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THE CITY IN THE CLOUDS. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





A wonprovs city stands in yonder skies, 
Where domes and minarets and spires arise; 
Whose walls of opal fierily enfold 
Its palaces, with roofs of burnished gold; 
Surrounded by the fairest gardens, where 
Eternal-blooming roses scent the air ; 
Where lilies pure and stainless asphodels 
Shake ravishing sweetness from their waxen 
bells, 
Within a space where neutral-tinted mist, 
Wedded to sunlight, warms to amethyst— 
A city marvelous, supremely grand, 
By Fancy builded in that airy land. 
What beings in that bright confine ere 
found ? 
What creatures dwell in such enchanted 
ground? 
Who are the happy they whose tireless feet 
At will may wander through each pearlen 
street ? 
What nobles those in velvet triple-piled, 
Their robes white samite, pure and undefiled, 
Who ride with courtly grace and lordly 
mien 
Through spacious highways, laced with liv- 
ing green, 
Each on his steed, caparisoned superb, 
Controlled by silken rein and golden curb? 
Who be the guests that pase their happy 
hours 
Within the shelter of those silvern towers? 
What white haired peers, what knights of 
high degree— 
High from their birth or through their chiv- 
alry ? 
What lovely dames, of manner debonair, 
Smile pleasantly on rapt adorers there ? 
No beings of a mortal essence those 
Who in the place find pleasure or repose. 
Perceptibly the noblest forms they wear, 
But, nevertheless, intangible as air. 
They are the eager hopes of early years; 
Each baffled purpose which dissolved in 
tears; 
The many high-aimed aspirations which 
Made dreamy beings for the moment rich; 
The ardent love and exquisite tenderness 
That, born in youth, died of their own 
excess ; 
The labor with an object spent in vain ; 
Intensest pleasure self-transformed to pain ; 
The projects fair, devised for others’ good, 
By those we would have served misunder- 
stood ; 
The chance for fame, obtained at heavy cost, 
But grasped not at the moment, therefore 
lost ; 
Each fleeting notion, each delusive thought 
By restless minds from frail material 
wrought— 
All these, as things too airy for our day, 
Passed one time thither by a golden way ; 
And where that city in the cloudland stands, 
In dwellings builded not by fleshly hands, 
In palpable forms they move or take their 
ease, 
Themselves unfathomable mysteries. 
O city which no mortal man may win, 
Seen only by such eyes as gaze within, 
It matters not what name they give to thee— 
Romance, or Revery, or Poetry. 
What were this dull and tiresome life of ours, 
Did not thy cloud-embattlemented towers, 
Whose glory mortal pencil may not paint, 
R‘se for our comfort when our souls grow 
faint? 
And, while thy airy outlines fill our skies, 
And all thy beauties feed our inner eyes, 
The sweet nepenthe which the mind distills 
Blunts sharpest griefs and drowns the fierc- 
est ills; 


And utter rapture shape and sense enshrouds 








While gazing on that City in the Clouds. 


THE FAMINE IN IRELAND. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 





THERE is a famine in Ireland. It is con- 
fined, for the most part, to the western 
counties. This region is sterile and bleak 
and swept by the Atlantic storms. The 
climate is inclement always. This dreary 
country is densely populated, and its in- 
habitants are dreadfully poor. They have 
lived from hand to mouth from time imme- 
morial. Ten times they have been visited 
by famine during the present century. At 
this very hour no less than three hundred 
and fifty thousand souls there are support- 
ed by charity—chiefly by the benevolence 
of the colonies of Australia and the Cana- 
das, and of the citizens of the United 
States. If these contributions were sud- 
denly to cease, it is not probable only, but 
certain, that one-half at least of this vast 
multitude of people would perish from 
hunger during the coming summer. If 
these contributions had not been made, 
there are thousands now living who would 
have been dead to-day. These people are 
Irish and Catholics. In my veins there is 
not one drop of Irish blood; in my creed 
there is not one article of the Catholic 
faith. I appeal for further aid to these 
starving people, not on behalf of a kindred 
race nor for members of a kindred creed, 


but as a man to men for man. 
I have heard it said that the belief is 


quite general in the United States that the 
stories of the famine have been grossly ex- 
aggerated, for political effect. I see by the 
current number of Puck (the American 
Punch, with all the modern improvements) 
that the theory prevails that American con- 
tributions intended for the hungry are 
alienated to the support of the Pope and 
the Catholic hierarchy. No belief could be 
more erroneous and no theory more unjust. 
Let us leave the part of the Levite to En- 
gland. It-adaptsitself to the genius of her 
dealings with Ireland. Practice makes 
perfect even in infamy, and England has 
been playing this part every season for cen- 
turies—whenever, that is, she was not act- 
ing the other réles of the thieves. Ameri- 
ca, in the old tragedy of Irish sorrow, has 
always taken the part of the Good Samari- 
tan; and she has won too much credit by 
it, both recently and in years past, to hope 
to equal the ‘‘ heavy villain” celebrity of 


England at this late hour. 
I have just come back from Ireland. I 


was there five weeks, as the special corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune. I gave 
both my days and nights to the study of 
the famine and its causes. The reports, 
and records, and correspondence of the 
three great Relief Funds were laid before 
me: and, in addition to this vast volume of 
evidence, I received nearly one hundred 
long letters from Roman Catholic priests, 
each of them living in a different parish, 
describing in detail the condition of the 
districts in which the writers reside. Nine 
Roman Catholic bishops, also, in reply to 
my inquiries, wrote me letters about the 
distress in their several dioceses. I read all 
the special and local correspondence that 
related to the famine in the Irish and Eng- 
lish journals. I interviewed hundreds of 
clergymen, both Protestant and Catholic 
and scores of travelers from every part of 
*‘the distressful country.” Not satisfied 
with this vicarious and documentary in- 
vestigation, I visited personally one of the 
great districts of the western coast that the 
famine had desolated. “ 
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BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT Gop, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 








I recite these facts to show that my open- 
ing statements are not founded on super- 
ficial nor er parte investigations; but that 
they are the summings up and net results 
of a careful and conscientious inquiry in 
the country where the evidence and the 
famine itself exists. i 

The immediate causes of the famine were 
the failures of the crops in the west of 
Ireland, the failure of the Irish fisheries, 
the heavy summer rains, that ruined the 
hay and the peat, the recent bad seasons in 
England and Scotland, and the American 
competition in agricultural products and 
cattle. The distress is in no degree the 
fault of the sufferers from it. It is quite 
commonly believed that the Irish peasant 
is lazy and improvident. English writers 
have repeated the libel for so many genera- 
tions that most of us have accepted it as a 
truth. For one, I believed it until I visited 
Ireland, under the laconic instruction of 
Mr. Whitelaw Reid: ‘‘ Find the facts and 
report them.” The Irish peasant is one of 
the hardest workers on this planet. That 
was the first fact I discovered, and it faced 
me everywhere. No class of men that I 
have ever met work more steadily and sup- 
port their families more frugally. I do not 
pass this second fact to their credit, for it 
is the hard condition of their existence, 
They must live meanly in their cabins or 
die miserably on the roadsides. 


The people now suffering are the de- 
scendants of the original inhabitants of 
Ireland. Their estates or the estates of 
their lords were confiscated by Elizabeth, 
by Cromwell, and by William of Orange. 
The face of Tyranny is so hideous even to 
itself that it always wears the mask of some 
power that mankind honors. Legree posed 
as Moses. The slave auction-block was 
built behind the Christian Church. The 
Slave Power organized petty larceny 
(stealing the wages of the poor) into a “‘ do- 
mestic institution”; but it christened the 
monstrous invention ‘‘Chivalry” and 
quoted the Scriptures with a sonorous 
voice to deaden the sound of the overseer’s 
lash. The oppression of the Irish by 
England was justified as essential to Pro- 
testant Ascendency. Catholics by thou- 
sands have been robbed of their estates; 
the exercise of the ritesof their religion 
has been prohibited, under penalty of 
death; their priests have been banished 
and hunted and hanged; free speech has 
been suppressed and a free press pro- 
scribed; every method that malignity and 
fanaticism could devise has been merciless- 
ly adopted to extirpate the Irish race. And 
now, when the Catholic peasants are starv 
ing, their sufferings are coolly attributed to 
their faith. There are two words that are 
everywhere respected in America—land- 
lord and Protestant; for Jandlords with us, 
as aclass, are fair-dealing men, and Pro- 
testants with us, as a class, are the cham- 
pions of equal rights, irrespective of race 
or religion. But the Irish landlords, as a 
class, are little local Plantagenets, who re- 
spect no Magna Charta, and who have no 
warlike nobles to keep them in a healthy 
dread of a veto by strangulation; who have 
no regard for human rights and for human 
suffering; who do not live among their 
tenants, nor even visit them, and who have 
no more pity for their privations than the 
shark has for the welfare of the children of 
the sailor between its jaws. They live 
abroad. Their agents are esteemed in ex- 
act proportion as they exact their Shylock 
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rents with the pulseless punctuality of ma- 
chines. Behind them stands the remorse- 
less power of the British Empire, which 
obeys their most merciless mandates. The 
Irish tenant has no rights that the Irish 
landlord feels bound to respect, and the 
British Government never falters in execut- 
ing what the Irish landlord decrees. I 
blamed Mr. Parnell for some of his utter- 
ances in America before I went to Ireland. 
Since I returned, I am amazed at the 
moderation of his language. 


Lord Clarendon, two hundred years ago, 
declared that the religion of the Scotch 
consisted of hatred of ‘‘the Papists.” 
When I was a little boy in Scotland, I 
thought that the definition was still correct 
there. In Ireland to-day it is too often 
true that the Protestant hates the Pope, 
rather than loves the Master. Asaclass,they 
are astonishingly indifferent to the suffer- 
ings of theCatholics. I am not nowspeak- 
ing of the educated Protestants, nor of the 
Protestant clergy as aclass—I was proud of 
their active co-operation with the Catholic 
priesthood in alleviating the prevailing dis- 
tress; but among the lower orders,and even 
among the wealthier laymen, the general 
tone of their talk was a tone of contempt for 
the sufferers, because they were Catholics, 
or a denial of the existence of the suffering 
that groaned and shivered at their very 
doors. One day, for example, I rode out 
with a priest in County Mayo to examine 
the condition of the poor in his parish. He 
offered to take me through the whole of his 
parish—twenty miles in length: I could 
not endure the dreadful sights I saw in the 
cabins of the peasantry. After we had 
ridden two miles, I caused the priest to 
turn back. I grew sick and wepf like a 
child. Yet, when I returned to the hotel, 
a banker from a neighboring town told me 
(not knowing what I had seen) that there 
was no distress in the county, and that the 
people were never so well off. I recalled 
the bold statement once made to me in 
Georgia, in the days of slavery, by a white 
man, who said that the Negroes did not 
want to be emancipated; and,pointing to a 
colored man, he added: ‘‘ There’s a Nigger 
you couldn’t hire to be free!” That Negro 
had offered to pay my expenses North, and 
a handsome sum in addition, if I would take 
him away as my servant. Protestantism in 
Ireland is often another name for the senti- 
ment of caste. 


It is for this reason, as well as from mo- 
tives of humanity, apart from any denomi- 
national considerations, that I hope Ameri- 
can Protestantism will continue its contri- 
butions to the Irish relief funds until the 
coming harvests are gathered. The funds 
now in hand will not relieve the distress 
beyond the month of May. Not only will 
our contributions relieve terrible distress; 
but it will teach the Protestants of Ireland 
a lesson, greatly needed there, of religious 
toleration, and it will atone in some de- 
gree for the unnumbered cruelties done in 
the name of Protestantism to the Catholics 
of Ireland for centuries and still. It will 
also help to remove the prejudices that 
have naturally been engendered in the 
hearts of the Irish Catholics against the 
Protestant faith. They have been the vic- 
tims of English ‘‘ Protestant Ascendency.” 
Jt meant heartless oppression, Let us teach 
them that there is another kind of Protest- 
ant Ascendency—the ascendency of be- 
nevolence over prejudice, of charity over 
creed. 
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It has been unfortunate, I think, that the 
frivh famine has been made a journalistic 
sensation in America. Sensations soon die 
out; but the famine holds out. In June, 
July, and August, if the present rate of 
contributions is not maintained, the-famine 
will count its victims by the tens of thou- 
sands. England will do nothing. She has 
done nothing thus far. The scheme so 
much vaunted by Lord Beaconsfield died— 
it was still-born—in Parliament. If it had 
been carried out in good faith, it would 
have permanently pauperized large districts 
of Ireland. 

The great nnderlying cause of the famine 
is landlordism. The landlords have always 
exacted as rent absolutely every shilling 
that the poor tenants could pay over and 
aove the most meager susistence for their 
families. In the best of times the peasants 
can save nothing. Their cabins are meaner 
than the slave-cabins of our South were 
in the worst days of slavery. The peasants 
were never as well clad and they never 
lived so well as the Southern slaves. And 
yet our Southern Negroes lived and were 
clad and lodged so poorly that humanity 
denounced their masters so fiercely that 
their voices became as potent for destrne- 
tion as the sound of the trumpets around 
Jericho. If landlords, even in New En- 
gland, acted as the landlords of Ireland act, 
they would perish at the hands of vigilance 
committees. If Shakespeare had known 
them, he would have made Shylock an 
Irish Jandlord. If Dante had seen the 
misery I witnessed with my own eyes in 
the West of Ireland, he would have gone 
there to gather stronger pictures of human 
wretchedness than he conceived in his 
** Inferno.” 

Every single dollar that is sent to John 
Boyle O'Reilly, of Boston (an esteemed 
contributor to THe INDEPENDENT), will 
support one large Irish family for nearly 
three weeks; for one dollar will buy Indian 
meal enough to keep six or eight persons 
from starvation for about twenty days 
Just send him one dollar. Will yout 





IRENICS AND POLEMICS. 
BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. 


THERE are two points of view from 
which teachers of religious doctrine—their 
principles and systems—may be viewed. 
We may concentrate our attention upon 
points of dissonance or upon points of uni- 
ty; upon elements of mutual attraction, 
which tend to harmony, or upon elements 
of repugnance. As in men individually, as 
in political and social organizations, so in 
most of the moods of thought and sets of 
opinions which take root in the world there 
are mingled ingredients of truth and of 


_ error. We may look at them in a sympa- 


thetic or antipathetic mood. We may 
search for the truth that {fs in them, greet 
it and extol it; or we may have our atten- 
tion directed to the error, more or less bale- 
ful, which they Involve and against which 
we feel impelled to contend. 

That is to say, there is the polemical and 
the irenical temper. One person is eager 
to recognize that which is common to op- 
posing systemsand is in accord with his 
own opinions; another is not less disposed 
to emphasize differences. Much depends 
on the natural disposition. Some are more 
combative, some more pacific, in their turn 
of mind. Some periods exhibit a predom- 
inance of one tendency over the other. On 
the whole, in the past, the polemical spirit 
has prevailed. We havea word, “‘ Polem- 
ics,” descriptive of a branch of theology; 
but “‘Irenics” is a word that I do not find 
in the dictionaries. The polemical element 
is, in its place, right and necessary. There 
are adversaries to be opposed. We are to 
abhor the evil, as well as cling to the good. 
If he that is not against us is for us, so 
it is true that he who is not for 
us is against us. It is treason to 
the truth to assume that all opinions are 
equally good; that diversities of doctrine 
are either of little account or purely verbal. 
It is weak to imagine that conflicting doc- 
trines may be all dissolved in a kind of 
**mush,” where nothing definite is to be 
discerned. Because we do not admire the 
men who like to put on their war-paint on 
all possible occasions, and who spend their 
lives in denying and withstanding; because 
we cannot approve those who fail to dis- 





criminate between things non-essential and 


things vital, between variations of opinion 
among adherents of a common cause and 
the hostility of its enemies, we ought not, 
for this reason, to withbold honor from the 
champions of truth who may have been 
called by their circumstances to devote 
their days to conflict. Athanasius spent 
the greater part of along life in conten- 
tion; yet he deserves the epithets ‘‘ heroic 
and invincible” which Milton connects 
with his name. Luther was by nature 
fitted forcombat. He hada battle to wage 
against Pharisaism in the Church, and he 
fought it out manfully. His disposition to 
make no terms with what he considered 
error kept him at variance with Zwingle, 
who, though conciliatory on certain memor- 
able occasions, was hardly less of a polemic 
than his Saxon antagonist. Both these 
men were called to contend— however 
much we may deplore their contention— 
with one another. Under more timid and 
compromising leaders a righteous cause 
would have been lost. When the smoke of 
some great battle is over, the unreflecting 
who are enjoying the fruits of it may 
thonghtlessly suggest that the contest 
might perhaps have been avoided; that 
there was an excess of zeal and a deficiency 
of prudence. They may dwell on minor 
blemishes on the character of the defenders 
of thetruth. But this is not the right way 
to treat the great men who have contended 
for the faith and have endured all the 
hardship that is involved in intellectual 
conflicts where strong fecling is enlisted. 

But if there is justification for the 
polemical, there is an equal demand for 
the firenical element. The consideration 
that no man is infallible; that even in the 
syhere of opinion the tares must often be 
left to grow with the wheat; that truth and 
error are often strangely mingled; that a 
man’s faith is often more correct than his 
statement of it; that truth is opposed fre- 
quently from a mere misconception of it; 
that what is denied may be not so much a 
truth as some corollary wrongly con- 
nected with it; that the very ardor of belief 
as regards one truth may lead to exagger- 
ation and to the overlooking of its counter- 
part—such considerations as these, in con- 
nection with the law of love, which con- 
tains in it the rule of charitable interpreta- 
tion and judgment, are an ample justifica- 
tion for a science of Irenics. If there are 
to be professors of ‘‘ polemical ” theology, 
why not have professors of ‘‘irenical” 
theology at their side? Or, rather, why 
not mingle the two functions in a perfectly 
just proportion? I know of no guide on 
this subject with regard to the room and 
degree of activity to be allowed to these 
two tendencies, but the dictates of absolute 
fairness. The spirit of truth and the spirit 
of love—not either without the other— 
furnish the only practical criterion for 
determining the metes and bounds of the 
polemical and the irenical tendency. 

In the so-called ‘‘ Broad Church” the 
irenical spirit is uppermost. Such a school, 
under different names, has appeared in 
various ages. Itsaimis conciliation. Its 
effort is to win, rather than to conquer. It 
would connect the truth of revelation with 
that of reason, and blend the light of 
natural philosophy with that of the Bible. 
It seeks to winnow, not to destroy systems 
more or less at variance with the pure Gos- 
pel. Following down the history of the 
Church, from Clement and Origen to 
Erasmus, from Erasmus to Cudworth and 
Tillotson, from the Latitudinarians of Cam 
bridge to their successors, now on the stage, 
it would be easy for us to recognize many 
illustrious examples of the irenical tend- 


ency. 

Thave said that the attitude of men in 
reference to these diverse tendencies may 
depend on their native disposition. One 
meets with theologians who, he feels sure, 
had they lived in the thirteenth, instead of 
the nineteenth century, would have been 
drawn to the Dominicans, those unrelent- 
ing champions of Orthodox dogma. They 
founded the Inquisition. Of others he 
feels that, had their lot been cast in those 
times, they would have been enrolled 
among the disciples of the mild and patient 
St. Francis. Nevertheless, the gentle and 
loving are capable of being roused to ener- 
getic comflict when essential truth is in 
peril. Witness passages in the Epistles 





and Gospel of St. John! The legend of 
his repelling Cerinthus may not be wholly 
without foundation. 

It is obvious that in later times the mod- 
erate and charitable temper has gained 
ground. Compare a writer like Nean- 
der, in his treatment of the heresiarchs, 
with the tone of theologians in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when dealing 
with the same theme. Such a man as 
Pelagius was formerly an object of un- 
measured vituperation. No epithets ap- 
plicable to a crimifal were thought to be 
too severe for him. ‘‘ Viper” was one of 
the favorite appellations bestowed upon 
him. So great a writer as Calvin abounds 
in this sort of harsh and opprobrious denun- 
ciation. Neander points out the errors of 
Pelagius; but he accounts for them by the 
peculiarities of his temperament and train- 
ing, and does full justice to his sincerity 
and to the virtues of character which he is 
known to have possessed. Were Pelagius 
living here and now, he would be a re- 
spectable Unitarian minister in Eastern 
Massachusetts. Nobody would think of 
calling him a “‘ viper.” We must find some 
way of uniting earnestness of conviction 
with charity and with decency of language. 
Protest against doctrines which we deem to 
be erroneous may be outspoken, without 
our indulging in fierce intolerance and 
letting loose the floods of Billingsgate. 

One of the most eminent representatives 
of the irenical habit is the present Dean of 
Westminster. The charm of his writings 
is felt by all who can appreciate scholar- 
ship, skill in portraiture, and a felicitous 
style. He is courageous, without the least 
bravado, in manifesting his kindly fellow- 
ship with Non-conformists. When he comes 
to America, all the religious bodies hasten 
with real cordiality to thank him for his 
catholic treatment of themselves and their 
brethren. Baptists and Methodists send 
their deputies, hat in hand, to bless him. 
But it seems to be forgotten by many that the 
same qualities in Dean Stanley, which dic- 
tate the conduct that wins their gratitude, 
are also at the root of his friendly manifest- 
ations toward the holders of obnoxious 
opinions in the past and present; mani- 
festations which they censure as danger- 
ously latudinarian. The factis that Dean 
Stanley, as the result of his natural char- 
acter and his habits of feeling, spontane- 
ously tries to see what good he can find 
in every leader of thought and in every 
sect. He prefers, whether consciously or 
not, to see only one side of the picture. 
Be it Max Miller, Matthew Arnold, Spin- 
oza, or King Herod, his question is: What 
is he aiming at that is true and right? 
What element of value, in thought or in 
character, does he offer to the common 


stock? 
It sometimes seems as if there were a 


kind of division of labor—the business of 
loving being taken up by one class and that 
of hating by another. One takes it on 
himself to detect and hold up before us the 
good; another to expose and brand with 
condemnation the evil. Perhaps the time 
will come when the two tendencies, each 
in the right measure, will coalesce. Then 
“Trenics” and ‘‘ Polemics” will be re- 
solved into a higher unity. Meantime, 
every theologian should read as often as 
once a week the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
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FLOOD-TIDE. 
TO THE POET ——. 








BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





To every artist, howsoe’er his thought 
Unfolds itself before the eyes of men— 
Whether through sculptor’s chisel, poet's 

pen, 

Or painter’s magic brush—there comes, full 

fraught 

With instant revelation, lightning-wrought, 
A moment of supremest beart-swell, when 
The mind leaps tothe tidal crest, and then 

Sweeps on triumphant to the harbor sought. 


Wait, eager spirit, till the topping waves 
Shall roll their gathering strength in one, 
and lift 


From -_ the swamping trough thy galleon 
ree: 


Mount with the whirl, command the rush 
that raves 
A maelstrom round ; then proudly shoreward 


Rich-freighted as an Indian argosy ! 





THE PACIFIC REVISITED. 
L 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 


Normmxe ever happened half so dis- 
astrous to the Pacific States as the building 
of the Pacific Railroad. It became at once 
# sort of syphon, which let ina stream of 
weak and worthless people, and gave the 
brave young states there all the vanities 
and vices of the East, with none of the 
virtues. In the grand old days when six 
months of peril by sea or land and endless 
privations was the price of existence in 
California, the cowards did not start and 
the weak and worthless never reached 
there. 

And so it came about that a race of 
giants was to be found on the far Pacific 
Coast, and a freedom and liberality and 
largeness of life that was known nowhere 
else onearth. Great lawyers, able states- 
men, and men of war. Take the generals, 
North and South, out of our list of names 
renowned in the Civil War, and you will 
find nine-tenths of them were from the 
Pacific Coast. 

The isolation of this country, the valor, 
the virtues, and the unusual wealth of the 
people—all these gave it an elevation and 
splendor that no land in so short a time 
ever attained to. Even the literature began 
to have a flavor and individuality all its 
own. But all this became neutralized, 
passed away and perished, when men came 
and went so easily to and from the Pacific 


States. 
Monopolists came with this road, and 


laid hands on the lands, the mines, the 
cattle—indeed, all things; and made or 
attempted to make the men, gray and 
grizzled old Californians, hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. The attempt is 
going to be disastrous to capital and to the 
country. 

It made me heartsick to see the decline 
and desolation that has overtaken Califor- 
pia within ten years. Even San Francisco, 
which ought to be a great commercial city, 
is sick and gloomy and sad. She looks 
like a ship at half-mast. 

It isnot the immigration of Chinamen; for 
the Chinaman is not in any sense of the 
word an immigrant. He does not come to 
stay. I think it would be much better for 
the country if hedid. If the Chinese could 
be treated so that their better class would 
come, and bring money, and remain, in- 





stead of having their wretched laborers 


only come, to get hold of a few dollars and 
then return, I think the Chinese question 
would be satisfactorily solved. 

The real trouble, I think, began in gam- 
bling. When the railroad brought Wall 
Street to San Francisco and established it 
there, it brought that which was tenfold 
more fatal than any plague ever brought 
us from an infected port. This spirit of 
speculation led honest men from their work 
in the mines to the city. Nine men out 
of ten ofthem perished—eith er financial- 
ly, morally, or physically. Perhaps the 
tenth man—the coarsest, the grossest, and 
toughest—held out, got hold of millions, 
and became a king. 

Ten years ago San Francisco was all 
splendor. I have seen few prouder cities. 
The men were certainly the noblest-looking 
fellows that ever walked the streets of any 
city in the world. ° Go down those same 
streets to-day, and you see the hardest set 
you ever confronted. Thesehard faces are 
made up from all nations of the earth; but 
the Irish, the Jews, and the Chinamen 
comprise a large majority. The outcry in 
California against monopoly is honest and 
earnest, and must not be despised. 

Kearney himself may or may not be an 
impostor. Perhaps, like most men who 
rush to the front and make a noise, he is 
more or less a demagogue. But it is very 
certain that the men who have held the 
reins of state in their hands have driven 
the country into the most desperate straits 
conceivable. Kearney did not make the 
crisis of to-day. The crisis made him. 
He is only a rude mouthpiece. If he had 
not spoken, some one else would. Stop 
moment and settle this as a fact solidly in 
your heart. Nine-tenths of the farms are 

in California. California and 
Nevada are wealthy beyond all calculation; 
yet » dozen men hold the most of this 
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wealth in their hard and merciless hands, 
and laugh at the calamities of the people. 
This condition of things cannot last. I 
say it. 

Once the world had great respect for the 
“divine rights of kings”; it also at one 
time looked with superstitious awe upon 
priests who gathered the wealth of the 
world in their hands at Rome; and it has 
been the custom, even down tothis day, tore- 
gard men of great wealth with fear and trem- 
bling, if not with admiration and respect. 
The wealthy men of the Far West are not 
such men, either menially or morally, as to 
challenge the admiration or even the re- 
spect of the average Californian. With 
him, traditions do not exist, for he has seen 
and suffered. He lives in the present. 
He has himself handled too much gold to 
bow down before any man’s image fashioned 
from it. 

About a quarter of a century ago these 
same Californians rose up one day from 
their work, went into the court-rooms, 
pitched the law-books into the streets; 
went into the prisons, hung up or released 
whom they pleased, even hung their own 
judges and sheriffs in some cases; and then 
quietly went back to their work. These 
men are not all dead yet; and, even if 
they were, their spirit and example lives. 

Perhaps the monopolists and task-masters 
understand this, for some are cunningly 
transferring their vast fortunes to Europe 
and a few only now reside in California; 
although some of them, with a splendid 
show of prodigality, have built magnificent 
houses there. But Iam told they are and 
will remain for the most part empty. 

But let us leave this theme. It is pleas- 
ant to turn from the contemplation of sub- 
jects like this, and escape from the city to 
the open ocean. 

“On seas full of wonder and peril, 

Blown white round the capes of the North.” 

All the time these melodious lines of the 
English poet ring and rhyme on in the ear 
as you climb up the north seas, toward 
Alaska, from the Bay of San Francisco, 
under the snow-peaks of Oregon. There 
isa line of great white foam tossed up 
againt the rocky shore to the right, even on 
the stillest day, and you hear the eternal 
thunder of these stormiest of seas break- 
ing on the beach all the time, though your 
ship may be many miles away from the 
wild and savage shore. 

The sea presents the clearest and bright- 
est of waters in the world. It is blue 
almost to blackness. The albatross, found 
all the way op the voyage to China, droops 
lazily about the ship, while the porpoise 
tumbles in the water everywhere. The 
seas are not populous with sail, and you 
may voyage up the coast all day and not 
sight ‘a single vessel. But the waters are 
strangely full of life, and some days you 
will see a hundred whale making fountains 
in this great untraversed sea. 

Pacific Ocean! Yes, perhaps it is, 
where Balboa sighted it, from the peaks of 
Darien, a thousand or two miles away 
down the southerncoast. But here, on the 
coast of Oregon, it is simply terrible. No 
ship dares approach the shore, for the 
land, like the the sea here, is savage too. 

Properly speaking, there is but one har- 
borfrom Panama as far north as you may 
voyage, save the great Bay of San Francisco. 
The skeletons of many ships lie along this 
Oregon coast, and many dead men are in 
these seas. For, until recently, all the 
ships used here were old, condemned ones 
from Eastern ports, that had been repainted 
and sent out to end their days in peace, as 
it was thought, on the “ Pacific Ocean.” 
It has taken a quarter of a century to teach 
navigators that these seas are exactly the 
reverse of “‘ pacific.” So much is there in 
@ name. 

Sea-bathing is not to be thought of north 
of San Francisco. True, the waters are 
too cold for that; but, even were they of a 
tolerable temperature, a man would enter 
them from the shore at the risk of his life. 

Many years ago a party of young men, 
intent partly on pleasure and partly on 
making discoveries on the then almost un- 
known seashore, crossed the Coast Range 
on horseback, and, emerging from the 
steep, deep woods, they found themselves 
for the first time on the shores of the great 
Pacific Ocean. In 2 spirit of banter and 
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merriment, they urged their horses into the 
breakers. A moment later a great wave 
struck them, overthrew them, ground 
them against the rocky shore, and they 
nearly all perished. 

Not very long since a lady walked down 
to the seashore near Cape Blanco, with 
some friends. While standing on a log of 
drift-wood, watching the waves, a terrible 
breaker suddenly overthrew the party, and 
the lady was drowned. 

The high, white headland of Cape Blanco, 
lifting a wooded front boldly toward 
China, if we except the insignificant sand 
pointof Cape Mendocino, in California, is 
the westmost limit of the Great Republic, 
and,*without any exception, it is the fur- 
thest habitable portion of the United 
States. No other point of land in the 
Union, boasting flocks and cottages, reach- 
es so far west‘as Cape Blanco, in Oregon. 

For hundreds of miles here you sail 
along under one great black range of snow- 
tipped mountains, that sit with their feet 
in the sea and their faces in the clouds. 
So that Oregon, while she has a broad sea- 
border, is almost as effectually shut out 
from the sea as if she lay a thousand miles 
inland. This great black wall stretches 
the whole length of Oregon. It is crossed, 
with two or three exceptions, only by dim 
and difficult trails. The splendid fertile 
valleys of Oregon, capable of feeding the 
world, lie only forty and fifty miles from 
the sea, and the farmer, as he swings his 
scythe at harvest, may hear the thunder of 
the sea and feel its breezes in his face; but 
he can reach ft, as a rule, only by way of 
Portland and the Columbia River, hun- 
dreds of miles away. 

True, a thin line of settlements hug the 
coast, cling to the rocks and steep hillsides 
that slope into the sea, and the men dig 
gold, cut timber, and keep up a war with 
the wild beasts that dispute possession with 
them; but they make up but a small por- 
tion of the state’s population, and there is 
no future for them there 

And yet these hardy settlers deserve 
something better said of them than 
this. Splendid old sea-dogs they are, most 
of them. Not slip-shod Missourians, with 
dogs and deer-skins under your feet as you 
enter, and with nothing to eat in the house; 
but Yankees, brown and brawny old fel- 
lows from Maine, from Massachusetts, who, 
weary of the sea, yet not having heart to 
leave their first love, and, finding homes to 
be had for the taking, have settled here to 
end their daysin solitude and, let us hope, 
in plenty and in peace. Itis pleasant to 
pick out their scattered cottages from the 
ship, with a glass, as you pass on under the 
Oregon snow-peaks; to see their few flocks 
on the steep mountain-sides above, the 
dense black timber stil] above, then rocky 
limits of the cloud sand snow-crowned 
summits. 

Bachelors they are chiefly, or, at least, 
the old fellows live without the presence 
of women, as a rule, and keep all their 
secrets to themselves. When we landed to 
take coal, I ventured to ask one Captain 
Jimmy Wilson (they are all captains) if he 
had never been married. He took his short- 
stemmed pipe from between his teeth; 
socked himself forward till his crossed arms 
lay across his knees; and then, grinning 
broadly and almost shutting his eyes, and 
shutting his mouth very firmly, as if he 
was afraid he might say one little word, 
he only grinned at me. Then he passed 
his broad and brawny left hand over 
his great shock of gray hair, and then 
down over his stout shaven chin; but 
never a word said Captain Jimmy Wilson 
on this subject. Soon he remarked, as he 
jerked his head toward the ship, that he 
thought it was “ going to blow,” and he 
arose and, hitching up his pants, sauntered 

away, with a great, deep sigh. Then I knew 
perfectly well that this old son of Neptune 
had at least a three-volumed novel stored 
td in that hairy, half-opened breast of 

is. 

The Indians, so numerous when I first 
knew this country, have passed away from 
here. Some of them have been taken to 
the Reservation; but for the most part 
they have gone to the land where the In- 
dian agent troubles them no more with 
short rations and shoddy blankets. While 
the. Indian held possession of these 
splendid forests, he was careful to have an 
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annual fire sweep through them and burn 
out the fallen leaves and accumulating 
moss each year. But the white people, 
careless and ignorant of results, let the 
leaves and moss accumulate for maby 
years. Finally the forest was set on fire— 
some say by an Indian, for revenge. Be 
that as it may, the conflagration was ter- 
rible. Wild beasts were driven by millions 
to the sea, some settlers perished, and 
much property was destroyed, while hun- 
dreds of miles of one of the mightiest 
forests on the face of the earth was utterly 
swept away. 

About half way up the rock-bound coast 
of California there is a slight depression 
in the mighty sea-wall and a deep indenture 
in the shore. This is Coos Bay and marks 
the site of a future giant city, probably the 
rival of San Francisco. Here is a tolerable 
harbor, and from here is taken nearly all 
the coal that is used in the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains. Here is 8 sea- 
port and little city to bein love with. It 
is a sort of dimple in the savage face of 
Nature, and the delighted traveler lingers 
here long and pleasantly. All the time 
you have the smell of the firand pine and 
tamarack, and many ships are loading with 
lumber for California, Mexico, and South 
America. The town sets down by the 
water, right in the middle of a little clear- 
ing, and they trap for bear not a half a mile 
away from the heart of the city. Fish, 
fowl, and wild beasts of almost all kinds 
abound, and here are often found sports- 
men from Europe. 

A little sportsman, not from Europe, 
went out across the Bay once to gather 
berries. He filled his tin bucket, emptied 
it in the stern of his boat, and then went 
back into the woods to fill it again. On 
his return, he sawa black bear had en- 
tered the boat and had his nose buried in 
his berries. Did that boy run away? Drop 
his berries and take to his heels, crying for 
help? That boy softly set down his buc- 
ket—very softly, lest he should disturb the 
bear at his dinner—and then, slipping up, 
he pushed off the boat, leapt in, and 
sculled straight across for the nearest 
house. 

The bear seemed so utterly amazed at 
the boy’s boldness and audacity, when he 
turned and saw what had been done, that 
he only lifted on his hind legs, opened 
his mouth, and, balancing himself in the 
boat, allowed the boy to row him toward 
home, where his father shot him from the 
shore. Although the boy afterward ad- 
mitted that, after he got out into the middle 
of the water, he didn’t quite know whether 
ne had got the bear or the bear had got 
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REMINISCENCES AND VISIONS. 
THE WORD: SHALL IT FAIL? 


BY THE HON. 8. 8. COX, MEMBER OF CONGRESS. 





In a previous paper I dwelt amidst 
pleasant reminiscences, rather more theo- 
logical than hopeful. They lead, however, 
tothe future. Shall that Living Word die 
in that future? 

Let us have faith! The Bible, when 
properly used, can destroy all domestic 
and alien enemies of religion. Can means 
power. We know what political and 
physical power mieans, It is that which 
produces motion, or force, or impression, 
or change. Power, morally, produces 
motion, progress, or change in human 
nature. That the Bible possesses this lat- 
ter power, the minutest philosophy even 
will confess. But there are Christians, as 
well as free thinkers, who are not so sure 
that the Bible possesses power sufficient to 
overthrow the infidelity, sin, and idolatry 
of the world. 

Because large results are not worked out 
within our human lives, we are apt to 
grow distrustful and gloomy about human 
nature. The older men grow, therefore, 
the more gloomy they become. They 
scout reform and sneer at the Millennium. 
They grow skeptical of everything but the 
material and perishable. Why is this? 
“Because,” they argue, “‘have we not 
lived threescore years, and do we find the 
world any better than it was? Is there 
not the same corruption; with its incidents 
of despotism, cruelty, war, imprisonment, 
luxury, and lawyers, and al] other evi- 











that our life is but a span, while the prin- 

ciples of right and the Bible are inspired 

for eternity. Oh! for more of the sublime 

patience of Him whose vision leaps be- 

yond the miserable present, into the golden 

age of a splendid future, when these sys- 

tems must be humbled before one Sovereign 

Majesty! 

True, Christians have difficulties to over- 

come before this consummation. These 

seem like mountains in the pathway. Un- 

regenerate men, even in nominal Christian 

countries, outnumber Christian devotees. 

In the world there isa vast and startling 

disproportion between those who have and 

those who have never heard of Moses or 

Jesus. Of the thousand millions upon the 
earth, how many haveever heard of the 
great Lawgiver or the sublime love sacri- 
fice? The populations of nominal Christian 
countries number less than three hundred 
millions, of which one hundred and thirty- 
nine millions are of the Catholic, fifty-nine 

millions of the Protestant, and sixty-two mil- 
lions of the Greek Church. Ofthose whe live 
in Catholic and Protestant countries, how 
few comparatively have heard of the way 
of life eternal, and of those who have read 
of the true faith walk therein? How many 
have lost sight of its spirit in fighting over 
non-essential questions? The Greek Church 
is little better than a sensual and intolerant 
paganism, with a few traditions of saints 
and holy days. And is this all of Christen- 
dom? What then of the seven hundred mil- 
lions who are not thus included? Of these 
only four millions are Jews, who devoutly 
preserve the Old Testament, while they re- 
ject its consummation in the New. The 
remaining sects are mostly in Asia, There, 
in the favored spot of Deity—the scene of 
the creation and of the redemption, of the 
transfiguration and crucifixion—there Mo- 
hammedanism has its one hundred mil- 
lions; the Hindu religion its sixty millions; 
Buddhism, its one hundred and seventy 
millions; and the Confucianists and others, 
one hundred and forty-seven millions, The 
heart grows sick and the mind weary as 
they contemplate the innumerable host of 
souls who live and die yet make no sign 
for their everlasting well-being. 

I will not speak of the peculiarities of 
these various religions, It is enough toknow 
that—whether these devotees bow toward 
the Kaaba of Mecca, or before the Jugger- 
naut of India; whether they believe in the 
Grand Lama at Lhassa, with his unbroken 
transmigration, or in the Confucian ethics; 
or, untutored, like our Indians, worship 
the Manitou, who rides upon the wind and 
thunders from the cloud—they are, in the 
light of the best of religions, all slaves of 
infidelity, superstition, or idolatry. What 
an immense field is here of ungathered 
souls! Where, if not inthe Scripture, is 
to be found the compass in this sea of 
stormful chaos? Does it not point to the 
happy haven? Do we not steer by it, even 
as the skillful pilot, who may tack to the 
right and left of the direct line, to reach 
the harbor more securely? Does it not 
point out the true path, in these devious 
seas, for reclaiming the whole world? 

But is this consummation possible? Pos- 
sible! Each year of this century of mar- 
vels renders it more and more probable. 
If we had no prophetic assurance of its 
fulfillment, our miracles of physical ad- 
vancement give gladness and emphasis to 
the assurance; while our greatest trust is 
in the intrinsic excellence, persudsiveness, 
hopefulness, majesty, and morality of the 
Bible, and the perfect adaptation of the 
atonement it prefigures and teaches to the 
wants of all conditions of men. But let 
us not neglect to use human means for its 
dissemination. Handmaidens there are, 
with oi] in their lamps, ready to go out and 
meet the bridegroom and conduct him 
with triumph to the home of his beloved. 
These are science, with its lamp trimmed 
and burning, and white-robed commerce, 
with its sails set for ceaseless interchange. 

It is a remarkable fact that no nation was 
ever powerful without commerce. A ship- 
less people never left an impress pon his- 
tory. It is also remarkable that the Bible 
is in the hands of the commercial nations, 
Commerce, that sent the Koran on the 
camel, the ship of the desert, over the East 
and from the Ganges to the Straits of Gib- 
ralter, is now the genius of Christian prop- 




























































































































dences of sin and crime?” They forget 
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Suez is abolished by its canalization. The 
locomotive will soon be screaming along 
those paths where Moses wandered with 
the children of Israel. There will be trains 
running through the Valley of Euphrates 
and depots in the Garden of Eden and over 
the grave of Adam. The well of Jacob— 
no longer a trysting-place for the Hebrew 
maiden—will furnish water to propel by 
its subtle vapor from Watts’s tea-kettle the 
locomotive of Stephenson. A descendant 
of Moses may furnish the bonds to tunnel 
Mt. Sinai yet before we die. Already En- 
glish steamers traverse the watery isthmus, 
to plow the wave of that Red Sea through 
which Istael went, dry shod and safe from 
Egyptian pursuers. Mohammedanism, 
under the recent treaties of the Congress of 
Berlin, visibly gives way before the com- 
mercial energy of the civilized and 
Christian West. Jerusalem will be a 
cosmopolitan city—a ‘‘New Jerusalem!” 
The protectorate of the Holy Sepulcher 
will be no longer a casus belli. No longer 
wil] grim-visaged war frown when therepair 
of the cupola of the church of that Sepulcher 
isin question. Greek and Latin monks will 
smooth their wrinkled fronts. No patrol 
will be posted or needed on Olivet or Cal- 
vary. Steam is more powerful to delve 
beneath the débris of the ages, to find other 
‘*holy places”; more powerful to take and 
hold the City of Zion than ever Godfrey 
de Bouillon and his knightly Crusaders. 
The palmiest days of the Paynim chivalry, 
with its graceful Saladin as the champion, 
upon his fleetest barb, would hardly dare 
run a tilt with the iron courser and his 
dingy engineer. By the aid of Edison, 
may we not communicate orally from our 
American Capitol with the Armenian con- 
sul within thy palaces, O Jerusalem? 
May we not ask him, in whispers, concern- 
ing matters of state, and have a microphonic, 
stentorian response: ‘‘ Hurrah for the 
flag!” and ‘Hail Columbia!”? By the 
phonograph may we not commit to the 
impressionable tin-foil a second edition 
of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, 
and have it unfolded and spoken at a new 
Pentecost, to heathen, beyond the ancient 
bounds of the Roman god Terminus? 

Having already penetrated Central Asia, 
by the Indus and the Euphrates and by the 
five free ports of China, England will join 
with the missionary and his Bible in the new- 
ly-acquired realms of her Eastern Empire, 
and will be as sure to follow her commerce 
from Cyprus to China, from the kraals of 
Zululand, the capital of Afghanistan, as 
the pure white wake follows the dashing 
steamer. Thus will be opened to the in- 
fluence of Christendom the hundreds of 
millions of Mongolians and East Indians 
who people the steppes of Central Asia or 
labor in the fields of Hindustan. 

English and Russian rivalry has made 
Central Asia free and opento Christian 


heroism. More than a quarter of a centu- 
ry ago, two Catholic missionaries, Huc and 
Gabet, with a zeal and suffering worthy of 


St. Xavier, had already penetrated into 
Thibet. They had a conference with 
the Grand Lama himself; and, although 
sent away by the urgency of the Chi- 
nese ambassador, returned to France 
todemand the protection of their gov- 
ernment and to record the cordiality with 


which they were received by the head of 
one hundred and seventy millions of Budd- 
hists. This was years ago; but now a new 


path is opened to the heart and hearts of 
Asia.. Although there are incidents of 
commerce which detract from pure and 
spiritual influences, yet no one will doubt 
but that commerce opens the way, while it 
procures toleration and safety for Christian 
effort and teaching. 

There has been much criticism upon 
Stanley’s career through Central Africa. It 
was alleged that he was needlessly cruel 
and bloody; that he did not act as a civil- 
izer. Will any one, however, deny that, by 
his enterprise and {ntrepidity, following, if 
not the path, the Gospel and goodness of 
Livingstone, he has opened the land of 
darkness to commerce and Christianity? 
The Nile and its sources are no longer un- 
known. The Congo is no longer con- 
cealed, It was but the other day he began 
to renew his researches up that river. Col- 
onization will in time follow commerce. 
The fields of the Kaffir are already giving 
up their diamonds, as the lands of the 





Niger yield their gold-dust and ivory. 
A Transvaal government yields to British 
protection. A recusant chief, Cetawayo, 
will soon be on exhibition in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. There are no greater 
impediments to the opening of Africa to 
Christianity than when Greece was colon- 
ized by Egypt, Italy by Greece, Europe by 
Rome, India by England, or America by 
Spain and Britain. It is nothing now to 
burrow under the Alps. The oceans are 
regularly ferried. Hannibal and Bona- 
parte, Columbus and Americus Vespucius 
were great in their day in overcoming 
mountains and seas; but their day and 
achievements are not to be measured by 
ours. As the divisions of the earth become 
more neighborly, castes die out and the 
better religion pervades and rules. Not 
only is the Sudra made one with the Brah- 
min; but both, even under remotest skies, 
become one with us under God, the father 
of all! Itis no dream or pun to say that, 
transportation being easy, transport in 6 
higher sense may follow. 

What was the Pacific Coast or Austra- 
lasia within a little cycle? What now? 
What made the change? Gold and silver. 
May not such hidden influences destroy 
the slave-mart of internal and Eastern 
Africa, as other influences have destroyed 
the slave-trade on the Western Coast? The 
King of Dahomey no longer walks to his 
palace over the skulls of his victims. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley has made such a walk un- 
pleasant. Out of the very jungles and 
mysteries of Ethiopia, there rolls into the 
lap of Commerce beautiful dyes, healing 
drugs, and oil of palm. Through these, 
Ethiopia holds out her hands unto Com- 
merce; and Commerce, like a prophetic 
Aaron, holds up her hands, that she may 
hold them out unto God! Let the worship 
of Mammon—the “‘ least erected spirit that 
fell from Heaven”—go on. The hand 
stretched out for gold will soon be 
stretched out unto God, or point in silent 
emphasis to Heaven! Already, in our 
vision, 





“ The Niger's sullen waves 

Have heard the tidings, and the Orient sun 
Beholds them rolling on to meet his light 

In joyful beauty. Tombut's spiry towers 

Are bright without the brightness of the day ; 
And Housgsa, wakening from his age-long trance 
Of woe amid the desert, smiles to hear 

The last faint echo of the blissful sound.” 


Wasniverton, D. C. 
LICENSURE OF WOMEN AS 
PREACHERS. 








BY THE REV. R. WHEATLEY. 


WHETHER godly women shall be licensed 
as preachers of the Gospel is one of the 
irrepressible questions with which the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is called upon 
to grapple. Women do preach in that 
Chureh—scores of them. About one 
hundred are reputed to be duly licensed to 
preach. The presiding elders of their 
several districts gave the usual documentary 
permission, on recommendation of quarterly 
or district conferences. Many women 
preach without ecclesiastical license. Ten 
of these are said to reside within the 
bounds of the Cape Cod District of the 
New England Conference. 

With few exceptions, these modern 
prophetesses are welcomed to the pulpits 
of Methodist churches by preachers and 
people. Their labors are acceptable and 
successful in edifying the Church and in 
winning souls to Christ. Why, then, are 
not all duly licensed? Because the “ Dis- 
cipline” of the M. E. Church does not pro- 
vide for the licensing of women to preach. 
That is the decision given by Bishop E. G. 
Andrews. The Poughkeepsie District 
Conference of the same body had granted 
license as a local preacher to Miss Katie 
Lent, a pious young lady, whose “gifts, 
grace, and usefulness,” in the godly judg- 
ment of the majority, entitled her to such 
recognition. One of the minority thought 
the grant illegal, and appealed to the pre- 
siding bishop of the next annual confer- 
ence for decision on that point. Thence 
the deliverance of Bishop Andrews, from 
whose judgment an appeal was at once 
announced. The General Conference must 
decide. 

How long the question will remain open 
we do not pretend to foretell. Many res- 
olutions from annual conferences, asking 
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for such changes in the Discipline as shall 
expressly provide for the licensing of suit- 
able women as preachers, came befcre the 
last Generai Conference. It is only reason- 
able to suppose that as many or more me- 
morials, asking for similar legislation, will 
come before this General Conference. 

Ought the General Conference to provide 
expressly for the licensing of women as 
local preachers whose “‘ gifts, grace, and 
‘usefulness ” demonstrate the soundness of 
their convictions that they are called of 
God to preach the Gospel? We say as 
local preachers. This is the one point 
ehiefly under discussion. With ordination, 
pastoral function, administrative authority 
we have nothing now to do. These ques- 
tions can and will be settled when raised. 
Every man licensed as local preacher is not 
eligible to orders and all that ordination 
implies, Candidates who are local preach- 
ers are rejected every year, for the reason 
that, while it is manifestly proper that they 
should be local preachers, it is as manifest- 
ly proper that they should not be ordained 
and clothed with pastoral authority. 
Every French soldier does not carry a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack, despite the 
brilliant epigram of Napoleon. 

Ought suitable women to be licensed as 
local preachers? This is all their advocates 
now ask for them. Methodists, by hun- 
dreds of thousands, with characteristic fer- 
vor, respond ‘“‘ YES.” Why not? Rev. 
Dr. Bowman, in his scholarly article on the 
“Silence of Women in the Churches,” 
(Methodist Quarterly, April, 1878, p. 262) af- 
firms that ‘‘ philologists and writers are 
silent as regards any distinction in the 
function of prophets in exercise by the two 
sexes.” Does not Paul say: ‘There is 
neither male nor female; for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus”? (Gal. iii, 28.) 

On proof of divine call to preach the 
Gospel, men are licensed. Is there aught 
in ante-Christian, in our Lord’s, in Peter's, 
in Paul’s teaching that hints at the im- 
propriety of licensing women who are as 
evidently called? In granting such license, 
the Church co-operates with her great 
Head, who baptizes women with the Holy 
Spirit in order that they may prophesy. 
What is prophesying, in the sense attached 
to that term by the Prophet Joel, and by 
the Apostle Peter, and,we may add, by the 
lexicographer, Webster, but preaching? 
What is the Church’s license, but a solemn, 
grateful recognition of previously con- 
ferred divine authority to preach? What 
but the assurance of such intelligent and 
hearty sympathy and help as Paul and the 
primitive Christians extended to Tryphena 
and Tryphosa, to Priscilla and to Persis, 
and to countless other women who 
‘labored in the Gospel,” and who, in 
prophesying, edified the Church, and 
spake unto men “‘to edification, and ex- 
hortation, and comfort?” (I Cor. xiv, 3.) 

Nor is there any real Disciplinary ob- 
stacle to the grant of license. True, mas- 
culine pronouns only are used in the sec- 
tions relating to license. So masculine 
nouns and pronouns only are used in the 
sections relative to trial, exclusion, or ex- 
pulsion of members. But these sections are 
impartially applied to women as well as 
men. Why not those relative to license to 
preach? Nowhere does the Discipline pro-" 
hibit such grant. Silence is not prohibi- 
tion. The Bible is silent about the admis- 
sion of women to the Lord’s Supper; but 
who construes that silence as prohibitive? 

The licensure of women keeps up the 
continuity of Methodist practice. Susan- 
nah Wesley, mother of John and Charles 
Wesley, though an unlicensed, was a bet- 
ter and more popular preacher than her 
somewhat lordly husband. John Wesley, 
always powerfully influenced by his saint- 
ly mother, licensed the Misses Bosanquet, 
Briggs, Perronet, Crosby, Murrell, and 
other “elect” ladies, in the same sense and 
quite as formally as he licensed hundreds 
of his male helpers. To Sarah Mullett, an 
uncommonly able and useful preacher, 
whose name appeared on the circuit plan, 
together with that of her husband, he gave 
written authority at the Manchester Con- 
ference, in 1787, by the following note: 
*“« We give the right hand of fellowship to 
Sarah Mullett, and have no objection to 
her being a preacher in our connection, so 
long as she preaches Methodist doctrine 

and attends to our discipline.” 








Space will not permit detailed mention 
of Mrs. Dr. Taft, another marvelously suc- 


cessful Wesleyan preacher; nor of her . 


prophetic sisters, who abounded among the 
Wesleyans in Great Britain after their 
founder’s decease, as they do ‘among the 
Primitive Methodists to this day. Mes- 
dames H. P. Reeves, Phebe Palmer, Van 
Cott, Wittenmeyer, Willing, and hundreds 
more have been marvelously blessed in 
this country while proclaiming the com- 
mon salvation. In England, Dr. Mahan 
tells us that the ministry of woman is more 
efficient of good in Northampton, the home 
of the infidel Bradlaugh, than that of men. 
In Dorking, too, ‘‘a young lady of very 
superior education, daughter of a retired 
officer in the army,” baptized with the 
Holy Ghost and with power, is instru- 
mentally reforming the town and gather- 
ing hundreds of saved immortals into the 
Church of Christ. 

The Methodist General Conference of 
1880 will maturely consider this question 
before the close of its deliberations. 

PovouKrepsiz, N. Y. 





DECADE THE FIRST. 
Il. 


BY PROFESSOR E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 








A PRECEDING article presented a sum- 
mary view of denominational growth, 
based on the statistical results of the first 
decade in the history of the united Presby- 
terian Church. It is the purpose of the 
present article to continue the investigation, 
then introduced, in some other practical 
directions. 

1. As to theology, the decade has clearly 
demonstrated the practical strength of the 
doctrinal basis of 1869, and the possibility 
of maintaining it as the theological found- 
ation of the United Church. Time has 
proven the accuracy of the statement, made 
before the Union, that in each of the 
branehes there were some minds, perhaps 
many, which had come to accept more or 
less extensively the doctrinal positions of 
the opposite branch, and which therefore, 
were somewhat affiliated theologically 
with those from whom they were ecclesi- 
astically separate. Time has also proven 
the accuracy of the judgment that the 
things in which both sides were substan- 
tially agreed were of far greater moment in 
the common estimation than those in 
which they consciously differed, and that 
the effect of union would be far less to 
exalt disagreements than to magnify 
resemblances and to consolidate all around 
the central matters prized alike by all. 
Notwithstanding some occasional indica- 
tions to the contrary, these predicted 
results have, in the main, been verified. 
The doctrinal basis of 1869 still stands un- 
impeached, and the United Church still 
stands securely upon it. 

Of the five somewhat conspicuous eccle- 
siastical trials of the decade, those of 
Professor Swing and Dr. Miller are the 
only ones having doctrinal significance. In 
the second of these cases there seemed to 
be really small room for the question 
whether a person holding the views frank- 
ly avowed by the respondent in the various 
ecclesiastical courts could consistently fill 
the office of a Presbyterian minister, acccpt- 
ing in good faith our ecclesiastical sym- 
bols. The same remark may be made of 
the first case, if the respondent is to be re- 
garded as holding at the time of his trial 
the doctrinal position which he has since 
openly maintained. In both cases, and 
especially in the second, it has seemed to 
me doubtful whether better results would 
not have been secured by some process less 
hard and provoking, less likely to bring 
into play the belligerent impulses and pas- 
sions, than the average ecclesiastical trial. 
It may also be admitted that in both cases 
there were attendant features—legal pro- 
cesses, judicial rulings—which have never 
commanded universal approval. Yet, in 
neither case was the result one which in- 
fringed in any way on the conditions and 
limitations of the compact of 1869. The 
doctrinal questions involved lay entirely 
outside of any interpretation on either side 
of the “Standards pure and simple,” and 
the conclusions reached were such as com- 
manded general, if not universal acqui- 
escence. 
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The course of the Presbytery of Wooster, 
in the recent matter of Mr. Alcott, furnishes 
another illustration of this practical agree- 
ment in the basis adopted at the Union, 
When, in answer to the inquiries proposed 
by that brother, the first answer was given 
to him and to the public, the language 
used was somewhat extensively regarded 
as implying that the doctrinal teachings of 
such men as Barnes on the nature and suffi- 
ciency of the atonement were not admissi- 
ble in the Presbyterian Church. As that 
impression became known to the Presby- 
tery, an earnest desire to correct it became 
manifest; and, at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, the first interpretation was decisive- 
ly set aside by an unequivocal affirmation, 
planted squarely on the historic basis. 
This was felt to be due not merely to those 
who represented the New School party, but 
quite as much to the Church at large; due 
not on grounds of policy simply, but far 
more on the ground of principle and of 
equity. 

It may be safely affirmed that one essen- 
tial cause of the denominational growth 
described in the previous article is this 
hearty adherence of the Church, on both 
sides, to the letter and the spirit of the 
compact of 1869. Had the old issues of 
1837 been raised again, had the doctsinal 
conflicts which some predicted been de- 
veloped at various points within the com- 
mon territory, and men been arraigned on 
either side for holding views peculiar to 
either party, the record of advance would 
have been much less satisfactory. A more 
generous, trustful, loyal temper has pre- 
vailed. The common Calvinism has risen 
above the peculiarities of schools; the gen- 
eric system has absorbed the particular 
dictum. Guarantees for Orthodoxy and 
guarantees for liberty have been mutually 
exchanged. And so the Union has come 
to be a doctrinal, as well as an historic 
reality. May we not believe that it is 
destined to become more and more a doc- 
trinal reality? The first decade had pecu- 
liar ‘perils; but these have been safely 
passed. May we not hope that the second, 
fraught with much less of peril, will be 
passed with equal safety! 

2. Ecclesiastically, as well as doctrinally, 
the decade has been one of remarkable 
peace. It is surely a suggestive fact that 
five thousand ministers, to say nothing of 
twenty-five thousand elders and half a mil- 
lion of communicants, should have lived 
together for ten years, under such a consti- 
tution as ours, without having more than 
two conspicuous trials involving cardinal 
questions of doctrine. It is still more sug- 
gestive that but one such trial of general 
note has occurred involving ministerial 
character; and that this has thus far result- 
ed in the justification of the party arraigned. 
Well will it be for all Concerned if that 
case be suffered to stand as it is; for assem- 
blies, unless singularly misguided, are slow 
to condemn one whom his brethren in 
presbytery and synod have pronounced 
worthy. 

It is also suggestive that but two trials 
have occurred involving alleged infractions 
of ecclesiastical order—those of Sce and 
McCune. As to the first of these, while 
there are some who question the value and 
authoritativeness of the exegesis adopted 
by the Assembly, and some who see no in. 
herent wrong in allowing women to speak, 
as well as to keep silence, in the churches; 
and some who doubt the wisdom of such an 
extensive ecclesiastical procedure over such 
an issue; yet the great body of the Church 
are substantially content with the result 
reached. The preaching of unordained 
persons is clearly a departure from the 
precepts of our constitution; and until that 
constitution makes some provision for or- 
daining women, preaching by them in 
Presbyterian churches is mal apropos, if it 
be not malum per se. 

In the case of McCune, arraigned on 
the charge of holding illicit views on the 
subject of organic Christian union, and 
of carrying these views into practice, by 
organizing an undenominational church in 
a community where no church could at 
the time be organized otherwise, I may, 
without wishing to revive an old contro- 
versy in any form, say, in all honesty and 
frankness, that, in my humble judgment, a 
serious wrong was finally done toa man 
whom those who knew him best loved and 





trusted as a true disciple, an earnest and suc- 
cessful laborer, and, aside from this pardon- 
able departure, a zealous Presbyterian. This 
case, and those of Miller and See, alike 
illustrate, though not in equal degree, the 
small worth of a promiscuous assembly of 
five hundred men, viewed as an ecclesias- 
tical court; and the absolute necessity for 
the substitution, as has been proposed, of 
a permanent judicial commission, which 
would try all such cases by processes much 
more in harmony with both the spirit and 
the letter’ of our form of government. 
Our general assemblies, as now constituted, 
can neither give adequate time to such 
trials nor preserve habitually that-freedom 
from bias and prejudice which such a 
commission might be expected to attain. 
Surveying the whole territory, there is 
great reason for congratulation that the judi- 
cial proceedings of ten assemblies, thirty- 
eight synods, and nearly two hundred pres- 
byteries should have been carried on 
for ten years with so little of serious de- 
parture from the precepts of Christian 
equity and Christian charity and with so 
little of public agitation. It has been 
thought that the Presbyterian polity is one 
which tends to gender orto magnify strifes; 
it has been said that, in a form of govern. 
ment so specific, so compact, so full of tech- 
nicalities, the blow of a malignant or the 
kick of a fool may be felt across the con- 
tinent. Left in the hands of ambitious or 
conceited, arrogant or litigious men, that 
polity may easily beso perverted as to work 
out untold mischiefs; more easily, per- 
haps, thanany other. Yet this decade of ex- 
perience brings to light the far better fact 
that, where fairly administered, with due re- 
gard to its underlying principles, and in 
the spirit of charity which it evermore in- 
culcates, it is a polity under whose protec- 
tion a great denomination like ours may 
dwell in peace and in safety from decade 
to decade and even from century to cen- 


tury. 
3. The general aspects of the period now 


under review afford large ground both for 
comfort and forhope. It hasbeen a period 
not merely of doctrinal and ecclesiastical 
peace and of numerical progress, but also 
of spiritual activity and Christian develop- 
ment. The increase of 188,000 in the num- 
ber of persons connected with our Sabbath- 
schools is a most suggestive fact, indicat- 
ing, as it does, a more intelligent and ten- 
der care of the Church for the youth under 
her charge. Many revivals in particular 
churches and sections of country have 
occurred, bringing in large numbers of 
genuine disciples. The spirit of missions 
has prevailed and grown during the decade, 
though the practical work of tissions, 
under the financial embarrasments of the 
period has not been carried forward in 
equal ratio. Our ecclesiastical bodies have 
arrayed themselves earnestly on the side of 
temperance and other moral reforms. The 
divine right of slavery-no longer secures 
recognition. The Sabbath and other 
Christian institutions have received the 
highest official as well the most zealous 
practical support. The state, in the exer- 
cise of its proper functions, has been 
honored and sustained. The taint of dis- 
loyalty attaches to neither our ministers 
nor our people. In all such directions as 
in those previously named, the review of 
this critical decade in our denominational 
history gives ample room alike for comfort 
and for promise. 

It has been feared by some that the Pres- 
byterian Church would not prove equal to 
its grand opportunity. It has been feared 
that the multiplication of strength and re- 
sources consequent upon the Union would 
develop pride and inertia and lead on 
finally to relapse and decay. It has been 
feared that the authority of creeds and de- 
liverances and precedents would become 
repressive of free thought, and that a dead 
uniformity in both belief and life would 
follow. It has been feared that some par- 
ticular school or faction would assume 
precedence over the rest; that strifes of 
opinion or of interest would break in upon 
the common peace; that strength and zeal 
would be wasted in partisan contests; and 
that, amid the wrangle of factions, the com- 
mon banner would at last be trailed in the 
dust. Such fears may be realized; but for 
the present they are highly improbable. 





The compact of 1869 may be broken; but 4 


the signs do not nowappear. These causes 
of decadence may come in, but their pres- 
ence is not yet perceptible. I anticipate 
for the Presbyterian-Church another de- 
cade more peaceful, more fruitful, more 
satisfactory than the last. I anticipate 
larger increase in the nomber of churches, 
and especially of ministers, more of mis- 
sionary activity, greater energy and efli- 
ciency in all forms of church work, and a 
decisive advance toward the continental 
position to which, as a denomination, we 
may fitly aspire. The conditions are pres- 
ent, the human forces and causes are 
already operative, and, with the blessing of 
God, the result may be nobler, better than 
that here recorded. 

I may be pardoned for saying, in conclu- 
sion, that my eye turns especially, as the 
central agency in promoting this future, to 
the fifteen hundred young men who have 
entered our ministry since 1869; and to the 
fifteen hundred more who will follow them 
in the next decade—men born into their 
high office under the Union, animated 
supremely by its spirit, and glorying in the 
work to which that Union invites them; 
men who are Calvinists, but Calvinists in a 
broad and catholic sense, and, therefore, 
under priestly. bondage of no sort; men 
who are aglow with the best evangelic 
spirit of the age and in most cordial sym- 
pathy with all who love Christ everywhere; 
and for all these reasons men to whom the 
future of our beloved Church may be safe- 
ly entrusted in the generation following. 
They enter into a grand heritage, and they 
will guard it well. And, if that Church 
gathers warmly around such a ministry, 
and worthily shares its plans and labors 
and sacrifices, he who writes in these col- 
umns the story of the Presbyterian Church 
a decade hence will have a task even more 
delightful than mine. 

Lang SEMINARY. 





“INDIANS NOT TAXED.” 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue phrase placed atthe head of this 
article occurs in article 1 section 2 of the 
Constitution of the United States, in the 
following connections: ‘‘ Representatives 
and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several states which may be in- 
cluded in this Union according to their 
respective numbers, which sball be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to 
service fora term of yearseand excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons.” The same phrase occurs, as 
follows, in the Fourteenth Amendment: 
**Representatives shall be apportioned 
among the several states according to their 
respective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each state, excluding 
Indians not taxed.” 

The apportionment here referred to 
means a division of representatives in Con- 
gress among the several states on the basis 
of their respective populations, giving to 
each state a number of representatives pro- 
portionate to its population, as compared 
with the population of the other states, 
For this purpose it is provided that a cen- 
sus shall be taken once in every ten years, 
and that the number of representatives 
shall not exceed one for every thirty thou- 
sand persons, with the qualification that 
each state shall have, at least, one repre- 
sentative. The population in all the states 
being ascertained, then, by a common 
divisor or ratio applied to all, not exceed- 
ing one representative for every thirty- 
thousand persons, the number of represent- 
atives to which each state, in virtue of its 
population is entitled, is also ascertained. 

The persons to be counted in ascertain- 
ing the representative population in each 
state, as originally provided for, are the 
whole number of free persons, including 
therein those bound to service for a term 
of years, and, after excluding Indians not 
taxed, adding thereto three-fifths of all 
other persons. By these ‘‘ other persons” 
slaves were meant, three-fifths of whom 
were to be counted. Under the Fourteenth 
Amendment the whole number of persons in 
each state are to be counted, with the excep- 
tion of Indians not taxed. By persons are 
meant resident persons, inhabitants within 
the boundaries of a state. 

When the phrase “Indians not taxed” 





was first placed in the Constitution, thera 
were within the territorial boundaries of 
the original thirteen states numerous Indian 
tribes, occupying lands as distinct political 
communities, having and administering a 
government of their own, independently of ~ 
the states in which they resided, and, con- 
sequently, not being members of those 
states. They were within the territorial 

limits of the states, but not within their 

jurisdiction. The taxing power of the 

states did not act upon them asa class. 

They did not owe allegiance to the states. 

They were not merged in the common mass 

of the white people, but were a distinct and 

separate people by themselves, though liv- 
ing within the territorial boundaries of the 
states, There is no doubt that the phrase 
‘Indians not taxed” was meant to desig- 
nate Indians considered as existing in and 
maintaining tribal relations in the states 
and occupying a portion of their territory. 

The phrase has no application to any other 
elass of Indians. 

If, for example, there were Indians 
whose tribal relations had been dissolved, 
and who, like any other persons, lived 
among white people as apart of the general 
community, or if there are such Indians 
now in the states, then they would not be 
embraced in the class of ‘ Indians not 
taxed.” The mere fact that such Indians 
pay no taxes does not necessarily put them 
in this class. The reason might be that 
they have nothing on which to pay taxes. 
If they had property, they would be taxable, 
like other persons. 

Dr. Farrar, in his ‘‘Manual of the Consti- 
tution,” pp. 61, 62, explains the exclusion 
of ‘‘ Indians not taxed,” as follows: ‘‘ In- 
dians not taxed are excluded by express 
provision, because, belonging to their own 
native tribes, governed by their own ancient 
usages and laws, and not accepting our 
civilization or allegiance to our govern- 
ment, though within its jurisdiction and 
in some respects under its protection, it was 
thought right that they should not be sub- 
jected to the burdens and duties of mem- 
bership of the nation, nor, of course, en- 
titled to its rights and privileges. Being 
native-born inhabitants of the land and, 
as such, having the best possible franchise 
therein, they must necessarily have been in- 
cluded in any proper description of the 
people or citizens of the country, had it not 
been for the express exclusion.” 

It should be remembered that this exclu- 
sion, as made by the Constitution, is sim- 
ply from being counted in enumerating the 
representative population in each state, 
The most of the Indians being tribal and, 
hence, owing allegiance to their respective 
Indian governments, and not to the states, 
it was deemed proper that such Indians, 
though born in the states, should not, as a 
class, be counted in the enumeration for 
representative purposes, - The exclusion 
limits itself to them. 

Congress, in section 1992 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, defines United 
States citizenship in respect to persons as 
follows: ‘‘ All persons born in the United 
States and not subject to any foreign 
power, excluding Indians not taxed, are 
declared to be citizens of the United 
States.” Here the exclusion of ‘‘ Indians 
not taxed ” relates expressly to the question 
of citizenship ; and, assuming the consti- 
tutional validity of this statute, then such 
Indians are not citizens of the United 
States. All persons born in the United 
States are citizens thereof, except those 
who are subject to some foreign power and 
those who are included in ‘‘ Indians not 
taxed.” Congress, undoubtedly, meant In- 
dians that exist in tribal relations, and for 
this reason are not taxed. To Indians not 
existing in such relations, but existing as 
members of the community, and, hence, 
subject to the taxing power, the exclusion 
here made would have no application, since 


‘they would not be embraced in the class 


intended to be excluded. 

Judge Cooley, in his edition of ‘‘ Story 
on the Constitution,” section 1933, com- 
ments upon the definition of citizenship 
given in the Fourteenth Amendment, which 
is that ‘‘ all persons born or naturalized in 
the United States and subject to the juris- 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the state wherein they re- 
side.” He thinks that this description 
does not apply to the aboriginal inhab- 
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itants of the country, ‘‘so long as they 
preserve their tribal relations and recog- 
nize the headship of their chiefs.” He 
adds to this opinion another, to the follow- 
ing effect: ‘‘When, however, the tribal 
relations are dissolved, when the headship 
of the chief or the authority of the tribe is 
no longer recognized, and the individual 
Indian, turning his back upon his former 
mode of life, makes himself » member of 
the civilized community, the case is wholly 
altered. He then no longer acknowledges 
a divided allegiance; he joins himself to 
the body politic; he gives evidence of his 
purpose to adopt the habits and customs 
of civilized life; and, as his case is then 
within the terms of this amendment, it 
would seem that his right to protection, in 
person, property, and privilege, must be as 
complete asthe allegiance to the govern- 
ment to which he must then be held—as 
complete, in short, as that of any other 


native-born inha!litant.” 
Acccrding to this construction, an Indl- 
an born in tribal relations, but abandon- 


ing them and living among white people 
and adopting their habits, would, by his 
own action, ipso facto, make himself a citi- 
zen of the United States and the state in 
which he resides. He would join “ himself 
to the body politic” and become a member, 
though he was not such until he dissolved 
his tribal relations. Being born in the 
United States, and by his own action be- 
coming subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
in the full sense of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, he would become a citizen without 
the process of naturalization. 

Judge Deady, in McKay v. Campbell, 2 
Saw., 118, took the ground that, ‘“‘to bea 
citizen of the United States, a person must 
not only be born within its territorial lim- 
its, but must be born subject to its jurisdic- 
tion—that is, in its power and obedience.” 
Subjection to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, becoming a fact after his birth, 
but not existing at the time of birth, would 
not make him a citizen. The subjection 
relates back to his status at the time of 
birth; and, if it did not then exist, he was 
not born a citizen, though he may have 
been born within the territorial limits of 
the United States. He can become a citi- 
zen only by being naturalized, which re- 
quires more than his own action. He can- 
not join the body politic by simply living 
init. Such is the view of Judge Deady. 

So, also, Chancellor Kent, in his ‘‘ Com- 
mentaries,” Vol. II, p. 42, discussing the 
question of “aliens and natives,” says that 
“‘natives are all persons born within the 
jurisdiction of the United States,” and also 
says that “to create allegiance by birth, 
the party must be born not only within the 
territory, but within the ligeance of the 
government.” He may be born within the 
territory, but not within the ligeance, as in 
the case of children born in the army of 
a state while abroad and occupying a for- 
eign country. Such children are deemed 
to be born in allegiance and subjection to 
the sovereign to whom the army belongs. 
The political significance which attaches to 
the place of birth grows out of the fact 
that it is usually accompanied with subjec- 
tion to jurisdiction and is taken to indi- 
cate the jurisdiction to which the person is 
subject. 

Now, according to Judge Deady and the 


principle laid down by Chancellor Kent 
Indians born in tribal relations and of | 
tribal Indians are no. born subject to the 


jurisdiction of the United States within the 
intent of the Fourteenth Amendment; and, 
hence, they would not, as suggested by 
Judge Cooley, become citizens of the 
United States by simply abandoning those 
relations, any more than an emigrant from 





a foreign country would become such a | 
citizen by taking up his domicile in this | 
country. Their .children, born in the 
United States, would fulfill the conditions | 


of the amendment as tocitizenship; but the | 
parents would need to be naturalized in 
order to become citizens. Congress has 
not, as yet, seen fit to pass any law for 
the naturalization of Indians. Section 
2169 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States expressly declares that the provis- 
ions relating to naturalization “ shall ap- 
ply to aliens, being free white persons, and 
to aliens of African nativity, and to persons 
of African descent.” Indians are not em- 
braced in this description, and, hence, can 


| state. 
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derive no benefit from our naturalization 
laws. These laws furnish them no facility 
for abandoning their tribal life and becom- 
ing citizens of the United States. 

Some of the states have made special 
provisions in regard to the Indians resident 
therein. Florida, for example, in article 
16, section 7 of her constitution, allows 
the tribe of Seminole Indians, located in 
the southern part of the state, to elect a 
member to each house of the legislature; 
and in the next section authorizes the 
legislature to tax these Indians, declaring 
that, if they are taxed, this fact shall con- 
stitute them citizens of the state, entitled 
to all the privileges of other citizens, and 
also debar them from special representa- 
tion in the legislature. The constitution 
of Michigan, in article 7, section 1, confers 
the elective franchise on ‘‘ every civilized 
male inhabitant of Indian descent, a native 
of the United States and not a member of 
any tribe.” The coustitution of Minneso- 
ta, in article 7, section 1, provides that 
**persons of Indian blood” residing in 
that state, ‘‘who have adopted the lan- 
guage, customs, and habits of civilization,” 
shall have the right to vote, ‘‘ after an ex- 
amination before any district court of the 
state, in such manner as may be provided 
by law,” and after they ‘shall have been 
pronounced by said court capable of en- 
joying the rights of citizenship within the 
state.” Wisconsin, in article 3, section 1 
of her constitution, places in the list of 
voters ‘‘persons of Indian blood who 
have once been declared by Congress to be 
citizens of the United States, any subse- 
quent law of Congress to the contrary not- 
withstanding,” and also ‘‘ civilized per- 
sons of Indian descent, not members of 
any tribe.” 

These are examples of state provisions 
in respect to Indian rights and privileges. 
They are, however, operative only in the 
states making them. They give to the 
Indian no civil or political status that he 
can carry elsewhere and in virtue of which 
claim rights in other states. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Dred Scott v. 
Sandford, 19 How., 393, took the ground 
that each state might confer upon its 
citizens just what privileges it pleased and 
might make citizens of whom it pleased. It 
might make aliens or Indians citizens; yet, 
this state action would not make them 
citizens elsewhere or citizens of the United 
States. The General Government, and 
that alone, can confer a citizenship on 
those not born,citizens that shall exist 
everywhere in the Union. 

The Indian problem must end at last in 
the extinction of the race altogether, or in 
Indian citizenship, which would give to the 
Indian the same rights and subject him to 
the same responsibilities as pertain to the 
white race. The latter is the great desid- 
eratum to be attained. It would leave no 
class of ‘‘ Indians not taxed”; no Indians 
in some respects subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Government, yet not sufficiently to 
be citizens of the United States. A pre- 
paratory process is necessary to reach this 
result, and considerable time will be 
required for it to work out the result. The 
Indians themselves are to be educated to 
the idea, and made to see that citizenship, 
as individuals, is for them the best possible 
status. This implies, of course, either a 
total relinquishment or a very important 
modification of their tribal system as dis- 
tinct and semi-independent communities. 
The most practical and for them the best 
mode of attaining the end would be to 
gather them together in the Indian Terri- 
tory, and there organize them into an 
Indian body politic of United States 
citizens, and ultimately into an Indian 
This is certainly possible, and it 
would be vastly better for the Indians than 
their present anomalous condition, as well 


| as better for the people of the United 


States. It would make them a part of the 
people, as they never bave been and never 
can be under the policy which has hitherto 
been pursued. 





Mamma seeks to console her crying 
child. ‘‘ Why do you cry, John? What has 
hurt you?” “Mamma (and he bawls more 
lustily than ever), yesterday I fell down and 
hurt myself.” ‘ Yesterday! Then why do you 
ery to-day?” “Oh! because you were not at 
home yesterday.” 
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Sanitary 


DUST AND DISEASE. 


We once heard a man expatiate grandly 
upon the glories of the sea. ‘‘Whydo you 
like the sea so much?” said one. “ Because 
there is no dust there,” was the reply. It may 
not be the most gsthetic view; but, neverthe- 
less, it has a practical turn. It is pure air, 
not only im the sense that it has its full share 
of oxygen, but that it is delivered from the 
innumerable floating particles that are found 
in the air of the land. Tyndall, with sun- 
beams in a dark room, and with variations of 
light, has shown us how numerous, beyond 
our former conception, are these minute atoms. 
When to these are added all those floating 
particles which we associate under the name 
of dust, we need not wonder that such air 
needs our most attentive consideration in its 
relations to health. Experience is constantly 
showing not only how intensely the lungs are 
vital organs, but that, of all others, they are the 
ones most susceptible to outward influences. 
Not only do lung diseases sum up a larger 
aggregate of deaths than any other class; 
but, where there is not death, their trapair- 
ment or continuous embarrassment has very 
much to do with enfeeblement. Whenever 
we expend vital force unnecessarily, that does 
not prove that we may not be able to make 
compensation, and so preserve the equilib- 
rium of life. But it would be far better if we 
could save the necessity for compensation, 
and so make the force aggressive and produc- 
tive, rather than merely compensatory. When 
the atmosphere is moist or there is continuous 
rain, persons are very apt to remark upon the 
uphealthfulness of the weather; but a dry 
atmosphere, filled with floating particles of 
dust, is far more trying to the lungs and to 
the general health. 

The composition of dust is far more com- 
plex than mést imagine. Even as we find it in 
the country, when placed under the micro- 
scope or subjected to chemical tests, it is 
found to consist of various organic and de. 
caying, as well as mineral substances, in a fine 
state of division. Besides the mechanical irri- 
tation of the particles, there is also that evil 
which arises from decay. When we come 
to add to this the still more complex 
material furnished in city, or household, or 
factory life, it is easy to see how breathing 
may be impeded or the apparatus be made to 
to work under disadvantages. Smoke, for in- 
stance, is not merely injurious by the gases it 
may contain, but because of the noxious float- 
ing particles of which it is often the vehicle. 
The common bousehold sweeping is illy en- 
dured by those of weak lungs; and, in the ab- 
sence of active outdoor exercise as a relief, is 
badly borne by many women. As we come 
to examine into the diseases of the wage 
classes, or of factory life, it is found that 
some of the most serious and chronic impair- 
ments to health result from this cause. The 
constant exposure to the dust enfeebles the 
air-vesicles, and often leads to deposits, which 
become a serious embarrassment later in life. 
In the case of millers, evidence of their vo- 
cation is often found in the lungs, and many a 
man can have his occupation determined by 
the mechanical particles in his lungs long 
years after he has retired from the trade of 
his early or middle life. We recently attended 
the proprietor of a drug mill, who, although 
he had left his work ten years before, 
in his sputa bore the marks of his business. 
It is well worth while, in the interest of 
health, to pay some attention to the protection 
of the breathing apparatus where there is 
necessary exposure to such causes of disease. 
Various forms of respirators have been de- 
vised, which may be worn over the nose or 
mouth and which serve to strain out the 
floating particles. How immense is the quan- 
tity in the air of London one can see under 
the Houses of Parliament, where great sheets 
of bagging or canvas are used to strain the 
air and so become quickly coated with films 
of dust and bleckness. In some trades it is 
now common for the workmen to protect 
themselves, although, from the fact that we 
establish toleration of local irritants, many 
afteratime become careless. The habit of 
thoroughly washing out the mouth and nos- 
trils at noon and night is valuable to workmen 
thus exposed. The old advice to keep the 
mouth shut is important in all dusty occupa- 
tions. The nose is a better chimney or respi- 
rator and will detain many of the particles. 
The hairy or ciliary provision is not in vain, 
and it even may be an argument for a hairy 
lip. We are convinced that, in the interest 
of the health of all cl , and jally 





of the wage-classes, attention needs to be 
far more attracted to this subject. There 
are so many trades that involve exposure, so 
many household duties that bring us in con- 
tact with dust not always fresh and pure, and 
so many millions of floating atoms in the sir 
about us, we should be careful not te add to 
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exposure, and, where excessive, to protect 
ourselves from this minute, oft-repeated, 
and finally destructive injury. Dust is too 
often dirt, and aerial sewage or any form of 
aerial foulness get into the system through 
the lungs as easily as do more palpable sub- 
stances through the stomach. The lungs, as 
well as the stomach, receive and elaborate 
what is equivalent to food. Their stracture 
is more delicate than that of the stomach; 
the access to the blood and to the life more 
direct. We must see to it that the solid and 
particulate matter of air is not taken or de 
posited to a disturbing extent, and that, if 
there are unavoidable exposures, we provide 
ourselves with methods of protection. 


* . 
> . 








Biblical Research, 


M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU, whose work on the 
Moabite Stone is now in the press, has just 
brought out an interesting volume, entitled 
** T’ Imagerie phénicienne et la mythologie icono- 
logique chez les Grecs."" In this he puts forth 
several suggestions of interest to biblical schol- 
ars. Thus, on a silver bowl found at Palestrina, 
the ancient Preneste, in 1876, engraved by 
Phenician artists and bearing a Penician in- 
scription, is a representation of the goddess 
Tanit intervening to save a huntsman, togeth- 
er with his chariot, horses, and charioteer, 
from danger. She is symbolized by the face 
and arths of the Egyptian goddess Hathor, 
furnished with wings, and holding between her 
hands the chariot and itsoccupants. M. Gan- 
neau compares the Old Testament expression 
of *‘ covering ”’ or “‘hiding under the shadow of 
God’s wings.” —(See Ps. xvii, 8; xxxvi, 7; lvii, 
1;1Ixi,4; lxiii,7; xci,1; Ruth 11,12; Malachi 
iv, 2.) The picture further reminds us of the 
ascension of Elijahin a chariot of fre. Again, 
two duplicate tariffs of the sacrifices offered 
in the Temple of Baal have been found at 
Marseilles and Carthage. In these the follow- 
ing animals are enumerated as fit for immola- 
tion (1) the ox, (2) the calf and stag, (3) the 
ram and goat, (4) the lamb, the kid, and the 
fawn. The stag is written $+, as in Hebrew. 
M. Ganneau explains this list as consisting of 
four adult animals—the ox, stag, ram, and 
goat—and the four corresponding young ani- 
mals—the calf, fawn, lamb, and kid. He fur- 
ther shows that the stag was substituted for 
the human victim once sacrificed by the 
Cartheginians, and that, consequently, no 
mention of human sacrifices is made in 
these tariffs. Now, it is curious that in 
the account of Abraham’s sacrifice, in Gen. 
xxil, 13, we have only to change the Masoretic 
punctuation (reading ‘yx, ’ayydl, or ’ayil) to 
make the animal substituted for Isaac a stag. 
The tariff found at Carthage further enjoins 
that the skin of the victim should be given to 
the priests. The same is the regulation of the 
Jewish law (Leviticus vii, 8), as well as of a 
decree written in the fifth century B. C. and 
found at Miletus, which, though in Greek, 
refers to the ritual of the Didymzan Apollo, 
which was of Phenician origin. It is curious 
that the tariff found at Marseilles differsin this 
point from the tariff of Carthage. According 
to it, the skin was to return to the offerer of 
the sacrifice. M, Ganneau sees an analogy to 
the Feast of Tabernacles not only in the fair 
still held at Tanta, in Egypt, but also in the 
two great equinoctial feasts celebrated im.the 
Temple of Isis, near Neon, or Tithorca, in 
Phocis. At these two feasts tents or taber- 
nacles were made of branches, like the Jewish 
succoth, and sacrifices were made according to 
the Egyptian ritual. The rich offered oxen 
and stags; the poor, geese and other birds. Dr. 
Oort, however, has lately attempted to ex- 
plain the word succoth by the name of the 
Assyrian deity, Sakkut, mentioned in Amos v, 
26, where the Hebrew ought to be rendered 
‘But now ye bear Sakkut your king and 
Chiun,” or the planet Saturn. M. Ganneau 
would also illustrate the expression ueed in 
Isaiah Ixiii, 9, “‘the angel of his face,” by the 
title of the Phenician goddess Tanit, “‘the 
face of Baal,” the Sun-god. It is under the 
form of “ the face of Baal” that Tanit is rep- 
resented on the cup of Palestrina. 


....Prof. Schrader, and M. Lenormant after 
him, have succeeded in explaining a cylinder 
which belonged toan Armenian king in the 
8th century B.C. The cylinder is preserved 
in the Museum of the Hague, and the inscrip- 
tion upon it is in Assyrian, though M. Ménant 
has supposed it to be Armenian. It is a talis- 
man, rather than a seal, intended to drive 
away evil spirits. These evil spirits are rep- 
resented as inhabiting the mountains, in the 
form of large birds, the prototype of the roc 
of the “‘ Arabian Nights,’ and, as in one or 
two other instances, are depicted as ostriclies. 
Achalcedony gem, now at Paris, figured by 
Lajard (‘* Culte de Mithra;” Pl. 61, No. 8, 
shows us the ged Merodach attacking an 
ostrich with the same scimetar as that with 
which he overthrew the dragom Tiamtu. The 
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inscription on the cylinder, which is very plain 
and legible, rans as follows: (1) ‘“‘The seal 
of Urzana, (2) king of the city of Muzazir, 
(3) the capital city, (4) the stone of the 
Lamas (or winged bull), (5) which like 
@ serpent (6) on the mountains (7) opens 
ais mouth.” The Lamas, or protecting 
spirit, is represented holding the neck of 
an ostrich in either hand. The demon 
symbolized by the ostrich seems to be the 
storm, called in Accadian “the bird of the 
divine storm-cloud,”’ into which, according to 
an old myth, the god Zu was transformed, 
after his theft of the tablets of destiny from 
Bel. Muzazir,it may be added, was situated 
in the southern part of Armenia, and the seal 
im question was probably part of the spoil 
carried away by Sargon, who attacked and 
defeated Urzana. Sargon says of his con- 
quest: “ As for Urzana, of Muzazir, who had 
trusted to Ursa, of Ararat, and had despised 
submission, by the strength of my army I 
overwhelmed the city of Muzazir like a raven, 
and to save his life he fled alone and ascend- 
ed his mountains. Into Muzazirlike a king 
{ entered. His wife, his sons, his daughters, 
the goods and spoil, the treasures of his pal- 
ace, a8 many as there were, together with 
20,100 men and their children, Khaldia and 
Bagamazda, his gods, along with their numer- 
ous riches, I counted as a spoil.” 


--.-The implication of the account of the 
Exodus that the golden earrings of the Israel- 
ites were both numerous and large, so much 
80 as to amount together to an object as great 
as a molten calf, has seemed surprising, if not 
incredible. Butin late years the tombs of 
Egypt have proved to be rich in earrings of 
gold, and not infrequently ornamented with 
pearls. Representations of ancient life on 
their walls exhibit the rings in use; and one of 
the mural pictures at Thebes depicts women 


comparing the golden decorations of their 
ears. 


Sine Arts, 


Ir is a good sign that public attention is 
being directed to the necessity of providing 
esthetic culture for the people. The April 
number of the London Magazine of Art has an 
interesting account of the “ Kyrle Society,” 
named after the philanthropic *‘ Man of Ross,” 
and established two years ago, with the object 
of “bringing the refining and cheering in- 
fluences of natural and.artistic beauty home 
© the people.” [t numbers among its sup- 
porters several royal and noble personages 
and several artists. So far it has occupied 
itself chiefy with decorating wards in 
hospitals and other institutions, giving 
‘oratorios and concerts in the poorest parts 
‘of London, and procuring and preserving 
‘open spaces. Mainly owing to its represent- 
ations, the Corporation of the City of London 
bas purchased Burnham Beeches, and given 
the ground for the use of the public forever. 
And ft is now trying to procure the opening 
of Lincoln’sInn Fields at stated times to the 
children of the neighborhood, and to secure 
the site of the Horsemonger Lane Gaol for a 
public garden. The undertakings of the Society 
are all carried on by voluntary workers and its 
success up to this time is encouraging. It is 
doing what the city government could easily 
and ought to do. 


--+-In the same Magazine Mr. J. R. Royle 
nas a sketch of modern Indian meta)-work, to 
which the attention of Europe has been 
recently directed by the specimens sent to 
various International Exhibitions. The In- 
dian workman, according to Mr. Royle, per- 
mits himself more freedom than his European 
confrére, not confining himself tg stereotyped 
models, but indulging his fancy at will. There 
are few important towns where some sort of 
metal-work is not carried on, but each place 
has its specialty. Benares and Moradabad are 
famous for engraved brass-work, Tanjor for 
copper, and Karnal fora unique open trellis- 
work of cast brass, in which the open-work 
panels are usually backed with colored velvet 
or foil, the brass being f 
a Hn g frequently silver- 

.---The British Museum has just received 
casts of some of the sculptures found at 
Olympia, such as the ‘‘Hermes”’ of Praxiteles, 
the “Nike” of Psonius, and the “ Atlas” 
metope from the Temple of Jupiter. They 
are somewhat criticised, we notice, in The 
Academy; especially carelessness in the execu- 
tion of the meiope. There ought to be a number 
of museums in this country that wil] have this 
series. We believe they are ordered for Bos- 
ton and for Amherst College. 

.-.- The San Donato sale of pictures excited 
se much interest that other Italians are selling 
their collections of antiques. The late Count 
Possenti’s fine collection of Greek, Byzantine, 

Renaissance ivories 





Personalities, 


ALEXANDER MICHAELOVION GoRTOHAKOFF 
whose long and brilliant career is just closing, 
was born in 1798; entered the Russian diploma- 
tic service in 1824 ; negotiated the marriage of 
the Princess Olga, youngest daughter of the 
Czar Nicholas, with the Crown Prince of 
Wartemburg, {n 1840; was accredited repre- 
sentative of Russia at Frankfort, the capital 
of the German Confederacy, where he made 
the acquaintance of Bismarck ; was afterward 
ambassador to the Court of Vienna; suc- 
ceeded Nesselrode as premier in 1836 ; and has 
ever since guided the destinies of Russia. He 
won a reputation by keeping Austria quiet 
during the Eastern War, and he has generally 
been in sympathy with Prussia and the United 
States. His last public service was performed 
at the Berlin Congress. His family, which 
traces its descent from Rurik, the founder of 
the Russian Empire, has been for three 
hundred years distinguished in politics and 
literatare. 


....The Estafetteand Ordre publish a letter 
from Prince Jerome Napoleon on decrees 
against unauthorized religious confraternities. 
The Prince declares he cannot, without being 
false to his origin, show himself an enemy of 
religion or of the Revolution. He continues: 
“*The decrees do not constitute persecution. 
They are only a return to an indispensable 
rule of public law. The fiction of a consery- 
ative union has lasted too long. There is 
nothing in common between the Legitimists 
and ourselves. It is time for each one to 
resume his colors, traditions, and principles, 
and that all ambiguity should cease.” 


...-Old Madame Rothschild, mother of the 
mighty capitalists, attained the age of ninety- 
eight years. Her wit, which was remarkable, 
and her intellectual) faculties, which were of 
no common order, were preserved to the end. 
In her last illness, when surrounded by her 
family, her physician being present, she said 
in a suppliant tone to the latter: ‘‘ Dear 
Doctor, try to do something for me.” 
“Madame, what canIdo? I can’t make you 
young again.’’ ‘‘No, Doctor, I don’t want to 
be young again; but I want to continue to 
grow old.” 

...-The late Bishop Milman, of Calcutta, a 
nephew of the famous Dean of St. Paul’s, was 
unwearied in labors for the welfare of the 
Hindus, counting no fatigue or danger too 
great when duty required it. His idea of his 
metropolitan authority was somewhat grand. 
He expected implicit obedience, not only from 
his own clergy, but also from the missionaries 
of the London Soctfeties and from the military 
chaplain-general and his subordinates. His 
biography bas been written by his sister. 





....Of English Roman Catholic noblemen, 
the Marquis of Ripon, the Lords O’Hagan, 
Howard of Glossop, Acton, Emly, Beaumont, 
Camoys, Clifford, Kenmare, Lovat, Stourton, 
Stafford, and the Earl of Fingall are Liberals; 
while Viscount Bury, the Earl of Denbigh, the 
Marquis of Bute (Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Lo- 
thair’’), and the Lords Granard, Gerard, Ox- 
ford, Arundel], and Gormanston are Conserv- 
atives. The Duke of Norfolk and Lord Petre 
are wavering. 


...- The King of Siam is expected to visit 
this country in July next. He is said to be a 
resale and vigorous young man, and it is 
possible that he may carry home with him use- 
ful ideas about government and the develop- 
ment of the internal resources of his country. 
The government of Siam is despotic. There 
are two kings, of which the second has no con- 
trol over affairs. 


...-King Alphonso has seut a photograph 
of himself, beautifully framed in Spanish 
enamel of gold and silver on steel, to the His- 
torical Society of Missouri. The picture bears 
the King’s autograph, and {is a token of ap- 
proval of the Society’s intended celebration 
of the anniversary of the first Mississippi 
River exploration. 


...-Lord Rosebery, tn addition to paying 
Mr. Gladstone’s expenses, whatever they may 
be, for Midlothian, contfibuted $25,000 toward 
the election for Southwark of Mr. Cohen, a 
very able Hebrew barrister, who is a relative 
of Lady Rosebery. 

...-Baron Elcho, in the peerage of the 
United Kingdom, lately deceased, was Ear! of 
March, Earl of Wemyss, Viscount Peebles, 
and Baron Douglass, and was descended from 
Macduff, who was first Earl of Fife, in the 
eleventh century. 


.---Rear-Admiral Henry K. Thacher, who 
died recently, in Boston, aged 74, was a grand- 
son of the Revolutionary General Henry Knox 
and a member of the Order of Cincinnati. 


..-.The Pope is said to be a stadent and 
thinker, occupying himself much with ques- 
tions of theology and phildsophical dis- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


brids are more generally fertile than he once 
supposed; and some comments on this in 
some quarters have been made, evidently 
under the impression that Mr. Darwin had 
hitherto believed that hybrids were generally 
sterile. But this is far from heving been Mr. 
Darwin’s position. He is a remarkably candid 
and generous man, and, in over-anxiety to 
do justice, is likely to make admissions that 
a less generous man would not feel called 
on to make. 
works may see that he bas always conceded 
the fertility of hybrids. 
Species”’ he refers to the common tobacco 
crossed with Nicotina glutinosa, a very distinct 
species. Some crossed kinds (‘‘ mongrels’’) 


fectly fertile’? mongrels. So in his *‘ Animals 
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Mr. Darwin has recently stated that hy- 


Any reader of Mr Darwin's 


In his ** Origin of 


were ‘‘perfectly fertile,” and the hybrid 
above noted ‘‘not so sterile ’’ as these “‘ per- 


and Plants under Domestication” he makes 
frequent mention of fertile hybrids, and quotes 
especially Gaertner as saying “that reversion 
rarely occurs with hybrid plants raised from 
species which have not been cultivated, 


tivated they are of frequent occurrence.” 

All this, of course, implies a full knowledge 

that hybrids are often fertile. Hybrids 

are sometimes barren. Now Mr. Darwin has 

reason to believe that they are less barren 

than he thought they were. This is aboit all. 

It may be, however, remarked that very little 

aid can be derived from the fertility or steril- 

ity of hybrids in building theories of the 

origin of species, because there is nearly as 

much variation in this respect among con- 

ceded species as among known hybrids. 

Among primroses, for instance, where we 

find some species very infertile, often requir- 
ing pollen from other plants, there are some 

remarkably self-fertile. For instance, Primula 
involucrata, though carefully preserved from 

wind or insects, produces an abundance of 
seed from every flower. Then there are some 
whole genera in which every species shows a 
tendency to fertility, while other genera have 
every species of a remarkably sterile character, 
Fome whole orders, like Asclepiadacew, though 
with all the help that insects can give them, 
have an immense preponderance of sterile 
flowers in a great number of species, and this 
character pervades numerous genera in that 
order. Again, sterility is affected to an im- 
mense extent by nutritive conditions. Apple 
trees, holly trees, wistarias, and many others 
have their seasons of abundance and their 
seasons of light fruitage; and, though, per- 
haps, Mr. Darwin has been prone occasionally 
to attribute more to insect agency, foreign 
pollen, and other incidents of crossing and 
hybridizing than to nutritive laws, he pays 
these latter conditions enough respect to pre- 
vent our being startled when he tells us he 
believes there is more fertility among hybrids 
than he once supposed. 


....-How far hybrids exist among plants in 
Nature seems to be an unsettled question. 
Professor George C. Swallow, of the Universi- 
ty of Missouri, in a recent address, says that 
**{t is admitted by all that hybrids rarely occur 
in Nature.” But Dr. George Engelmann cer- 
tainly would object to this. He has placed on 
record that a number of forms of oaks which 
- he has met within a state of nature are hybrids; 
aud, if one individual can thus meet with say 
but a half dozen hybrids in his very limited 
acquaintance, how many more would he dis- 
cover if every oak tree in North Americacould 
be presented for his inspection? Certainly, 
there are many botanists who believe that 
these changes are the result of what Mr. 
Darwin would call an “‘ innate law of change,” 
and not necessarfly hybrids, because they hap- 
pen to seem intermediate between two forms 
already known. But even this will not justify 
the statement that ‘‘all” admit that hybrid 
plantsseldom occurin Nature. Inthe same ad- 
dress Professor Swallow refers to the Bartram 
oak as not a hybrid, because s¢edlings return to 
“the parent”? species. As a matter of fact, 
this curious form (Quercus heterophylla) of 
Michaux reproduces itself exactly from seed. 
The only instance recorded to the contrary is 
a willow oak, which, however, there is good 
reason now to believe never had any relation 
to the original Bartram oak. It is the misfor- 
tune of much of the argument for and against 
“evolution,” in these our times, that mere 
‘‘rumors” are taken as absolute facts; and it 
becomes important that “‘lookers-on;” like 
ourselves, should see that we get the facts, 
pure and unadulterated. 


...-The Government publishes ‘‘A Cata- 
logue of the Forest Trees of North America,” 
by Charles 8. Sargent, of Harvard College, 
which seems to be a very admirable work. It 
gives the habitat of every tree, with its uses. 
The avthor begs for further information, 





cussions. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BEAMAN, H. H., West Bridgewater, accepts 
call to North Oxford, Mass. 
CLARKE, Ws. N.,D.D., Newton Center,Mass., 
accepts call to Montreal, Canada. 
EAGER, G. B., becomes pastor in Mobile, Ala. 
EPSTEIN, E. M., prof. in Heidelberg College, 
has left Ref. Ch. and become a Baptist. 
FAVOR, M., Proctor, closes bis labors at 
Greenville, Mass. 

GOW, Grorgs B., accepts call to Brattleboro’, 
Vt. 

HAYNES, L. M. 8., D.D., Norwich, accepts 
call to Binghamton, N.Y. 

NEWMAN, F. R., ord. at Mount Olive, IT 
PERRY, G. H., Chatham, Mass., resigns. 
READ, Samvust A., Coos, N. H., resigns, 
SPAFFORD, L. E., called to Bellevue, Mich, 
SPALDING, C. H., accepts call to Fourth- 
street ch., Boston, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BISSELL, Jonatuan E., Highland Park, Ml., 
called to Newton, Ia. 
CHAPMAN, W. H., ord. as evangelist at 
Pawnee Rock, Kan. 
CLARK, T. J., Northfield, Mase., resigns. 
De FOREST, H. P., inst. at Taunton, Mass. 
DEVINE, J. A., late of Montreal, invited to 
supply at Ripton, Vt., one year. 
GOODRICH, Darius N., Windham, Vt., dis- 
missed. 
HART, BorvetT, called to First ch., New 
Haven, Conn. 
HOLEYOKE, Wm. E., accepts call to Nepon- 
set, Il. 
KELSEY, F. D., inst. over First ch., New 
Gloucester, Me. 
MALLARY, R. DeWrrt, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
called to Lenox, Mass. 
NICHOLS, N. R., Barnet, Vt., dismissed. 
NOYES, D. J., Hanover, N. H., invited to 
supply at Lyndonville, Vt. 
PAINE, Joun Cuester, dicd in Groveland, 
Mass., March 10th, aged 74. 
PERKINS, Henry M., Chandlerville, Il., re- 
signs. 
PRATT, D. M., Hartford Seminary, called to 
Torrington, Conn. . 
SON, C. J., Rockwell, Ia., invited 
ae at Wolcott, Vt. 
RODGERS, Levi, Claremont, N. H., resigns. 
SMITH, Witu1am E., Newark, N. J., accepts 
call to Aledo, Il. 
STAPLES, J. C., Andover, Mass., called to 
Fast Jaffrey, N. H. 
STARR, FE. C., Wethersfield-Ave. ch., Hart- 
ford, Conn., resigns. 
STREETER, 8. W., Wayne, Obio, died, April 
7th, of heart disease. 
TAINTOR, C. H., South Weare, declines call 
to Center Harbor, N. 
TYLER, A. H., Middletown, Mass., resigns. 
UPTON, J. 8., Auburn Seminary, called to 
Bridgewater, N. Y. 
‘R, Sepewick P., Brandon, Vt., calied 
wee Brookfield, Mass. : 
WILEY, C. W., Burr Oak, Iowa, resigns. 
WILLIAMS, W. B., Mondovi, called to Pratrie 
dn Chien, Wis. 
WILSON. Grorce Al., accepts call to Second 
church, Biddeford, Me. 
WOODHULL, Jonw A., Groton, Conn., re 
signe. 
LUTHERAN. 


BRUNING, H. H., Erie, Penn., resigns. 
BUENLER, W. R., Newburg, N. Y., called to 
lusting Sun, Penn. 
MILLER, J., inst. at Beaver Falls, Penn. 
PASSAVANT, W. A., Jn., called to Wicker 
Park Mission, Chicago, Il. 
T. C., Carlisle, Penn., accepts cal} 
saa Pulaski, Til. ’ 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


DAVIS, 8. F., called to Macomb, fil. 
NSE, Harvey D., St. Louis, Mo., called to 
- First ch., Buffalo, N. Y. 
KIP, Isaac L., called to Patterson, N. Y. 
MALCOLM, J. H., Des Moines, called to 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
PARKINSON, M. F., Industry, Penn., resigns. 
PRIEST, J. A., Newton, N.J., resigns. 
SSELL, J L., Philadelphia, Penn., called 
™ to Seventh ch., Cincinnati, O. 
RUTHERFORD, Joun, accepts call to Ger- 
mantown, Penn. 
WILLIAMB, Rosert H., Frederick City, Md., 
called to Pencader, Del. 
MISCELLAFEOUS. 


/ 


,H. E., becomes ass’t pastor of Re- 

ae ch. at Paradise, Md. 

COMFORT, H. J., Chambersburg, Penv., res 
signs pastorate Reformed ch. 

GRAND, Jotius, accepts.call to Reformed 
ch., Owatonna, Mi 
TCHER, Charu 

—_ the New York 
ence, died recen 
aged 69. 








iding elder 
ist Confer- 
iyo, N.-Y., 


JONES, Dewry.Jn., of the senior class of 
Auburn Theo. Sem., accepts call from the 
Reformed Church, Mapletown, N. Y. 

HOCH, W.H., accents eall to Moravian ch. 
at Green Bay, Wis. 





especially as to the range of the various trees. 


ROMIG, W. H.. onnte call to Moravian oh. 
it Harmony, 
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Hlissions, 


It is quite evident that the religious- 
toleration clause of the Berlin Treaty is re- 
garded as a dead letter in Turkey. Itis no 
safer fora Mohammedan to become a Chris- 
tian now than it was before the war. A few 
months ago the Government at Constantino- 
ple proposed to inflict capital punishment on 
a Mollah for assisting a missionary in translat- 
ing Christian works into the Turkish, and he 
was only saved bythe energetic interference 
of the British minister. The missionaries may 
labor among the other populations of the Em- 
pire; but Moslems are not to be allowed to 
accept the Christian faith. Six years ago 
Mustapha, the only convert from Mohammed- 
anism in Central Turkey, was banished, under 
circumstances of great hardship, from Marash 
to Smyrna. During six years he wandered 
about from place to place in Asiatic Turkey, 
homeless and destitute, not daring to 
return. When, some weeks ago, the Im- 
perial Reform Commission was in session 
at Marash, the wissionary, Mr. Marden, 
asked Said Pasha, chairman of the com- 
mission and governor-general of the province, 
to allow Mustapba to return. The desired 
permission was readily given, and Said prom- 
lsed to order the Marash governor to give the 
exile protection. Accordingly, Mustapha re- 
turned, and took up his quarters with Mr. Mar- 
den. The governor, however, refused to give 
the protection promised, on the ground that It 
would endanger his life. An appeal to Said 
Pasha brought no satisfaction. He said be 
must wait until be got instructions from Con- 
stantinople, and advised that Mustapha be 
sent away. The English consul could help 
but little, and, after four weeks of anxious 
expectancy, it was decided to send Mustapha 
away, before an order should come for his 
banishment. He is, therefore, at present, 
hiding away in the mountains, far distant from 
Marash. Mr. Marden took the exile witb him 
frequently through the streets, and did not re- 
ceive any discourtesy; though Moslems 


dropped their work to gaze at a Mussulman 
who had renounced his faith. The life of 
Mustapha for the past six years has been of 
a sort to try in the severest way bis Christian 
faith. He was shunned everywhere by Mo- 
hammedaus, as aleper would be; and even 
Christians hardly dared to assist him, for fear 
of wa the patronage of their Moslem neigh- 
bors. . Yet he would not yield to the tempta- 
tion to abjure Christianity, and has again be- 
come an exile for the sake of his religion. 





..- The Rev. Jonathan Lees, of the London 
Missionary Society, writes of a tour he recent- 
ly made in the Tientsin country, North China, 
among the villages where efforts have been 
made to secure converts. Seven districts are 
included in the section of country visited by 
Mr. Lees, making an area perhaps 420 miles in 
circumference. Mr. Lees states, as the result 
of his observations, that the people are, in a 
hitherto unknown degree, susceptible and 
receptive. This arises, he thinks, partly from 
two circumstances: viz., the natural decay of 
the old idolatry and the favorable impression 
caused by the famine relief. In the Hiao- 
chang district he received no less than 110 
new probationers. A most singular and en- 
couraging fact he mentions is that a large 
proportion of hearers and converts are wo- 
men. ‘“ This,’’ he says, ‘‘is one of the most 
extraordinary features of the work, and one, 
so far as I know, quite unparalleled elsewhere 
in North China.’’ The explanation of the 
strange event he cannot give. Some say that 
in the famine far more men than women were 
swept away, and, hence, there is a scarcity 
of men, compelling the women to appear, 
accounting for the frequent attendance 
of women at meetings. Others think it is 
in part owing to the impression created by 
Christian assistance to the famine sufferers. 
Whatever the cause may be, the women 
show such a desire to hear the Gospel that no 
ordinary obstacles can prevent them from at- 
tending services. Thus one woman walked 
regularly every Sunday to church toa village 
five miles distant. ‘‘ Eight or ten others 
have lately been walking (small-footed wo- 
men, too) over on the Saturday, a distance of 
ten miles, and remaining over Sunday.”’ They 
are utterly ignorant and sometimes most 
pitiably stupid, so that their earnestness and 
persistence are the more touching. But ‘not 
a few have laid hold of the great facts of the 
Gospel,’’ and even the most stupid weep when 
they speak of the love of Christ for sinners, 
Mr. Lees was greatly encouraged throughout 
his tour by the proiiciency of the. people in 
learning the songs out of books he had dis- 
tributed among them. They never tire of 
singiog these Gospel songs. Many who know 
little of the Catechism sing heartily “‘ The 
Great Physician, Bock of Ages,”’ and the 
like. ot 


It ts announced. dh. the Rev. C. T. 


Wilson and Mr. Pelkii, of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s mission In Uganda, will 
arrive in England this month. When tbey 
left Mtesa’s capital, the King was in an un- 
friendly state of mind; but he has since, it 
seems, treated those who remained with more 
consideration. The missionaries return by 
way of the Nile, and are accompapied with 
three Wacanda chiefs, who bear a letter from 
Mtesa to the Queena. 
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School und College. 


Tue Sist annual report of the trustees 
of the Astor Library for last year shows that 
the total number of books in the library is 
189,114, of whieh 5,869 were added during the 
year, 1,100 of the additions being in the de- 
partment of Oriental history and literature. 
A considerable number of Japanese books 
have been acquired. In the department of 
music, also, there have been excellent addi- 
tions. The new building which Mr. John 
Jacob Astor is now putting up will hold 120,- 
000 additional volumes. The library 1s a good 
oue for general readers, and we trust that it 
will become in time a library for learned ref- 
erence, also. To keep up with special 
branches of learning requires a large expend- 
iture of money, and the resources of the Astor 
Library are not sufficient for this. All honor 
to the munificent liberality of the family 
whose name it bears, and may it speedily be- 
come what its friends desire it to be. 





» 


....We have received from Mr. E. G. Platt 
a short account of the Training School for In- 
dian Youth opened last September at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pa., under the auspices of the J 
United States Indian Bureau. The school 
promises to be a success. It takes Indian 
youth of both sexes, removes them from the 
savage influences of their homes, inducts 
them into civilized habits, instructs them in 
the English language, in the rudiments of 
learning, and in religion, and watches over 
their morals. Among the pupils are repre- 
sentatives of seventeen different tribes, and 
the spectacle of hereditary foes working to- 
gether in peace is a very pleasant and encour- 
aging one. This school is not intended to 
take the place of the Agency schools; but to 
actasasupporttothem. Friends of the In- 
dians will watch ite progress with interest. 


.-.-Of the $130,000 required to put the Har- 
vard Divinity School on a proper basis, $106,- 
000 have been subscribed, and the committee 
now make ap earnest appeal to the Alumni, 
and to al) ministers interested in unsectarian 
theologica) education, to aid in making up the 
remainder. Subscriptions may, if it be more 
convenient, be made payable in installments 
covering a period of three years. Communt- 
cations on this subject may be made to the sec- 
retary, 8. J. Barrows, Dorchester, Mass., who 
will transfer all pledges to the treasurer of 
Harvard University, E. W. Hooper, Esq., 70 
Water Street, Boston, to whom payments, 
when due, should be sent. 


....Boston University bas 510 students—397 
young men and 113 young women. It is an- 
nounced that authority has been given for the 
holding of examinations for admission to the 
College of Libera] Arts by university examiners 
iv places at a distance from Boston. Members 
of the School of All Sciences who are Bach- 
elors of Arte can pursue approved courses of 
study in the National University at Athens, 
without expense for tuition, and also in the 
Royal University at Rome. 


..In the Indiana University Professor 
John G. Newkirk has been confirmed in the 
chair of history ; Professor O. B. Clark, late 
professor of Greek, appointed to the chair of 
English language and literature, vice Doctor 
G. W. Hoss, retired; and Professor R. B. Rich- 
ardson, a graduate of Yale, who was four years 
tutor of Greek in that institution, and spent 
two years at the University of Berlin, ap- 
pointed to the chair of Greek. 


.... The trustees of Genesee Wesleyan Semn- 
inary, Lima, N. Y¥., have arranged for the 
holding of a semi-centennial celebration of 
the founding of the institution, on June 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th next. It is hoped that 
there will be a large and enthusiastic gather- 
ing of the students and instructors of Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary and Genesee College, and 
that the exercises will be interesting. 


....The University of Wooster has 350 stu- 
dents in the collegiate and preparatory depart- 
ments. Among its students are sons of mis- 
sionaries in Persia, India, and China, and there 
are five Indian students of the Creek Nation. 
The University claims to rank next to Prince- 
ton and Hamilton in the number of students 
it sends to theological seminaries. 


...The University of Michigan has 65 in- 
structors, with 10 assistants. The total num- 
ber of students is 1,427. The work and the 
organization of the School of Mines are 
dropped. A new chair—that of the Science 
avd Art of Teaching—has been established, 
and ‘nstruction in Sanskrit is now provided. 


....The city of St. Louis has adopted the 
Kindergarten as a part of its system of public 
education ; and the plan is said to be proving 
economic, inasmuch as children who pass 
through this training are theretg made better 
able to avail themselves of the advantages of 
the primary schools. 
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Pebbles, 
Wuew ships are oa speaking terms, they 
lie to. 





...-4n Iowa woman has invented a spanka- 
phone. 


...-Striking a balance is not a breach of the 
peace. 


....4 cat’s mouth fs like a free show: open 
to waul. 


...-Ap eagle’s nest: the United States 
Treasury. 


....The greater the sole the greater the un- 
derstanding. 


.... lt isin a base drum that two heads are 
better than one. 


....Courtship is the egg-froth and marriage 
the custard of the floating island of life. 


...““I die content,” said the fly in the 
baker’s dough. ‘‘ Somebody will take me fora 
currant.” 


.... All proud flesh, wherever it grows, 
Is subject to irritation. 
—v. G. Saxe. 
....Butler’s Analogy.—Professr: ‘‘Mr. T 
-———, you may pass on to the ‘Future Life.’”’ 
Mr, T——: ‘‘ Not prepared.” 


... Patrick (dressing for a party): ‘‘ Bedad 
now, and I shan’t be able to git on these boots 
till I’ve worn them a toime or two.”’ 


....It fs said of the mosquitoes of South 
America that they sit on the trees and bark, 
and a great many of them weigh a pound. 


...eThere is a limit to everything but the 
destruction that follows the course of a man’s 
big toe when he gets it through a hole in the 
bed-quilt and is suddenly attacked by the 
nightmare. 


...!* Caesar,” said a good-natured gentle- 
man to his colored man, ‘‘1 did not know till 
to-day thit you had been whipped last week.” 
“Didn't you, Massa?” replied Cesar. ‘I 
know’d at the time.” 


....-Everything in Nature indulges in amuse- 
ment. The lightning plays, the wind whistles, 
the thunder rolls, the snow flies, the waves 
leap, and the fields smile. Even the buds 
shoot and the rivers run. 


....Pedagogue: ‘‘ What is the meaning of the 
Latin Verb ignosco?”’ Tall Student (after 
all the others have failed to give the correct 
definition): “I don’t know.” Pedagogue: 
‘Right. Go up to the head.” 


...““Did you make the train?” ‘No, it 
was made In the car-shops.” ‘I mean did you 
catch the train?’ ‘‘ Of course, not. It’s not in- 
fectious.”” “* Well, my Solon, did you arrive at 
the depot in time?” ‘No, I arrived in an 
omnibus.”’ ‘‘ Yes? and did you then board the 
ears?”? ‘Alas! Ido not keep a boarding- 
house.’’ 


....O’Ryan was a man of might 
When Ireland was a nation, 
But poaching was his chief delight 
And constant occupation. 


He had an ould militia gun, 
And eartin shure his aim was; 
He gave the peelers many a run 
And didn’t mind the game-laws. 


St. Patrick wanst was passing by 
O’Ryan’s little houldin, 

And, as the Saint was wake and dhry, 
He thought he’d enter bould in. 


“O’Ryan,” says the Saint, “ avick, 
To preach to Thurles I’m goin; 
So get me up a rasher quick, 
And a drop of Innishowen.” 


** No rasher will I cook for you 
While betther we can spare, sir; 
But here’s a jug of mountain-dew, 
And here’s a rattling hare, sir.” 


8t. Patrick he looked mighty sweet, 
And says he: “‘ Good luck attind you; 

And when you’re in your winding-sheet, 
It's up to Heaven I'll sind you.” 


O’Ryan gave his pipe a whiff. 
‘* Them tidens is transportin ; 
But may I ax your Saintship if 
There’s any kind of sportin ?” 


St. Patrick says a Lion’s there, 
A Bull, a Bear, and Cancer. 
‘* Bedad,”’ says Mick, “the sportin’s rare ; 
St. Patrick, I’m your man, sir.” 


Now, to conclude my song aright, 
For fear it might tire your patience, 
You'll see Orion any night 
Amid the constellations 


And Venus follows in his track, 
Till Mars grows jealous, really ; 
But, faith, he fears the [rish knack 

Of handling the shillelah. 





The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to ther pub 
Nshers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS.* 


By the early death of Professor Murray, 
of Johns Hopkins University, we have lost 
one of our ripest and most productive 
scholars in a department—Shemitic lan- 
guages and biblical criticism—where we 
can ill afford to suffer loss. Cut off just 
as he was beginning to put into shape the 
results of his studies, he has left us hardly 
more than the regretful imagination of 
what he might have done, if his life had 
beenspared. With his exceptionally broad 
learning, scientific precision, ardor of in- 
vestigation, and earnest, devout spirit, he 
would have given a great impulse, we may 
believe, to Shemitic and biblical studies in 
this country, and would have produced 
works of abiding power. His death has 
destroyed these hopes; but it is a gratifica- 
tion tehis friends to know that some of 
the material he left was in condition for 
publication. Part of this we have in the 
book whose title we have placed at the 
foot of this column—his Lectures on the 
Psalter, whose delivery was completed 
only a few weeks before his death. The 
book thus appears without the benefit of 
the author’s revision; but, as it stands, it is 
one of the most important works in the 
department of biblical introduction and 
criticism that has been produced in this 
country. 

The plan of the Lectures is this: After 
giving a sketch of the early history of the 
Shemitic peoples, and of the Hebrew lan- 
guage and literature, the author first dis- 
cusses the literary and editorial arrange- 
ment of the books of the Psalter, the value 
of the inscriptions, the question of Macca- 
bean and Davidic authorship, and the col- 
lection of the ‘‘Davidic Temple-Bouk.” 
He then takes up the books in order, and 
the psalms one by one, and concludes 
with a short notice of the musical inscrip- 
tions. In the course of the investigation 
he has «ccasion to introduce remarks on 
poetry in general, on the peculiarities of 
Shemitic poetry, on the Book of Job and 
the Song of Songs, on the characters of An- 
tiochus Epiphanes and Nehemiah, and on 
the formation of the Old Testament canon. 
These remarks are always instructive, and 
sometimes strikingly original and suggest- 
ive. We instance his sketch of the time of 
the Maecabees, and his literary criticisms 
throughout. 

The lectures are designed to treat the 
Psalter on its literary side simply, to give 
an account of its origin, to trace its growth, 
and to point out its poetical qualities. Mr. 
Murray has done this remarkably well. 
He displays marked historical insight and 
power of historical imagination and con- 
struction in his search for the beginning of 
our Psalm-Book, and lie exhibits a pleasing 
combination of caution and boldness in his 
interpretation of the facts and suggestions 
given in the documents. Atthesame time, 
his own literary skill is considerable, his 
pictures are clear and vivid, his personages 
stand out before the reader in living form, 
his exhibition of the connection of events 
is impressive, and he has the art of being 
interesting. Perhaps the reader will be 
more struck with the delicacy and precis- 
ion of his literary criticism than with any- 
thing else. To the full literary enjoyment 
of the poetry of the Old Testament there is 
necessary some training in Shemitic literary 
criticism. One ought to know something 
of Arabic poetry; and Professor Murray 
brings to his task not only Arabic learning, 
but also wide reading ‘in the classic and 
modern literatures, good taste, and a critical 
habit. The genuine enthusiasm with which 
he lingers over such a psalm as the forty- 
second is contagious, and he sometimes 
succeeds by a phrase or a word in throwing 
light on the whole structure of a poem. 

At the same time, while the purpose of 
the book is a literary one, it is animated by 
a devout sympathy with the ethical-religious 
thought of the Psalter. Mr. Murray is a 
“VF Lacrures ON THE ORIGIN 4xD GROWTR OF THE 
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believer in supernatural inspiration, and 
also in the propriety of a free criticism of 
the inspired material. He holds that in- 
spiration did not free men from the con- 
ditions of their age, intellectual or ethical; 
that the sentiment of the vindictive psalms, 
for example, is not one that we, as pupils 
of Christ, can adopt. His sketch of the 
history of the psalm-book shows that a 
psalm sometimes underwent changes after 
leaving the hands of its composer, and he 
insists that inspiration is to be confined to 
the first hand; otherwise, he thinks the 
subject will become hazy beyond compre 
hension. 

Professor Murray’s critical conclusions 
are conservative. He wishes to ascribe to 
David the large majority of the psalms 
assigned to him or to the “‘ Davidic Song- 
book” by the titles. Historically, also, he 
seems to be conservative throughout. He 
sharply attacks the position of the Dutch 
school; he accepts the historical trustworth- 
iness of Chronicles; he thinks that the 
greater part of the Pentateuch legislation 
comes &om Moses; he will hardly admit a 
single Maccabean psalm. On the other 
hand, he ascribes too much to the editorial 
activity of the Tiberias school, which, 
according to him, wiped out all traces of 
literary individuality of periods from the 
Old Testament writings, so that there is 
nothing in the style to tell the difference 
between the eleventh and the fifth centuries. 
No doubt the process of assimilation has 
gone far; but it did not, for example, touch 
the traces of Aramaic influence in some of 
the books. Then, we do not see that it 
amounts to anything to undertake to show 
that the Hebrews produced epic and dra- 
matic poetry. Weare glad to have Pro- 
fessor Murray’s discussion of the matter, 
which is bright and suggestive; but we 
cannot admit the Book of Job to bea 
drama, without a “‘ distinguo.” Of course, 
it all depends on the definition of ‘‘drama.” 
Nor can we think that the Old Testament 
contains ‘‘philosophy”; that Ps. civ 
is an elaborated ‘‘cosmos,” or Ps. 
cxxxix a phenomenalist system of psy- 
chology. In the discussions in the first 
and second lectures, also, where questions 
of the early history come up, there is much 
room for doubt and difference of opinion. 

But these are secondary matters. It 
seems to us much more important to say 
that Professor Murray’s method is worthy 
of all commendation. If we do not mistake, 
this is the first book in this special depart- 
ment of psalm introduction that has been 
produced in America, and we are very glad 
to see that it is marked by a genuine scien- 
tific spirit. There is no attempt to set aside 
or evade any fact, or to construct a theory 
on @ priori grounds, or to do anything but 
discover and set in order the facts. With 
profound reverence for the Scripture as an 
utterance of the divine spirit, there is the 
conviction that it is able to bear investiga- 
tion and that it will not suffer by the exhibi- 
tion of the human processes whereby it has 
attained its present form. We commend it 
to all students of the Bible—not chiefly for 
its results, though these are often valuable; 
but mainly for its spirit and method, which 
is that of honest, unflinching investigation, 
It is this that is needed in religious circles 
all over our country. 

The mechanical execution of the book is 
admirable, and the price is small enough 
to put it within reach of most preachers 
and Sunday-school teachers. It will be 
found to be more useful than many com- 
mentaries, 

Blackwood’s Magazine for April continues, 
inthe article entitled “‘ Brummagem Moral- 
ity,” its sarcastic response to the Liberal at- 
tacks on the foreign policy of the Beacons- 
field government, its point being that En- 
gland has no right to act the reformer for the 
weaker nations of the earth; but must re- 
spect their rights, even so far as to allow them 
the liberty of doing wrong. In the North 
American Review of May Judge Black main- 
tains the anti-third-term tradition of the 
fathers against Mr. Boutwell; Mr. Leslie 
Stephens endeavors to look forward in an op- 
timistic spirit to the religion of the future, in 
whi-h “all sensible men” will agree; Mr. G. 
F. Curt.e continues his description of “‘ Me- 
Clellan’s Last Service tothe Republic”; Mr. 
¥. H. Underwood gives a sketch of Emerson 
asa philosopher and poet; there isa brief 
histery of the Monroe Doctrine, in order to 
state its relation to the Lesseps Isthmian 
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Canal Scheme; and the usual excellent article 
on “ Recent History and Biography.” In 
the Nineteenth Century of April, besides sev- 
eral other readable articles, Mr. Gladstofe has 
& rejoinder to Sir George Cox concerning his 
view of the Homeric theology. He (Mr. Glad- 
stone) holds that Homer presents not the solar 
or nature-worship that is found elsewhere 
among Aryan races; but the Olympian sys- 
tem, in which Zeus is enthroned among the 
gods, and that this Olympian Homeric system 
bears a striking resemblance to the Shemitic, 
as seen in the Old Testament. Mr. Gladstone’s 
training and studies have tended to put him 
out of sympathy with the sci of comp 
ative mythology, and his utterances on these 
subjects do not seem to us to be well consid- 
ered. His researchesin the Homeric poems en- 
title him to our gratitude ; but it is no spirit of 
derogation that we desiderate for investiga- 
tions into the origin of the Greek religion wider 
studies than his opportunities would seem to 
have permitted him. His article does not set 
aside the proof of the solar origin of the Hom- 
eric deities. It does not take into account the 
progress of mythologic thought, whereby a 
people gradually makes the old stories the 
receptacle for allits higher ethical andreligious 
conceptions. The physical characteristics of 
the deities may disappear; but the linguistic 
argument is in many cases too strong to be 
overthrown. No doubt the solar theory and 
the storm theory (solarism and oragism) have 
been often pressed too far; but they explain 
naturally so many things that they are finding 
general acceptance among scholars, not as the 
only explanation, but as a valid one. 
Professor Tyndall has a curious and interest- 
ing notice, in The Fortnightly Review of April, 
of Goethe’s studies in color, and his attitude 
toward Sir Isaac Newton, whose theory of 
light and writings he very sharply criticised. 
Goethe hada great ambition to be esteemed 
as @ physical philosopher, and did, indeed, 
have some wonderful intuitions of physical 
science ; but Tyndall does not rate his optical 
researches very high. Mr. Arthur J. Evans 
gives avivid sketch of the condition of the 
Austrian Empire, especially of the Balkan 
regions. Austria-Hungary, he says, has en- 
tered on a denationalizing policyin Bosnia 
and Herzogovina. Germans and Hungarians 
are equally zealous in crushing out Slavic 
individuality. The result will be, according 
to him, that these Slav populations will be 
driven to national independence or to Russia. 
**Tt cannot be to clearly realized that there 
are only two ultimate alternatives in the 
Balkan peninsula—national union or Russian 
incorporation. Our government may take its 
choice.” 


...-From Messrs. Roberts Brothers, Boston, 
we have received Principles and Portraits, by 
C. A. Bartol, a collection of striking essays. 
The principles treated are definition, educa- 
tion, deity, science, art, love, life, business, 
beasts, politics, play; the portraits are of 
Shakespeare, Channing, Bushnell, Weiss, Gar- 
rison, and Hunt. The author holds that there 
is no strict definition possible of the meanest 
thing. His philosophical position isthat both 
the finite and the infinite are in the human 
soul, and that the doctrine of infinity is the 
ground of liberty. His theological-religious 
position is indicated by the following words: 
“Only as a pure abstraction can religion be 
defined. The Christian religion, as a life 
and world movement, may be held in our 
heartstrings and beheld in vision, appre- 
ciated and obeyed, but not intellectually 
quite understood. Christ was never rejected; 
only misunderstood and mortally slain. 
. . + Christ not only indoctrinated, but 
with his incision inoculated mankind. Cer- 
tainly, we exaggerate bis individuality when 
we confound it with the infinity to which it 
relates. . - His religion is not a dogma, 
it is a growth; and to reduce it to a set of 
articles, or arrest it in any old Romish or other 
sect, is as if we should relegate the animal or 
vegetable realm of all beauty and fragrance 
and vital grace, in the garden, fleld, earth, and 
air, tothe huge saurians and the early gigantic 
ferns.” The political danger to this country, 
our author thinks, is not from universal suf- 
frage ; but “‘ from a perverted construction of 
the forms of law, to work intents opposite 
from the purposes for which they were de- 
vised ’—that is, changing democracy into oli- 
garcby by all sorts of wirepulling and chi- 
canery. The recent Maine trouble “ was begot 
of that financial dishonesty which goes by the 
name of Greenback, im an {fll-assorted and 
baleful union with the Democracy.” His paper 
on “* Hant, the Artist,”’ though not a technical 
criticism of the painter’s merits, has some 
good general remarks about art and artists. 
The book is full of suggestions on meny 
topics. Without being profound or original, 
it is fresh and interesting ———The editor of 
“ American Poems” gives us nows collection 
of American Prose, consisting of selections 
from Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. To 














the selections from each author is prefixed a 


brief notice of him. These books of extracts 
are often useful. Weare glad to have a set 
of short pieces, offering a pleasing variety, 
and delivering us from the oppressive sense of 
having to read a whole book through. It is 
an age of extracts, and itis useless to inveigh 
against the fact asasign of degeneracy. No 
doubt, it has its advantages. In this case the 
selections are reasonably good and the book 
will, doubtless, find its way. 


.... Sacred Music for Quartette Chotrs, written, 
selected, and adapted by Mr. Albert J. Hol- 
den, organist of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York, and published by Wm. A. 
Pond & Co., ofthis city, may be recommended 
tochurch choirs and other performers of sacred 
music as in the main a judicious selection of 
pieces from various sources, solid, pleasing, 
and not too difficult. There is difference of 
opinion as to what pieces are appropriate for 
chureh services. Each one will decide, by his 
own feeling of the devotional or secular effect 
of the music. The well-marked difference be- 
tween the secular and the sacred ought, of 
course, to be observed. A few piecesin Mr. 
Holden’s collection seem to us to offend in 
this respect; among which are those from 
Mercadante, on pages 5 and 96, and particular- 
ly Rossini, on page 37. The last is, besides, 
altered out of shape at the end. We confess 
to a feeling of doubtfulness about Rossini’s 
sacred music in general. Even the charming 
song (one of his triplet on Faith, Hope, and 
Charity) on page 54 does not seem to us to 
have a distinctly devotionaltone. But we have 
found excllent selections in this book, and 
think it will be acceptable to choirs. The 
table of contents is more satisfactory than is 
usual in such books, giving the poetical and 
musical form of each piece and the name of 
the composer. Messrs. O. Ditson & Co., 
Boston, publish anew American Anthem Book, by 
A.N. Johnson, J. H. Tenney, and A. J. Abbey. 
The compositions are chiefly by the two first ; 
but Mr. Abbey, besides contributing some 
pieces, has aided in the arrangement of the 
anthems for choirs. The book contains over 
a hundred pieces. The anthems, though not 
of classical excellence, will be suitable to 
choirs that do not feel inclined to attempt the 
best music, The National Publishing As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Holiness issues 
a collection of prayer-meeting songs, called 
Beulah Songs, by Rev. W. McDonald and Rev. 
L. Hartsough. The music is of the sort well 
known from similar books that have become 
popular. We regret this music. It is, ac- 
cording to our feeling, hardly worthy of the 
worship of God. But, doubtless, people will 
continue to like it.———Of secular music we 
have received from Messrs. O. Ditson & Co. 
several easy pieces for beginners: The Arrow’s 
Flight, a leap-year galop, by Angelo M. Read; 
a duet for piano-forte, by Miron A. Ward, 
called May Flower ; a very nice little One-Fin- 
ger Waltz, by Carl Meyer, which he calls a mu- 
sical jest for the young ; and three excellent 
songs—Keep a Light Heart, Say I, by Henry 
Fase; Trusting Yet, words by Hugh Conway, 
music by Joseph L. Roeckel; and One Golden 
Hour, words by Gilbert 4 Beckett, music by 
Vivian Bligh. 








....Mrs. Burnett’s Louisiana, just finished in 
Scribner's Magazine and just published, by 
Scribner, in a neat volume, sustains her pre- 
vious reputation. The story isa very slight 
one, hardly more than a sketch—the descrip- 
tion of an incident in the lives of two persons ; 
but Mrs. Burnett knows how to draw a charac- 
ter with a few bold lines, and so to go beneath 
the surface that you have the secret of the 
man or woman. Louisiana and her father are 
most interesting studies; and at the end one 
is not greatly surprised that such aman should 
be the father of such a girl. The subordinate 
personages also are faithfully drawn. The 
author seems as much at home in the ideas 
and the dialect of North Carolina mountain- 
seers as in those of English colliers and factory 
hands. The conclusion is a trifle tame, and 
there is sometimes a good deal of compression 
in the conversations and descriptions. This is 
a delicious fault—if it bea fault. Mrs. Bur- 
nett will never bore us, as the average novel 
does. But we hope she will not hurry her writ- 
ing. She has a great reputation in herageand 
hasdone good work. We hope she will take 
time and do her best. One of the cleverest 
books of the season is the anonymous political 
satire entitled Democracy, one of the “Leisure- 
Hour Series” of Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., of 
this city. The author lays on his colors freely, 
and succeeds in bringing out in strong relief 
the baser side of the senatorial character. It 
is a graphic and disgusting sketch. Whether 
the book is written in theinterests of a ‘‘strong 
government’? we cannot say. It certainly 
does not give the couleur de rose view of 
‘*democracy.” It shows literary skill also. 
The portraitures of Senator Ratcliffe, Mrs. 
Lee, Miss Ross, Mr. Schneidekoupon, Baron 
Jacobi, and others are excellent. The author's 
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cordial friendliness to Carrington might sug- 
gest that he is a Southern man. From the 
same publishers we have Card Hssays, by 
*‘Cavendish,”” which contains interesting 
essays on the history and morality of whist 
and on whist versus chess. Asto the etymol- 
ogy of “ whist,’ the author adopts the older 
spelling ‘‘ whisk,” and supposes it to be used, 
in the sense of “cape,” as a substitute for 
“ruff,” which was another common name for 
the game, The name may refer “to the dress 
worn by the figures on the coate-cards.”’ 


--»-One of the most charming biographical 
sketches of our time is that of Sister Dora, by 
Margaret Lonsdale, published by Roberts 
Brothers, Boston, from the sixth London 
edition, Dorothy Pattison, born in 1832, died 
in 1878, was the daughter of a clergyman of 
the Church of England and remained all her 
life in the communion of that Church. Her 
biographer gives proof that she did not be- 
come a Roman Catholic on her death-bed. 
Fitted by gifts of person and mind to take a 
good position in the ordinary social life, she 
was early impressed by the example of Flor- 
ence Nightingale, and at the age of 22, with- 
out the approval of her family, joined the 
** secular” Sisterhood of the Good Samaritans. 
Just before this she had, her biographer 
states, come “ under the influence of an intel- 
lect more powerful than her own, and the 
result was a shock to the very foundations of 
her religious faith, . . . Her mind was 
filled with doubts relating to the authenticity 
and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, so that 
she could not give herself up to that personal 


. devotion to Christ without which her nature 


could not rest satisfied.” We should be 
glad to have more information about this 
episode in her life; but the biographer, 
perhaps from personal reasons, is reticent, 
From this time Miss Pattison, under the name 
of Sister Dora, gave herself up to her hospital 
work with unremitting devotion. In sick- 
nesses, street-brawls, frightful accidents, 
wherever the closest, most loving personal 
care of degraded and suffering men and women 
was needed, she was prompt and unwearied in 
her ministrations. The book is taken up with 
the record of her deeds. There is not much 
mention of what she said. She seems to have 
been a woman of a large and generous nature. 
Devoted to her own church, she was the cor 
dial friend of members of all communions, and 
representatives of all came to testify their 
regard for her at her funeral. And, though 
given up to a work of mercy that occupied all 
her time and powers, she had sympathy with 
different departments of effort, and took 
occasion to show her interest in science and 
art. Her religious experience seems to have 
been a varied one—sometimes full of peace and 
joy ; sometimes, under great bodily sufferings, 
depressed and sad. 

.---From Phillips & Hunt we have received 
Rev. Dr. James Porter’s Hints to Self-Educated 
Ministers, a timely book of suggestion in rela- 
tion to ministerial study and conduct. It is 
addressed especially to Methodist preachers, 
exhorters, and other persons whose duty it 
may be to speak in public on religious themes; 
but it applies to all who are thus engaged. 
The treatment is simple and practical and wil! 
be particularly useful to young ministers, The 
subject with which it deals is a very important 
one. Inthe nature of the case, there must be 
among us many men whom circumstances call 
to the work of preaching, while they have had 
no generalliterary or theological training. The 
lack of such training is to be deplored ; but it 
cannot always be avoided. What shall the man 
do, in such a case? By all means, he must make 
it his main aim to procure the culture of which 
he has hitherto been deprived, Education 
is not given only in the schools, A preacher 
may, by hard and patient work at home, 
train himself into habits of accurate 
thought. Let him first be careful to get 
the best books onthe subjects he studies. A 
second-rate book will throw him back ten 
years. Let him study hard some good book 
of history—as Curtius’s Greece, or Gibbon’s 
Rome, or Guizot’s France ; let him make him- 
self master of the principles and methods of 
the physical sciences, through such text-books 
as Loomis’s Astronomy, Lyell’s Geology, 
Gray’s Botany, and read Jevon’s or Davis’s 
Logic, Calderwood’s Ethics, and Hamilton’s 
Metaphysics; and then let him, if possible, 
study Greek and Hebrew, and devote himeelf 
to the study of the exegesis of the Bible, 
with the help of the best commentaricsa—as 
Dillmann’s Genesis, Perowne’s Psalms, Meyer's 
New Testament; or, if he cannot acquire the 
languages, let him still study the best com- 
mentaries,and preach from his own imme- 
diate work on the Scripture. Such a student 
will have a trained mind and plenty of ma- 
terial. There are various rhetorical and other 
cautions to be given, some of which Dr. Por- 
ter here treats. There is an introduction by 
Bishop W. C. Harris. 


@....A very convenient book for all stadents 





f history is Phillips & Hunt’s recent re- 
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vised edition of Doctor John F. Hurst’s Out 
line of Church History. Within the limits of a 
hundred pages the author could give only the 
barest outline of the facts. He has had to re- 
sort to the closest compression ; but the ar- 
rangement of the materials is good. In the 
new edition dates have been supplied to the 
part relating to the Church Fathers, the most 
recent church history has been entirely re- 
written, the religious statietics are prepared 
anew and come down to date, and a full index 
has been supplied, for the first time. The in- 
formation on missions, succinct and clear, isa 
great addition to the value of the book. It 
has been entirely rewritten for this edition. 
The maps of various periods and of misslon- 
fields are very useful. The modern mission- 
maps are not, however, always brought up to 
date. A large part of the space, relatively, 
is given to our own times. This is quite 
proper ; but we miss the names of Chrysostom, 
Jerome, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Menno, 
while less important names are inserted. We 
should be glad to see in the early part a fuller 
statement of the development of thought, 

even atthe expense of the external history. 

We wish the little book a wide circulation. In 

connection with some larger work it would be 

a useful text-book for schools and seminaries. 

Pastors, who so often have sore experi- 

ence in the matter, will, no doubt, be glad to 

have suggestions How to Conduct Prayer-meet- 

ings, and they will find a good deal of useful 

matter in Rev. Lewis O. Thompson’s book 

with this title, published by D. Lothrop &Co., 

Boston. Mr. Thompson favors the employ- 

ment of ingenuity and address in a reverent 

spirit, and his judgments seem to us sober and 

the results of thoughtful experience. 





.+++The volume on Sophocles in the series of 
**Classical Writers,”’ edited by John Richard 
Green, is by Mr. Lewis Campbell, professor 
of Greek in the University of 8t. Andrews. 
The author’s statement of the poet’s religious, 
national-political, and ethical antecedents 
gives him occasion to discuss the rise of Greek 
tragedy and the religious-ethical character of 
the Greek people, or, more precisely, of the 
Athenians. An account of the construction 
of Sophocles’s plays is then given, with a de- 
scription of the character. The book will be 
a great aid to students in schools and colleges, 
and the general reading public will find it 
attractive and instructive. The publishers 
are D. Appleton & Co. Mary F. Hen- 
drick’s Series of Questions in English and Amer- 
ican Literature, published by Davis, Bardeen 
& Co., Syracuse, N. Y., is a well-arranged 
little book. The literature is presented in 
connection with prominent historical epochs. 
In each period the contemporary authors are 
grouped around a leading auttfor, the best 
works of authors are designated, and a list of 
reference-books added. It will be a service- 
able book in schools.———The Story of the 
Jubilee Singers is told in a graphic and interest- 
ing way by Mr. J. B. T. Marsh, and a number 
of their Songs are added. Their history is ex- 
ceptional and the book is gotten up in excel- 
lent style by Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & 
Co., Boston. The songs are well worth ex- 
amining. They give specimens of what is 
supposed to be “‘genuine Negro melody,” 
though it is probably only the Negro adapta- 
tion of melodies learned from the whites. 





...-Hegel has now been so long dead that 
almost nobody reads him in his own country, 
while in this country few people have heard 
of him. In fact, however, his philosophy has 
percolated through the learned strata into the 
general literary, and has exercised no little 
influence on American thought. It will per- 
haps be interesting to many persons engaged 
in artistic study to see his Philosophy of Art 
translated by Mr. W. M. Bryant, and pub- 
lished in neat form by D. Appleton & Co. It 
fs, of course, with the progress of artistic 
thought that Hegel deals. In accordance with 
the fundamental principle of his philosophy, 
he regards all artistic form as the embodiment 
of ideas, which he endeavors to trace back to 
their ultimate basis in the human conscious- 
ness. He discusses oriental art as uncon- 
scious symbolism, the symbolism of the sub- 
lime, and reflective symbolism (the fable, the 
allegory, descriptive poetry); classic art he 
treats as the degradation of the animal king- 
dom, and the embodiment of advancing an- 
thropomorphism, which finally destroys the 
gods, and with them art; romantic art is 
based, he says, on the ideas of redemption 
through Christ, chivalry, and formal independ- 
ence of character. The translator has pre- 
fixed a useful introduction, in which he gives 
an outline of Hegel’s esthetic system. For 
popular purposes a paraphrase of Hegel would 
be more instructive than atranslation. His 
style is generally very difficult. Scholars will 
find this book exceedingly serviceable, and we 
would commend it to all lovers of art. 


....-Rev. J. G. Wood, whose “ Insects at 
Home,” describing British insects only, met 
with a fr.-orable reception, follows it up with 
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his eqyally interesting ‘‘ Insects Abroad,” in 
which he treats of the structure, habits, and 
economical functions of the non-British in- 
sects. The book is handsomely got up by 
George Routledge & Sons, New York, and is 
very useful and entertaining for the family. 
From Messrs. Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
Boston, we have received an anonymous dis- 
cussion of current social-political questions, 
under the title Certain Dangerous Tendencies in 
American Life. The author's suggestions turn 
on the diffusion of sound scientific and relig- 
fous instruction. He is of opinion that there 
is no help for us except in true, broad cul- 
ture. The style of the book is quiet and vig- 
orous and we have no doubt that its influence 
will be good. Disciples of Izaak Walton 
will read with pleasure Mr. A. Judd Northrup’s 
account of his Camps and Trampsin the Adi- 
rondacks, and Grayling Fishing in Northern 
Michigan, published by Davis, Bardeen & Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Northrup writes with a 
genial enthusiasm for his sport, and in an easy 
and pleasant style. Robert Carter & 
Brothers have brought out a cheap edition of 
E. H. Bickersteth’s Yesterday, To-day, and For- 
ever. The poem is well-known and popular, 
and the small price at which it is now offered 
will, doubtless, attract many lovers of apoca- 
lyptic poetry. 

....The career of Elihu Burritt has always 
been interesting to the American public, and 
the memorial volume, edited by Mr. Chas. 
Northend and published by the Messrs. Apple- 
ton, will be an addition to our biographical 
literature. It contains an account of his 
efforts in behalf of the “‘ League of Universal 
Brotherhood” and international] penny-post- 
age; his conferences with Cobbett and Peel; 
the Peace Congresses of Frankfort, 1850, 
London, 1851, Manchester, 1852, and Edin- 
burgh, 1853; and of bis studiesin languages, 
The book gives also a number of selections 
from his writings and extracts from his 
private journals. It is an inspiring picture of 
what energy and devotion may accomplish. 
The mechanical execution of the book {s 
admirable. Mr. W. H. D. Adams's book 
on Woman's Work and Worth, published by 
Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, is a 
collection of histories, incidents, and anec- 
dotes of women in their domestic, literary, 
artistic, and heroic relations, with discourses 
on the higher education of women and em- 
ployment for educated women. It isa useful 
and pleasant compendium, excellent for the 
family circle. Especially interesting is the 
account of the attitude that the great inatitu- 
tions of learning are now taking toward the 
education of woman. The value of the book 
is increased by an index of names at the end. 














. Harper’s ‘‘Franklin Square Library” 
brings us several good novels. Jacques Vin- 
cent’s Return of the Princess, translated by 
Laura E. Kendall, is a brilliant French picture 
of the contrast between the two civilizations 
now contending for the mastery at Cairo. The 
little Princess Miriam, educated in England, 
carries her European ideas back to her father’s 
Mohammedan home, and succumbs to the 
complications into which she falls. Itis an 
interesting picture of a fresh, half-educated 
creature of impulse. Of anything like moral 
or religious principle there is not a trace either 
in Miriam, or in her father, or in any of the 
other personages. Modern Egyptian society 
{sa problem of equal interest to the philoso- 
pher, the statesman, and the religious man. 
A fairly satisfactory work is A Wayward 
Woman, by ArthurGriffiths. Itis a study of 
a daring, high-spirited, strong-willed girl, 
sometimes capricious, unjust, and cruel, com- 
monly, however, permitting a method to be 
visible in her madness, and developing finally 
a noble, self-reliant, and self-sacrificing nature. 
The personages are distinctly sketched, the 
conversations are lively and witty, and the 
action is brisk and natural. The book par- 
takes of the common nature of novels to be 
too long. It is worthy of mention that the 
plot runs over the marriage of the hero and 
heroine, and gives us a glimpse of the domestic 
life. It may be mentioned, for the encourage- 
ment of the readers, that the conclusion is 
agreeable. 


...- The Memorial of Eliza Butler Thompson, 
written by her daughter and published by A. 
D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, is the pic- 
ture of a quiet, happy, useful domestic life, 
filled up with no great and heroic events, 
unless it is heroic to bear day by day the bur- 
den of life with wisdom, thankfulness, and 
joy. Mrs. Thompson was born in Northamp- 
ton, in 1809, and died in 1879, surrounded by 
her loving children. Her husband, the Rev. 
William Thompson, to whom she was married 
in 1884, had then just accepted the chair of 
Hebrew in the new Theological Seminary at 
Windsor Hill, Conn., and the position was 
one that entailed responsibility and anxiety 
on both of them. Here she came to exert a 
marked influence over the every-day life of 
the Seminary. There were many cares, pri- 








vate and public; but in the midst of all she 
showed a beautiful steadiness of piety, ® 
gentle sympathy with those she met, an earn- 
estness and faith in God that impressed all 
who knew her. These qualities she exhibited 
throughout her life, and her example proves 
the power of character. Without brilliant 
gifts, one may do wonders by cultivatiug de- 
votion to principle and trust in God. 


....The third part of the Memoirs of Madame 
de Rémusat,issued by the Harpers, in their 
“* Franklin Square Library,”’ is not less interest- 
ing than the others. The private lives of the 
Emperor and of the court are sketched with 
the matter-of-fact realness and sharp distinct- 
ness that we have learned to expect from the 
author. She seems to write in an impartial 
vein. She shows no passionate feeling one 
way ortheother. She and her husband were 
in Napoleon’s pay, and were faithful to him, 
though they had no enthusiasm for his person 
and did not like his government. This book 
gives the gossip-history of the time—the con- 
queror of Europe seen from the point of view of 
a lady-in-waiting. We do not expect to find 
in it an exhaustive estimate of the Emperor’s 
career; but it, no doubt, greatly helps us to 
form a picture of the man. Men like to read 
of the weaknesses of a great person, and this 
book will, for that reason, be popular, besides 
its just claims to regard on literary grounds. 
We see that Napoleon was not an immaculate 
husband, orstatesman, or patriot. We also see 
from these Memoirs that he was a grand power 
in the history of France and Europe. 


....A singularly attractive book is Henri de 
Lacretelle’s Lamartine and his Friends, trane- 
lated by Maria E. Odell, and published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, of this city. First we have 
the adoration of Lamartine by Lacretelle, to 
whom the poet-politician is ‘‘the greatest 
genius of hisage.’’ It is pleasant to meet this 
downright, thoroughgoing, gushing enthusi- 
asm, though we may not share the author’s 
feeling about his hero. Then there is the 
noble and interesting company to whom we 
are introduced—Montalembert, Mme Gay, M 
and Mme. Emile de Girardin, Emile Des, 
champs, Vigny, Jules Le Févre, Jules Jan n, 
Ponsard, Ledru-Rollin, Victor Hugo, and 
many others, and the history of those days of 
the Second Republic, with the figures moving 
bodily on the scene. And, finally, the conver- 
sations reported sparkle with French wit—the 
greatest subjects are disposed of by anepigram; 
the talk is worthy of the Hotel Rambouillet 
or the Encyclopédie. Out of all this one 
gets much profit, as well as pleasure. From 
such a book comes alight that histories do 
not throw on events. 


....Of sermon-literature we have received 
from D. Appleton & Co. a collection of Fifteen 
Sermons, by the late Bishop Whittingham, of 
Maryland, Several belong to ritual occasions 
—baptism, confirmation, communion, ordina- 
tion; one is a general defense of the Episcopal 
Church; the rest are on general practical re- 
ligious topics. The sermons are not partic- 
ularly fresh, original, or strong; but they give 
some quiet, pleasant reading. The author is, 
perhaps, least fortunate in his argumentative 
parts. The discourse on the worship, doc- 
trine, and discipline of the Church, for exam- 
ple, is very naive in its assumptions and reason- 
ing. Of strict exegesis of the Bible or broad 
views of history and ecclesiastical ideas the 
sermons give no hint. The practical and de- 
votional matter is better. The utterances of a 
good and sincere man are always worthy of re. 
spect and will always do good, and the reader 
will find some useful trains of thought here. 
The style is smooth and sometimes vigorous; 
the diction is unaffected and appropriate; 
but there is an excessive use of Italics, that 
suggests lack of vigor in the thought. 


..+-The. Book of Fables, published by the 
American Book Exchange, of this city, con- 
tains the material that goes under the name 
of sop, worked up into modern shape, with 
the help of La Fontaine, L’Estrange, and 
Croxall. These fables are of universa! inter- 
est and have a great charm for children. 
There is nothing better than such books to 
excite thought and imagination in young 
minds. The numerous excellent illustrations 
by Ernest Grisat add greatly to the enjoyable- 
ness of the book.——- From Stephen Paxson 
& Co., St. Louis, we have a little collection of 
papers on personal religion, by James H. 
Brooks, entitled From Death unto Life; or, The 
Sinner Saved, the burden of which is to point 
to Jesus Christ as the hope of struggling 
humanity. 

..-.The day is past when a German historian 
could quote ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s New York” as 
an authority on the history of America; but Put- 
nam’s Geoffrey Crayon edition of Knickerbook- 
er, though it may not convince us of the his- 
torical trustworthiness of the venerable Died- 
rich’s narrative, will revive literary interest in 
in this work of genuine humor. The charm- 
ing mechanical execution of the book wilj 
tempt the reader to excursivns in it here and 
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there till he goes through it. The well-known 
{ilustrations by Washington Allston, Darley, 
Church, and others add wonderfully to the 
enjoyment. There is prefixed a study of 
Irving by C. D. Warner. 


...-In the Bibliotheca Sacra for April Dr- 
Thomas Hill has a pleasant article on ‘‘ Music 
a Language,” in which he gives his own ex- 
perience and observation of the extent to 
which music conveys definite impressions, and 
makes excellent remarks on the need of broad 
and true musical culture among our people, in 
the family and in the church. Professor 
Cooper, of Rutgers College, gives a thought- 
ful study of Blasie Pascal as ‘‘the thinker”; 
and Rev. C. F. Thwing contributes an outline 
of Hartmann’s philoeophy of the unconscious. 


....Lectures on Social (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York), by J. H. Rylance, D. 
D., is a little volume which contains four 
lectures delivered by the author, on competi- 
tion, communism, co-operation, and the rela- 
tion of Christianity to Socialism. These 
lectures are readable and present a thought- 
ful) view of the subjects of which they treat. 
The discussion is far too brief to be anything 
exhaustive. It makes no such pretense. 


.-.-From Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Co. 
we have received a copy of the pamphlet, Jn 
Memoriam William Ives Budington, D.D., an 
account of the exercises at his funeral. Itisa 
fit tribute to a worthily spent life. A short 
notice of his relations with the Clinton-Avenue 
Congregational Church is prefixed, and ex- 
hibits beautiful mutual affection and confi- 
dence. Doctor Budington was especially a 
pastor. 


..--The April number of the Universalist 
Quarterly has, besides other articles, an argu- 
ment by Dr. A. P. Putnam to show that Paul 
in his four leading epistles maintains the same 
doctrines that are foundin the Gospels, includ- 
ing the divinity and resurrection of Christ; and 
a discussion of Herbert Spencer’s ethical the. 
ory; by the Rev. D. M. Hodge. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


The American Book Exchange is bringing 
out at a greatly reduced price “‘ Young’s Ana- 
lytical Concordance of the BibJe,”” which con- 
tains also Hebrew and Greek lexicons and a 
scriptural gazetteer; ‘‘ American Patriotism,”’ 
a collection of utterances by Washington, 
Franklin, Webster, Clay, Jackson, Lincoln, and 
others; a ‘‘Comic History of the United 
States,’”’ by L. Hopkins, who is artist as well 
as author; and ‘‘Leaves from the Diary of 
an Old Lawyer,” atemperance story, by A. B. 
Richmond. 


Messrs. Lee & Shepard will publish in a few 
days ‘The True Story of the Exodus of Israel,’’ 
an abridgment, by Mr. F. H. Underwood, of 
Brugsch’s ‘*‘ Egypt Under the Pharaohs,” the 
result of the researches of thirty years and an 
attempt to trace the Israelite route from Egypt 
to Sinai and the connection of the Israelitish 
beliefs, laws, and ceremonies with Egypt. 
Also “* The Wonderful Adventures of Tartarin 
of Tarascon,” a humorous story, from the 
French of Alphonse Daudet. 


D. Lothrop & Co. are about to bring out, for 
the benefit of their juvenile constituency, a 
“History of England in Rhyme,” by Capt. 
Robert Adams, whose new book, ‘‘On Board 
the ‘Rocket,’ ’’ is rapidly passing through fresh 
editions. They have nearly ready the third 
volume of their popular “‘ Spare-Minute Se- 
ries.” It comprises selections from the essays 
and addresses of Mr. Gladstone, under the 
title ‘The Might of Right.” 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish immediate- 
ly a monograph by a well-known Republican 
entitled *‘ The Independent Movement in New 
York as an element in the next election and a 
problem in party government”; *“* Uncle Jack’s 
Executors,”’ the seventh volume of the “‘Knick- 
erbocker Novels,’’ by a new author; and ‘‘ The 
Metric System of Weights and Measures,’’ by 
D. Beach, Jr. 


The Ruseian Geographical Society has 
undertaken the publication, in conjunction 
with other learned societies of the empire, of 
a descriptive work on Siberia, by way of con- 
tributing to the approaching tercentenary 
celebration of the occupation of that country 
by Russia. Accompanying the work will be 
an index of all works relating to Siberia, in the 
Russian language. - 


The Appletons are about to issue a cheaper 
edition of the ‘‘Memoirs of Napoleon, His 
Court and Family,” by the Duchess D’Abran- 
tes (Madame Junot); also the final volume of 
Sir Theodore Martin’s ‘‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort,” the Dickens and Thackeray num- 
bers of the ‘‘Handy Volume Series,’’ and 
Rhoda Broughton’s new story, “ Second 
Thoughts.” 

The May Wide Awake will be brilliantly 
fllustrated and will contain stories by Sophie 
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May, Mrs. A. M. Diaz, B. P. Shillaber (“‘ Mrs. 
Partington’’), the opening paper of the beauti- 
ful Birds’-Nesting Series, an article upon 
Jacob Abbott, and a set of pictures designed 
by Mr. Francis. 

Volume I is just out of the new sub- 
scription edition of ‘Stones of Venice,” 
published by John Wiley & Sons, of this city. 
The second volume will be ready May Ist, 
and the third and last volume about the mid- 
dle of next month. 


F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipzig, is printing in 
English for the German public an octavo of 
600 pages entitled ‘‘Modern American 
Lyrics,’’ a collection of poems edited by Karl 
Kuortz, of Johnstown, Pa. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. will shortly issue No. 
XI of their “ Atlas Series of Essays,” the sub- 
ject of which will be “‘ Theological Unrest.”’ 


E. P. Dutton & Co. will soon publish the 
new single-volume edition of the “‘ History of 
New York,” by Miss Mary L. Booth. 
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holic ine, Fe in the Light of the New Dis 
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York : Published by the Author....... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 
THE CHEAP EDITION OF 


MODERN PAINTERS. 


Complete with all the Plates and Wood Engravings, 
five volumes bound in four. Cloth, $10. 


Also Volume I of the New Subscription Edition of 


STONES OF VENICE. 
With all the Plates carefully copied from the earliest 
— edition. 8vo, se aper, cloth — Vol. if 
be ready. May Ist and Vol. III May 15th. 
THE SUBSCRIPTION EDITION - 


MODERN PAINTERS. 

5 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, with all the Plates and Wood 
Engravi hy now comp 
to subse: Ts at $25; and may also be had separate’ 
from \~ =n tof Ruskin’ 8 Choice Works, in nine — 4 
wmes, for $30. Published by 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Aster Place, New | York. 


Ceky IN’S ADIRONDACK SURVEY. 
/ Seventh annual report on the p of the To- 
yrarapatcal Survey of the Adiro: ion of New 
ork, with condensed reports for years ~s" "75, "76, 

, and "78. is work contains im t informa- 
tion for Surveyors, Engineers, Geographers, and Land- 
owners. Toail who oe late spend nding their vaca- 
tion in the Adirondack Wliderness this work will 
oe a — interest and value. On receipt of 
=sD. will be sent free. 

PARSONS & CO., Albany, N. Y. 


CROWD WUT THE “DIME NOVEL.” 
I. K. FUNK & UO.’S 


Standard Series. 


Best books at one-tenth usual prices. 
good paper, card manilla binding. No 23 vost oe 


ueROWLAND, HILL: 


ilpit Sayings, with 














aC CuaRLEs H. SPURGEO 
Very popular in En; Sain tee Aine Amorionn edition. 1 Sc. 
saps 21. Ruskit's Lerrens to _— >» Each 


aa Te Ton tr Kio. oe 
a Aare ee HST Om "850. 

valle ee the only ee oF Sr. epitics 

8 ety ot Seertieaat : 


Sent Address 
Cn TONE & Co. 10 and 1) bey Se New York. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
L 


Memoirs of Napoleon, his Court 
and Family. 


By the Duchess pb’ABRANTES (Madame 
Junot). New edition. In two vols.,12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


Foe Sevens Se She Oat B eon and his 
which 


of the 

a’ Abrantes™.' " These memoirs, which hitherto have ap- 
peared in 8vo volumes, are now published at a 
much lower ident correspond with the De R«musat 
pame volume. Ther work at the present sancture will 

be read with profound attention. os ait oft ly as it pre- 
sents a much more perp d 1 mney dy f she — Ror. 
sican than that limned by M 





II. 
A Short Life of Charles Dickens, 


WITH SELECTIONS FROM BIS LET- 
TERS. By CHartes H. Jones, author of 
“Macaulay: his Life, his Writings.” 
“*Handy-Volume Series.’’ Paper, 35 cts.; 
Cloth, 60 cts. 


The work is an attempt to give, in acom 
such an account of the life of Dickens as 
requirements of the general reader. Liberal extracts 
are made from the letters of Dickens, in order that, so 
far as possible, he may depict himself and tell his 
own story. 


act form, 
1 meet the 





11. 
The Longer Epistles of Pz... 


Viz.: Romans, I Corinthians, II Corinthians. 
By the Rev. Henry Cowes, D.D. One vol., 
12mo. Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Iv. 
The Elementary Principles of 
Scientific Agriculture. 


By N.T. Lupton, LL. D., professor of chem- 
istry in Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 45 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or any volume sent by 
mall, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3. aud 5 Bond Street, New York. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, N. Y. 








By the Author of ‘the 
“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


MY DESIRE. 


A TALE. 
SEeme; GO PAGS. 0 .06.0.0:0065 sc cccs ce SLB 


This admirable Story has much of the racy 
flavor of Miss Warner’s earlier books. Her 
descriptions of country life and delinea- 
tions of New England character are inimit- 
able. The quaint old Grandmother, Deacon 
Parsons, and Polly Bininger, are capital 
characters. 


Rue’s Helps. By Jennie M. Drinkwater....... $1.50 
Tessa Wadsworth’s Discipline. By the same. 1.50 
Andrew Harvey’s Wife. By L. T. Meade..,..1.25 
My Neighbor. A Story in Verse. (Jameg)....... 1.00 
Muriel Bertram. A Tale. (Giberne)............ 1.50 
The Interpreter’s House. (Newton).......... 1.25 
Hester Trueworthy’s Royalty................ 1.25 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*, Any of the rn mg sent by mail, tage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price a 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 








ENGRAVINGS. 


THK “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


(Former price $20.) 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver............ccccccssesces 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
SEE BD nos concgncnnanecesoscssacesesesnccese 2 00 


(Former Price, $15.) 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver...............cseseesees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8S. GRANT. Size, 16x20.... 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 





BEAD, WOEBD... 0020 ecvecccccescoccccccccccccsecs: 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............... 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LILCOLN.” 
By Frank B.Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


SEPA: PIR apsc-cccvcqeccvcssvccscceseces 1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
SS nccbetcccecettesctccccsvecses 50. 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York. 





For New Terms for 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0. 


715 and 717 Market St , Philadelphia, 
HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED 


THE READER'S HAND-BOOK 


OF ALLUsIoNs, STOR: Facts, 

REFERENCES. B E Conmalt Baewen, Ui.D. au author 
of “A Guide to “ Dictionary of Phrase an 
Fable,” etc. Crown 8vo. Half Morocco, gilt top, 
23.50 ; Sheep, $4.00; 0; Half Russia, $5.00. anand 
“One of the most useful and scholarly books of the 
century. It cannot be too highly praised, norcan It be 
too warmly as y addition to 
every i” rl coneeeeees ibrar hia Times. Indeed, it isa 
Ubrary in n itself." 


_Tne PASTOR. 


“ Experte Docens, Docet, 
Deceit. Se: Yer it Rev. econy _ *— BEDELL, 
D.D., Bedat Professor of Pastoral Theo in the 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Poo" in the Diocese of Ohio. 12mo. Extra Cloth, 








Wu 
RARE ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 


A FRESH SUPPLY. 
A large lot of choice Engravings has just 
been received from Europe by 
FREDERICK KEPPEL, %8 Broadway, N. Y. 
It includes many pleast lassical and do- 
mestic subjects in early states, especially 


suitable for framing, and fine modern Etch- 
ings at very moderate prices, 











is invited. Engravings 


Correspondence 
will be sent on epprovat to any address. 


HARPER'S MAGA AZINE, , HARPER'S Me 
Postage prepaid by the Publishers, to viber 
HARPER'S MAGAZI'E, reeR TS , and 

ARPER’S BAZAR, to one address, for one ‘year 


Bi cap anes deseo Waal 


recet 
mat RPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 





“ Thig isan qiehorate and helpful on pas’ 
theology ; rich in the fruits of a long varied « expe- 
rience and conveying to those engaged in the pastoral 
work alarge number of profitable su 
cerning the various departments of ir labors.”— 
Boston Journaé. 


THE REFUTATION OF DARWINISM, 


AND THE CONVERSE THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT, BASED 
EXxcLusiveLy uPpow Darwin’s Facts. By T. Warren 

O'NEILL. 8v0. Extra Cloth, $2.50. 

“It bravely and forcibly exposes the fllogical and 

false character of Darwinism, cater lies its place by 

A Poth verbal de ph. — life that will stand the test 

pA — ver cism and physiological experi- 

ter. 


KING LEAR. 


Edited by Bonace Howarp Furvess, Ph. D., LL.D. 

etc. Being the Fourth Play of The Variorum Edi 
tion of Shakespeare. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. Superfine 
toned paper. Fine Cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $4. 
“The most indefatigable and enthusiastic oom of 
Shakespeare could not obtain an equal amount of 
literary light without epeading years in ransacking 
the libraries, even if the libraries of this country 
furnished the materia) at all, which is very doubtful.” 
—Harper's Monthly Magazine. 


THE LUSIAD. 


By Camogns. Translated by Rosert Frencn Dorr. 
ith Portraits. ways 8vo. Cloth, $6.00, 


VEW “WO VEL s. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 


A Novel. By Rosa N. Carey. author of “ Wooed and 
Married,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25; Paper Cover, 

25 cents. 

“The story is to be highly commended. In short, so 
thoroughly good is this nove] that we shall greet with 
much satisfaction ny RL successors from the same 
pen.”"—Phtladelphia Evening News, 


MOTHS. 


A Novel. Ovra,” author of “Granville de 
yigne,” be! Malia, “Strathmore, " “Under Two 


a “pack? ’ "ote. -_ mo. 525 pages. 
Baiiion. Extra Cloth, $1.25. 
** Deserves to take rank by the side of the ip best of 
her previous novels.”— Chicago Evening Jou 


WRECKED, BUT NOT LOST. 


A Novel. By Fatrna Tuscaven. 12m: 
Edition. Fine Cloth, $1.60 


“A pure, bright, healthful story. well written as to 
styte,, - of quite oases | 4 ~imaeel construc- 


UNDER THE TRICOLOR ; 


on, THE AWERICAN COLONY IN Paris. By Lucy Ham 
egy Hoorer. 12mo. Third Edition. Fine ¢ Cloth, 





“Is al th y written novel, teeming 
with flashes of wit and = with Ifeltice cheree. 
ters and eful incidents. . . is sure 
to interest the reader.""— Boston Trav eller. 


ANEW GODIVA. . 


A Novel. Ay, Hore. Cheap Edition. 12mo 
Paper Cover, 50 cents. 

“ A capital story of English life, abounding in inct- 
dent of a ey dramat Fe and yet not over- 
wrought. There is enough excitement in it to do 
emicient seer for two or three novels.”—Boston 


NORA BRADY'S VOW, 


aNp Mowa THE VEST. A. H. Donsay. Ne 
Baiion. 16mo. Fine cute $1. 25. - 
“These interesting tales describe Ireland and her 
apte in ancient ond modern times respectively.”— 
Pint delphia Ledg 


*,* For sale by ‘Pooicseliers Grperaly or. will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


NHE SAN JUAN EXPOSITOR, devoted 
woe to metee 5 tele mal $1 Fe Ft. 
uently illustra 
COMSTOCI Eureka (P.-O., = 
Co., Colorado. Subscribe 
be increased and paper 





a Howardsville), San Juan 
rly, as price will soon 
enlarged. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


HOMILETIC 


QUARTERLY for 1880. 


$2 per year. April No., now ready, 60 cents, 
ie with every issue. Free Circulars, on ap 





pli 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 
37 Park Row. New York City. 


$66 Fe adress 





‘our owntown. Terms and 
dress Hatiett & Co., Portised ue’ 





Something Wew 
—FOR— 


Sunday-schools. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 
is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
UN DER based upon Scripture. It is per- 
THE fectly adapted te the ye a 
Sund hool d is design 
PA LMS copsae or cho eapedioes ot 
FLORAL SUNDAY: ARrEsr SUNDAY, 


SUNDAY EVENING NGA 


RSARY DAY, 
It ohemnés deg - 1 STE, and floral effects 
and represents Christ 7 the Deliverer. The music is 


bright. — and lasting. 
Sunday-school Superintendents 
will find in “ UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 


have long sought for. 

Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a dozen, by ex- 
press. 

*,* Single specimen copy sent om receipt of 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Ready April 20th. 


Sunday-school Song Book 


by Mesers. LOWRY and DOANE, 


GOOD AS GOLD. 


THE BEST SONGS 
THE BEST AUTHORS! 


Don’t Fail to Examine It! 
Send Early. 
Orders Filled in.Turn, 


Price in Boards, $30 per 100; 35c. by mail. 
(a One Copy sent in paper covers, as soon as pub- 
lished, on receipt of twenty-five centea, 
BICLOW & MAIN, 

76 East Ninth Street, | 73 Kandolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


CHEAP MUSIC. 


Send Postal for free Catalogue of Popular Music at 
popular prices. Extra special terms to dealers. Agents 
wanted in every village, town, and city. Address 
“ Hitcncock’s Music Store,” 82 Park Row, New York 


If you Read or Write, 


VISIT - 
27 Franklin 8t., Boston, ur4 Bond St., N.¥., 
THE 
ONLY STORES IN THE WORLD 
ENTIRELY DEVOTED TO IMPROVED DEVICES 
for - Study, and Library, to save 
‘ime, Money, and Labor. 
all tts cap: ronmn this s: I~ to: — It 
on its list only articles selected . aod. fal ag 
py and free 0 applicants. 
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-_— LITERARY AND PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 

o other ed Seren — , an 
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fabor saving suggestions f pred one 


Readers’ and Wrifers’ Economy Co., 


27 Franklin St., Boston; 4 Bond St.. No Yo 
and Chicago (after May Ist). 
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Por sale by Druggists. or by mall, $1.00. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOSPHATES, 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS, BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVE-GIV 
ING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 


Physicians have found it so necessary that they alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost 
energy in all weaknesses of mind or body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient 
growth of children; strengthens the digestion ; cures neuralgia ; and prevents consumption. It restores to the 
brain and nerves the elements that have been carried off by disease or overwork. 


FB. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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Religions Intelligence Baptist Associations, especially of the col- | effect that he had preached a second proba- 
° 


THE BAPTISTS IN THE SOUTH. 


Tue Southern Baptist Convention, which 
meets soon in annual session, though rep- 
resenting churches in all the Southern 
states, falls far short of representing all 
the Baptists of the South. The white Bap- 
tists who co-operate with the Convention 
form the minority of the Regular Baptists 
of the South. Itis estimated that of the 
1,500,000 Baptists in the South not more 
than 500,000 or 600,000 are whites. The 
rest are colored Baptists, who have, with a 
few exceptions, their own associations 
and state conventions, and are virtually a 
separate constituency from their white 
brethren. They have attempted to organ- 
ize general associations or conventions to 
represent the whole South; but with little 
success, For the most part, this mass of 
churchmembers are very low in the moral 
and spiritual scale. They are ignorant, 
superstitious, and degraded, regarding re- 
ligion as a pleasurable emotion, with little 
moral obligation. Their meetings are 
gatherings for emotional excitement, and 
are sometimes as little like religious assem- 
blies as are their balls and dances. Their 
ministers are often as ignorant and as im- 
moral, too, as many of the members, and 
help little, either by their teachings or ex- 
ample, to elevate and improve their congre- 
gations. 

This seems a dark picture; but it is not 
without its relieving features, There are 
signs of an advancing elevation of the in- 
tellectual and moral standard among the 
colored ministers, and of the establishment 
of more cordial and helpful relations be- 
tween the Negroes and the whites. The 
excellent ‘‘Institutes” which have been 
established in prominent Southern cities 
(Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Atlanta, 
Nashville, New Orleans, and perhaps else- 
where) by the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, for the training of colored 
ministers, are doing faithful work, and it 
is believed making slow but real progress, 
not without the cordial co-operation of the 
white minisicrs and laymen of the South. 
There are, besides, detached workers, 
among whom we may mention the Rev. 
Mr. Woodsmall, of Indiana, an officer in 
the Union army during the war, afterward 
a student in the Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary at Greenville, 8. C., and now a super- 
intendent on his own account of Negro 
schools at Selma, Alabama, and elsewhere. 
We are glad, also, to know that the white 
ministers are ready to give instruction to 
their colored brethren inthe ministry, We 
know, for example, of a case where a 
Negro, who had gone into the Methodist 
itinerancy, went regularly to his employer 
to read his chapter and have it explained 
and to go over the points of his next Sun- 
day's sermon; and we suppose that there 
are many such cases. Then, the white and 
Negro churches are gradually drawing 
closertogether. In the cities the colored 
pastors meet frequently with the white in 
the weekly conferences, and often consult 
them on church matters. In the country 
this is more difficult; but there also it 
occurs to some extent. In the conduct of 
their associations and conventions the col- 
ored people are coming to take counsel 
with their white brethren. There is talk 
in the Southern papers about co-operation 
between the missionary bodies, and the 
colored Baptists of Virginia have already 
united with the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion in sending colored men as missionaries 
to Liberiaand Yoruba. All this is hopeful. 
It points to a breaking down of the antag- 
onism between the two races so far as re- 
ligious feeling and religious effort are con- 
cerned. Such cordial union will, no doubt, 
be for the advantage of the Negro. We 
recollect to have sden, several years ago, a 
public utterance by a prominent Southern 
Baptist minister and educator to the effect 
that he was inclined to think that the most 
important duty of the Southern religious 
public was the education of colored minis- 
ters. Therecan be no doubt that it is an 
important duty, and we hope that the com- 
ing Southern Baptist Convention will ex- 
press more heartily than it has yet done its 
sympathy with the work. 

It is very desirable that more accurate 
statistics should be published of Southern 
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ored. The Baptist Year-Book, which gives 
the bést information obtainable, has no 
returns at all from many associations, and 
in many other cases it is compelled to use 
previous reports. Thus, in Alabama, out 
of 62 associations, there are fresh reports 
from only 14, Old reports are used for 39 
of the associations and there are no figures 
at all for 9 others. It may be, however, 
that the statistics approximate correctness. 
We give a table for the Southern and 
Border States, that our readers may see 


how the Baptists are distributed : 
Churches. Ministers. Members. 
Alabamsa........ 14% 662 96,808 
Arkansas....... 1,110 685 47,398 
Dist. Columbia 18 23 8,168 
eescoccecs 207 197 16,560 
Georgia......... 2,663 1,563 219 726 
Kentucky....... 1,708 1,014 161,190 
Louisiana....... 7% 419 56,593 
Maryland....... 29 833 48,883 
Mississippi...... 1,580 618 116,185 
Missouri........ 1,382 623 88,491 
North Carolina. 1,809 1,065 167,699 
South Carolina. 1,028 689 130,939 
Tennessee...,.. 1,308 769 110,245 
DRED. cccccccese 1,460 734 76,857 
Virginia........ 1,316 708 205,900 
West Virginia.. 980 206 26,1865 
Totals.... ...18,467 10,462 1,576,980 


These totals show that three-fourths of 
all the Baptist churches in this country, 
two-thirds of all the Baptist ministers, and 
three-fourths of all the Baptist communi- 
cants are in the South. Another fact indi- 
cated is that there are not enough minis- 
ters for the churches. Perhaps, however, 
there are as many as the churches will sup- 
port. It isto be regretted that many men 
of means have not been educated in lib- 
erality, as their brethren have in the 
North; and, therefore, there are many 
congregations contenting themselves with 
preaching once a month, when they could 
raise money to have sermons every Sunday. 
An increased sense of responsibility and of 
obligation to support the Gospel would 
work great improvement among the Bap- 
tist churches of ‘the South. They need 
more of the spirit and devotion of the Bap- 
tists of Burmah. 





A FRENCH correspondent says the gov- 
ernment, In issuing its decree against the 
Jesuits, has plunged into “a sea of legal dif- 
ficulties,’’ some of which he describes. The 
law in relationto unauthorized congregations 
reads: 

‘*No association of more than twenty per- 

sons, wishing to meet every day, or on certain 
fixed days, for religious, literary, political, or 
other obiects, can be formed without the con- 
sent of the government. Among the persons 
indicated in the present article are not com- 
prised those who are domiciled in the house 
where the association meets.”’ 
The question is: ‘‘ Are the Jesuits, the Domin- 
icans, etc. domiciled in the houses of their in- 
stitute? They are. And this domicile is a 
portion of their rules. The Jesuits, Domini- 
cat™, etc. have the right to live together in 
their houses ; they have the right to teach in 
their houses, since the Senate rejected Article 
7, and thus recognized formally this right. 
The Jesuits have, therefore, according to the 
existing laws, the right to live together in cer- 
tain houses ; they havea right to teach in those 
houses; and yet the decree denies them the 
right to exist at all. If the Jesuits claimed 
any corporate right, the government would 
have the right to examine their statutes ; to 
give or refuse these corporate rights. But 
theydo not. They simply claim theirrights of 
citizenship.” 


..--The Rev, O. 8. Prescott, rector of St. 
Clement’s church, Philadelphia, has written 
a letter to Bishdp Stevens protesting against 
the admonition directed to him to cease cer- 
tain practices in public worship. He denies 
the charges preferred against him by the 
Standing Committee of irregularities in the 
administration of the communion, and re- 
quests a month’s time to consider the Bishop’s 
communication, The chief charges against 
Mr. Prescott were: 


**Genufiections, prostrations, bowing to or 
before the Lord’s table by the clergy and chor- 
isters ; the use of candles in the chancel be- 

ond what are needed for the purpose of giv- 
ng light; the wearing of various kinds of 
vestments and ornaments by the clergy other 
than the usual and recognized vestments, 
which have been worn by the clergy of this dio- 
cese from begin: ; the elevation of the 
bread and wine during or after the consecra- 
tion of the same, so as to expose them to the 

ple as objects toward which adoration is 
Cw made; prayers, sentences, hymns, and 
rites in the celebration of the Hol 
eation whith are not authorized 
of Common Prayer.”’ 


Communi- 
y the Book 


....The Wyoming Methodist Conference, at 
its recent session, had a heresy case before it. 
Acommittee examined into and reported upon 
reports against the Rev. J. E. Smith, to the 





tion. The committee said they found state- 
ments in the sermon complained of not in 
harmony with Methodism and the Word of 
God ; but Mr. Smith acknowledged (1) ‘‘that 
the Scriptures do not teach that there is op- 
portunity for repentance unto life beyond 
natural death. (2.) He has a speculative the- 
ory that there may be a possibility of repent- 
ance to some persons; but those who have 
heard the Gospel and rejeeted it have no war- 
rant to expect any further probation. (3.) He 
sees no advantage to any in discussing these 
themes, and in future will refrain from 
preaching the same. (4.) He unqualifiedly be- 
Heves in the final and irremediable loss of the 
soul that rejects Christ.”” The committee, 
therefore, recommended that the case be dis- 
missed, and the Conference affirmed the report. 


...» The English papers are full of informa- 
tion about the participation of ministers in 
the recent elections. In Wales the Dissent- 
ing pastors never refused to address a polit- 
ica] gathering when called upon to do so, and 
they worked so energetically for the Liberal 
candidates as to scare and annoy the Con- 
servatives. In Scotland a correspondent 
wrote: ‘‘Even in presbytery mectings the 
political element has made itself felt, and 
ministers of all denominations are attending 
about as much to the poll as to the pulpit.” 
Principal Tulloch and other Kirk leaders 
threw themselves into the political arena with 
great zeal for the Conservative cause. The 
letter closes with the statement that there was 
*‘unscrupulous’’ conduct on the part of 
‘*Churchmen and Tories.” 


...-In addition to the resolution of the New 
York East Methodist Conference favoring a 
modification of the itinerancy, under certain 
conditions, two other conferences have taken 
action on the subject. The New England 
Conference passed the following resolution : 

‘That the General Conference be requested 
to consider the e ency of removing the 
three years’ restriction on the term of service 
of ministers in the same church in cases 
where, in the judgment of the annual con- 
ference, the exigencies of the work require a 
continuance of the pastor for alonger period.” 
The Providence Conference passed a resolu- 
tion asking the General Conference to con- 
sider whether some provision cannot be made 
to meet exceptional cases, where extended 
pastorates are desirable. 


... Rev. A. G. P. Atterbury, a graduate of 
Yale College and late a student at the An- 
dover and Union Theological Seminaries, was 
installed last week as pastor over the Eighty- 
fourth-Street Presbyterian church of this city. 
Rey. J. J. Lampe, moderator of the New York 
Presbytery; M. R. Vincent, D.D.; Charles 8. 
Robinson, D.D.; and Rev. W. W. Atterbury, 
the uncle of the new pastor, conducted the 
installation services, Mr. Atterbury is a 
brother of Boudinot C. Atterbury, M. D., who 
went out to China, asa medical missionary, 
last fall. 


...-The Methodist missionaries in China 
have signed apaper addressed to the Gen- 
eral Conference on the subject of mission- 
ary bishops. They represent the necessity 
and desirability of episcopal supervision for 
the missions in China and Japan; but oppose 
the election of a missionary bishop for those 
missions, and ask that the relations of the 
China missions to the general superintendency 
remain unchanged, and that the bishops make 
biennial or quadrennial visitations to them. 


....On the question of reordaining priests 
from the Roman Catholic Church, the Mon- 
treal Presbytery has taken the following 
action: 

“That the ordination of the Church of 
Rome is confessedly erroneous and defective 
in its object, yet ought not to be entirely ig- 
nored. That the admission of a reformed 
priest to the status of an ordained presbyter 
without the imposition of hands is reordina- 
tion sufficient.” 

.... The New Jerusalem Church has in this 
country 118 societies, in 26 states and territo- 
ries. The largest number in any one state are 
to be found in Massachusetts, where there are 
17. In Ohio there are 12; in Pennsylvania, 
11; in Minoie, 10; in New York, 7; in New 
Jersey, 6 ; in Missouri, 6. 


...“*May meetings” are not falling into 
decay in London, if we may judge from the 
list of anniversaries for 1880, opening April 
15th and closing July 2d. There are between 
60 or 80 societies which hold anniversaries be 
tween those dates. 


...-It will interest Methodists to know 
that it is proposed to bring forward in the 
next Wesleyan Conference in Ireland the 
question of modifying the three-year plan of 
ministerial appointments. 


...--A cable dispatch states that E. de Pres- 
gensé, D.D., the well-known minister and 
writer of the Free Protestant churehes of 
France, has been appointed secretary of the 
French Legation at Washington. 
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LESSON FOR MAY 9th. 


JESUS AND THE YOUNG.—Mar?. xx, 
138—26. 


Nores.—*‘ Little children.’”"—Probably from 
infants to eight or ten years old. * Put 
his hands on them.’’—It was customary to ask 
wise and holy rabbis to put their hands on 
children and pray for them. “ The dis- 
ciples rebuked them.’’—They, doubtless, thought 
the children were not of importance enough to 
trouble the Master about. © Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’’—The Kingdom which 
Christ was come to establish was especially 
designed for such as have the temper of chil- 
dren. ‘* What’ good thing.”’—It was pis 
idea that by some great, good works he might 
insure eternal life. ** Bternal life." —The 
favor of God in the next world. “< Why 
callest thou me good?”—This can hardly be 
meant for a rebuke, but rather to direct his 
thought to the infinite goodness of God. 
“| Which?””—The law of Moses contained a 
great many commands besides the Ten Com- 
mandments; and he wished to draw out from 
Jesus what he regarded as the most important. 
‘Jesus said, Thou shalt do no murder.”’— 
It is noticeable that Jesus selects the com- 
mands having reference to duties not toGod, 
but to man, and concludes them with the 
command to love our neighbor as ourselves. 
Perhaps it was because in these imperfections 
of obedience ean best be discovered. “AU 
these have I kept.””—In letter, but not always 
in spirit. “Sell all that thou hast.”—If 
Jesus had not seen that bis besetting sin was 
love of his money, he would hardly have given 
this command. “« Went away sorrowful.” — 
Whether it was really his duty to sell his goods 
depended on what he knew of Christ’s just 
claims to obedience. It is not wrong to hold 
wealth. “Shall hardly enter.’’—Shall enter 
with difficulty. “(4 camel through the eye 
of a needle,”"—This is the correct translation, 
although some have imagined that the word 
camel should be rope, cable; while others 
have imagined that a small gate in Jerusalem 
was called the Eye of the Needle. But there 
is no evidence of such a gate which was too 
small for camels. It is probably a proverbial 
saying, to indicate impossibility or great diffi- 
culty. “Than for a rich man.”"—Because, 
especially in those times, the rich were arro- 
gant and very selfish. “Who then can be 
saved ?”.—If a good rich man, like this, could 
not. “With God all things are possible.” — 
His grace can convert and save even the rich. 

Instruction—It was probably their mothers 
that brought their children to be blessed. 
The mothers had a better notion of the value 
of the child than had the disciples. Some 
men dislike children, think they do not 
amount to much; but mothers and Jesus 
know better. 

Children should be very early dedicated to 
God. It is not safe to wait until they grow 
up. The children who are started right by 
their parents, taught the duty of love to God 
and man, to pray, and to study God’s Word— 
these are the ones who are likely to do well in 
this world and the next. Tradition tells us 
that the great and good martyr, Ignatius, was 
one of those children whom Jesus blessed. 

It is not the meaning of this text partic- 
ularly that infants or children, if they die, 
will be saved. Doubtless, they will be; but 
what Christ meant was to teach that grown 
folks can get to Heaven only by being like 
children. Children are not greedy for wealth. 
They are simple, artless, honest, kind, loving. 
Only such can enter Heaven. 

A man cannot enter Heaven unless he does 
good things. Some Protestants say that sal- 
vation is by faith only. The Catholics are 
nearer correct and more scriptural, who say it 
is both by faith and good works. Neither 
alone is enough. 

A man to be a Christian must be a thorough- 
ly moral man. He must not lie, or steal, or 
cheat, or be licentious. He must live honor- 
able inthe world. And then he must do all 
this not in outward form, but out of his 
heart, because he loves his neighbor as he 
loves himself. : 

This young man was greatly mistaken in 
supposing he had kept all these command- 
ments. He may never have committed mur- 
der, or theft, or adultery ; but ft is certain that 
he had indulged in the feelings that produce 
them. He had not always loved his neighbor 
as himself. Nor have we. 

The command to sell his goods and give to 
the poor was the test that he loved himeelf 
better than he loved his neighbor. 

It is pleasant to hear that he went away sor- 
rowing. Many would have gone away angry. 
When a man finds that be is not as good as he 
thought, that his heart is not true and self- 
denying, then it is well for him to be sorrow- 
ful, as the first step to repentance. 

Wealth may be an encumbrance in a follow- 
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er of Christ. This man could not well follow 
Christ so long as he had his property to care 
for. Manys man now is kept from Christ by 
the care he gives to his money. And yet it 
won’t hurt him, a hundred years hence, if he 
should lose it. 

It is not their wealth that makes it hard to 
save rich men; but the temper of heart, 
which is anxious for it and which wrongs 
others to get it. “Give me neither poverty 
nor riches’? is a good prayer. There are 
many better things than riehes. Mention 
some. 











News of the Week. 


Mr. Dwicut R. Smita, president of the 
Springfield (Mass.) Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company, died at his residence in that city, on 
Thursday of last week. By this sad event 
that excellent corporation will be deprived of 
the services of one of the ablest and most reli- 
able officers known in insurance circles. He 
was popular with business men and entirely 
devoted to the important interests of his com- 
pany. The underwriters of Hartford, at a 
special meeting, adopted a series of resolu- 
tions on the subject of the death of this 
faithful officer and their late highly-esteemed 
friend. 


.-The Tilden and Kelly wings of the 
Democratic party in this state held their state 
conventions at Syracuse, on the 20th instant. 
The delegates of the regular (Tilden) organ- 
ization go to Cincinnati instructed to vote as a 
unit. All efforts of the Tammany party to 
secure recognition in the regular convention 
proved unavailing. 





.. The expulsion from Trieste by the Aus- 
trian authorities of Signor Cavallotti, the Re- 
publican member of the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies, was in consequence of lauguage he 
used during a discussion of the foreign policy 
of Italy in the Chamber, on the 18th ult. The 
order for his expulsion has since been re- 
voked. 


.. The London Globe says it is learned from 
St. Petersburg that the prisoners at Moscow, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Sawara, and other depots 
awaiting exile to Siberia, number over twenty 
thousand. 


.- By the falling of one of the walls of the 
Madison Square Garden, dtring the Hahne- 
mann Hospital Fair, on the 2ist instant, fou, 
persons were killed and eighteen wounded. 


..Kheireddin Pasha and Mahmond Pasha 
have been frequently summoned tothe Pal- 
ace lately, and rumor speaks of impending 
changes in the cabinet. 


.«+eIt is stated that, in consequence of the 
distress in Hungary, five thousand Magyars 
have quitted that country for America during 
the past winter. 


..M. Désiré Charnay, who will conduct 
the Lorillard Expedition to Mextco, sailed 
from this city in the steamer “ Niagara,’’ o 
the 2lst inst. 


.-On account of the accident at Madison 
Square Garden, last week, the Dog Show has 
been postponed until the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
of May. 


.--Fofty-two hundred and sixty immigrants 
arrived on the 22d inst. in Castle Garden, the 
largest number recorded for a single day since 
1872. 


.--The House of Representatives passed 
and the President has approved the bill for 
the World’s Fair in New York. 


..Senators Carpenter and Blaine had ea 
wordy war over the Geneva Award bill in the 
Senate, on the 19th instant. 


.-Dennis Kearney is in the San Francisco 
House of Correction. 


.- The West Point mystery isstill unsolved. 








AT THIS SEASON of the year coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, and other affections of the throat 
and lungs prevail. Madame Zadoc Porter's 
Curative Balsam is a valuable remedy. No 
family should be without a bottle in the 
house. It is only 25 cents, and will be found 
worth as many dollars for the cure of the 


— complaints. It is for sale by all drug- 
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CITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


n Agreeadic Aperient ané Refrigerant. 
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(Uticura 


RESOLVENT. 


Cuticura, a Medicinal Jelly, Cuti- 
cura Medicinal Soaps, 


are the only known remedies that will permanently 
cure Humors of the Blood and Skin, Affections of the 
Scalp with Loss of Hair, and Liver, Kidney, and 
Urinary Disorders caused by impure blood. Cort- 
CURA RESOLVENT is the greatest blood purifier in medi- 
cine. It acts through the bowels, liver, kidneys, and 
skin. It absorbs poisons that float in the blood and 
purges them from the system. CurTicura, a Medicinal 
Jelly, arrests external disease, eats away lifeless 
flesh and skin, allays inflammation, itching, and 
irritation, and heals. It is a natural reproducer and 
beautifier of the Hair. Curicurna Sodr cleanses, heals, 
softens, whitens, and beautifies the Skin. It and the 
CurTicurs SHAVING SoaP, the only medicinal shaving 
soap, are prepared from CuTicuna. 


IMPETIGO AND ECZEMA, 


with Loss ef Hair, Cured by the Cuticura 
Remedies. 
Mesers. Werxs & It affords 


PoTreR—Gentlemen :-— 
me pleasure to send you the followt report of 0 
g able cure b; x Ran, 








under medical treatment, som 
times worse, but never cured. As the Impetigo in- 


in severity, his hair began to fall off rapidl 
was f that he would it Bight 
months age he began the use of 


1E8, y a) - 

cation of the remedies he fs now not only cont ae 

every of as a better head of 

hair t ever —— I am, therefore, enabled, by 

observation, to certify to the great curative 

Brcperties ¢ of the CuTicuna REMEDIES in the treatment 
sense. 


ow Bw. F. HOWELL. 
Samwia, CaNaDa, Oct. tath, 1970, 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE 


of the Kidneys Successfully Treated with 
Cuaticura Reselvent. 
Werks & PorTreR—Gentlemen:—In the 


Dr. Johnson roman my trouble 
i is now eleven years since [ left the 4d but 
ly cured, during with tine} have never been 
an 


pain a ugh constant! 
using some remedies. When I began ing the 
RESOLVENT my symptoms were severe 
in the back, great accumulations of water, 
painful, so that I could 
ower & of dropsy. It Bee 
miraculous ; bu! ee atid of the RESOLVENT 
ing , and in 


TETTER 


Treated by Half a Dozen Physicians with- 
eut Cure. 
POTTER— ay RE m. Beles 
Stewart has been a great sufferer for 
Tetter of a very ~—— yy & He fe has re rece! = 
bay = ent from lozen of the best physicians 
ay ~¢ ae but etle relief, aA, time ue cue 
Ay 


ond all rt “ite 
feved a eee eet of the hip, tor which he 


There are other cases town 
phyA give similar 
Respectfully y 


Messrs. Weras & 





W. V. BYARD, Druggis 
SHanon, Pa., June 10th, 1879. . 


CUTICURA REMEDIES, 


fer Bleed, Skin, — Scalp Humors, 

are pre , Bi Wrexs & Porrer, Chemists ai 
Berest, Toreuto, Ont Ont.; 1! Snow Hilt, ri, Pront 
sale — ‘Druggists. Curicura : 


are for 

small homes, ; large boxes, containing two and 

one-half times che guantt of LVENT, 

81 per bottle. Curicura AL TOMET Soap, 28 
cents. CUTICURA MEDICINAL SHAVING Sean, 15 cents per 

cake; in bars, for Barbers’ use, 50 cen’ 
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“Select List.” 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s Select List of 
Local cal Newspapers. 


By pyssene on this list to _ be com) 

CHE wae , Sowepenass. The fact is quite 

otherwise.  catalogne states exactly w! 

ponerse are. th eof a ors is printed in 
FACE TYPE, it is in every instan 

When printed in C. ALS, it is the ONLY» ae in 

the place. The list — the popaiamon ¢ of every 

town and the circulation of ne Te Nor 

A CO.0 ATIVE LIST. IT TA CHEAP 

LIST. At the foot of th 1 o. BR. for each state 

the important towns wh wh are not covered by the 


lists are enumerated. IT 1S AN HONEST LIST. 


ee Sr : os caper Me LOcas LIST, 
| that, while but few persona in any 
eee wee: Yop fh Ee FS wr thotr 
i paper week ne ce tenth one borrows it hi 
An nciatbor 


and who ‘nineated 7 ae $850 o yA rye! this List. 
writes: “ Your Select Local LAst me better last 
year, THAN ALL THE O ‘ADVERTISING T 


charged for advertising 
fifth the publishers’ schedule. The price for single 
es from 92 to S80. The ‘or one 
inch one Len gp ty, is . The reg 
‘or 


ular 
are 
Oitiee aud towns of which 2& are state capitals S91 
pee of over 5,000 @ ponalation. and 485 County 


For copy of List and other information address 


GEO.P.ROWELL& CO. 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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SETH B. HUNT. 


Mr. Sera B. Hunt, one of the founders 
and original proprietors of Taz InpDEPEND- 
ENT, died at his residence in this city, on 
Tuesday evening, the 21st instant, aged 
sixty-nine years. Mr. Hunt was born in 
Bennington, Vermont, February 12th, 1811. 
He came to New York early in life, and 
entered the silk house of Arthur Tappan & 
Co., then the largest establishment of its 
class in the country. There Mr. Hunt and 
the writer first metas fellow-clerks, forty- 
six years ago, and formed an intimate 
acquaintance, which was never broken 
to the date of his decease. We remember 
Mr. Hunt in his early manhood and onward, 
for twenty-five years or more, as one of 
the most intelligent and brilliant merchants 
of that period. Asa man of executive 
ability, we rarely, if ever, met his superior. 
He was, by reason of his early training 
with Arthur Tappan & Co. and by his 
natural gifts and endowments, together 
with his pleasing address and manners 
regarded generally as ove of the most 
promising young men of the day. 

Shortly after coming of age, he left 
the firm of Arthur Tappan & Co. and en- 
gaged in business on his own account, with 
his brother, Jonathan Hunt, at No. 18 Ex- 
change Place, under the firm name of 
Hunt Brothers. In 1849 he went to Man- 
chester, England, and became a member of 
the firm of Crafts & Stell, which afterward 
was changed to Stavert, Hunt & Zigomala. 
He returned to New York in 1854, and re- 
mained out of business until 1860, when he 
organized the firm of Hunt, Tillinghast & 
Co. This firm, which was very successful, 
was succeeded by Seth B. Hunt & Co., 
afterward by Hunt, Catlin & Valentine, 
and last January by Hunt, Valentine & 
Shaddle. 

Mr. Hunt was always a strong Abolition- 
ist—so much so that in 1845 and onward 
he gave great offense to Southern mer 
chants. During the struggle of the Free 
Soil party in Kansas he was its active sup- 
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porter, until that territory entered the 
Union as a free state. During the war Mr. 
Hunt aided the cause of the Union by liberal 
gifts toward raising and fitting out reg- 
iments. 

In church matters he was particularly 
active. At the time the warm discussion 
was going on in the newspapers between 
Rev. Dr. Potts, of the Presbyterian Church, 
and Bishop Wainwright, of the Episcopal 
Church, on the topic *‘A Church without a 
Bishop and a State without a King,” Mr. 
Hunt was greatly interested, and warmly 
supported Dr. Potts (who did not believe in 
either bishops or kings); and it was at that 
time the Church of the Pilgrims (Dr. 
Storrs’s), in Brooklyn, was established. Mr. 
Hunt and the writer met on a Brooklyn 
ferryboat one evening, returning from 
business, when the topic above mentioned 
was introduced. Mr. Hunt said he was 
tired and sick of all this ‘‘nonsense and 


machinery about elders, bishops, and | 


kings,” and wanted to go back and 
hold more closely than ever to good 
old-fashioned Puritan principles. It 
was then and there proposed and agreed, 
on the part of both, that each should be 
responsible for a specified sum of money, 
and that both should go to work at once 
to found a new church, to be called either 
‘The Church of the Pilgrims” or ‘‘ The 
Church of the Puritans.” A private meet- 
ing was at once called in the law offices of 
Mayor Cyrus P. Smith, on his kind in- 
vitation, when some eight or ten persons 
met and conferred in regard to thixnew 
project. It was there unanimously decided 
to call alarge meeting in the City Build- 
ings, at the corner of Henry and Cran- 
berry Street. To the surprise of every one, 
some two hundred persons were present. A 
subscription paper was presented, a large 
sum was raised, and the new church-building 
was soon in process of erection. Some years 
later, Mr. Hunt, Mr. David Hale, of the 
Journal of Commerce, and the writer united 
in the purchase of the old ‘‘ First Presby- 
terian Church property, in Cranberry 
Street,” for the purpose of establishing a 
new Congregational church. This proper- 
ty, as originally intended, was con- 
veyed to ‘‘Plymouth Church” imme- 
diately after its organization. After this 
Mr. Hunt and the others named were 
associated together in other similar move- 
ments in New York, the most notable of 
which was the Church of the Puritans, of 
which Dr. George B. Cheever was elected 
pastor. Mr. Hunt’s brother and partner, 
Mr. Jonathan Hunt, and the writer's part- 
ner, Mr. Theodore McNamee, were among 
the most liberal and active promoters 
of that important enterprise. Mr. Hunt 
continued to work hard and to give 
money freely for the establishment of what 
he always called ‘‘ old-fashioned New En- 
gland Congregational churches” in New 
York, Brooklyn, and elsewhere in this 
vicinity. He wanted Puritan principles 
planted here, he said, and he keenly rel- 
ished his faithful service in the cause. 

About this time it was proposed to have 
a new religious paper established in this 
city, which should advocate the new Con- 
gregational movement, and also take part in 
the discussion of such religious and political 
topics as were then coming more and more 
prominently before the people. Mr. Hunt 
joined heartily in this movement, and 
contributed cheerfully his full share of 
money necessary to give it a firm basis. He 
continued one of the proprietors of Tur 
INDEPENDENT until he left the country and 
established himself in business in Man- 
chester, England. 

Mr. Hunt was very successful in his 
business career abroad, and, after accumu- 
lating a large property, he decided to retire 
from business altogether and return to this 
country. He remained out of active busi- 
ness from 1854 to 1860, when, being yet in 
good health and able to do as much work 
as ever, he decided to remain no longer 
idle. He. returned from his beautiful 
country-seat in Bennington, Vt., and once 
more harnessed himself in trade. In his 
new and absorbing field, however, he did 
not forget todo good here and elsewhere. 
In conjunction with Mr. Trenor W. Park, 
also born in Bennington, he built and gave 
to his native town a fine public library and 
freereading-room. He also gave largely in 
aid of numerousimprovements in the town, 





The old family homestead was fitted up for 
a summer residence, and there Mr. Hunt 
spent his summers. Among his intimate 
friends and visitors were Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, Dr. R. S. Storrs, Dr. Mark 
Hopkins, and Dr. William M. Taylor. 
Mr. Hunt was twice married, and leaves a 
widow and four children, His widow isa 
daughter of the late Dr. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son. The funeral services were held on last 
Thursday afternoon, conducted by Dr. 
William M. Taylor, of whose church Mr. 
Hunt had long been a member, and were 
largely attended by the leading business 
men of the city. The loss of such a man 
will be severely felt, and his public spirit 
we would earnestly commend for the emula- 
tion of the yoyng men of this generation. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO MURDER. 


Tue facts are briefly told. The Rev. I 
8. Kalloch, D.D., was and is a disreputable 
preacher and politician. A political dif- 
ference between him and Charles De 
Young, an equally disreputable editor and 
politician, grew into a bitter personal feud, 
Mr. De Young beginning by exposing the 
Rev. Dr. Kalloch as an adulterer, and Dr. 
Kalloch retorting by charging that Mr. De 
Young’s mother was a prostitute. The 
two ruffians, who were fit for such disgust- 
ing personalities, were fit also for the deeds 
of violence which their language provoked. 
First, Mr. De Young shot and dangerously 
wounded the Rev. Dr. Kalloch, then just 
elected mayor of San Francisco on a dis- 
reputable platform and by a disreputable 
constituency. Then,after some months, Mr. 
De Young being at liberty and unpunished, 
the Rev. I. M. Kalloch, son of the Rev. 
Dr. Kalloch, lay in wait for his father’s 
assailant, and shot and killed him. It is 
charged that the senior clergyman was 
accessory to the murder; but this, though 
probable, is not yet certain. 

The rude barbarity of such a history as 
we have given need not be spoken of. The 
curse of having such people exist is too 
evident. Their removal from the earth is 
a blessing to it. But humanity must 
claim its responsibility for the life even of 
ruffians, and the murder of a ruffian must 
be punished by law, as truly as the murder 
of asaint. If one ruffian may with im- 
punity kill another, then he will kill, when 
he pleases, the most law-abiding citizen. 
We shall be greatly disappointed if the 
Rev. I. M. Kalloch do not suffer the ex- 
treme penalty of the law. Thus only can 
the vendetta be made an impossible insti- 
tution in California. For the ultimate, 
though not the more immediate good of 
California, we do not want to see Mr. De 
Young’s brother now revenge his death by 
the murder of the Rev. Dr. Kalloch. 

As a religious newspaper, we are called 
upon to comment on the fact that the two 
Kallochs are properly accredited clergy- 
men. We feel dishonored by the fact, and 
so especially does the Baptist denomination, 
to which they belong. Baptists have long 
been ashamed of Kalloch as one of their 
clergy. They have known that the Baptist 
denomination has suffered greatly in Cal- 
ifornia by his relation to it. Very lately a 
second Baptist paper has been started in 
California, to be free from his overpowering 
influence. But nothing has been done to 
relieve the body of responsibility for him. 
No Baptist council has taken up his case, 
The names of the two Kallochs stand in 
‘‘The Baptist Year Book for 1880,” issued 
by the Baptist Publication Society. That 
they are not fair representatives either of 
Christianity or of the Baptist denomination 
is most true; but it is a pity that their asso- 
ciates had not withdrawn fellowship from 
them, as there was abundant occasion to 
do. In any decent religious body each 
minister must be responsible for his moral 
conduct to his brethren, as well as to his 
God. They must, if he walks disorderly, 
withdraw their fellowship from him; or, if 
a majority are his tools, they must put 
themselves on record so clearly by their in- 
dignant and sorrowful protest that their 
skirts shall be free. 





“Ir would be a pleasure,” says the Cin- 
cinnati Commercial, ‘‘to support a candidate 
of Judge Edmunds’s undoubted ability and 
high sense of political morality.” A great 
many people are of the same opinion and 
their number is increasing every day. 
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THE NATION'S DISGRACE. 


Tue Senate bill for the distribution of the 
remainder of the ‘“‘ Alabama” Fund, after 
being so amended as to exclude insurance 
companies from any participation in the 
Fund, was last week indefinitely postponed. 
This tndoubtedly disposes of the question 
during the present session of Congress, and 
hands it over to the next session or to an- 
other Congress. The characteristic feature 
of this bill was that the remainder of the 
Fund should be distributed among those 
whose losses by the inculpated cruisefs 
were computed by the Geneva Tribunal in 
fixing the aggregate amount of the awatd 
to be paid by Great Britain, and who had 
not been already paid under the law of 
1874. This, of course, includes the losses 
for vessels or cargoes or both destroyed by 
these cruisers, and made good to the 
owners of such property by the companies 
that had insured the property. These 
losses were paid by insurance companies, 
and the companies were asked by the 
United States Government to make a de- 
tailed statement of such losses. They did 
so, and the Government presented them as 
a partof the claim upon Great Britain. 
The Geneva Tribunal recognized the claim 
as valid, and computed these losses in 
making the award and Great Britain paid 
them. The amount of the award was 
thereby increased by between five and six 
millions of dollars. 

These facts are not in dispute. Nor is 
there any dispute among lawyers or judges 
that, when an insurance company pays for 
a total loss on property insured, it succeeds 
to whatever rights belong to the holders of 
such property and virtually stands in their 
place. This principle of ‘‘subrogation” is 
as perfectly settled in law as anything can 
be. The courts have uniformly affirmed it. 
If the owners of the destroyed property 
would have been entitled to participate in 
the ‘‘Alabama” Fund in the event that it had 
not been insured, as is conceded by all, 
then the insurers of the property who have 
paid the loss, and who by ‘‘subrogation” 
stand in the place of the owners and suc- 
ceed to all their legal and equitable rights, 
have precisely the same claim. This is 
the doctrine which has for several years 
been preached in Congress, and which, in 
the recent debate in the Senate, was af- 
firmed by such eminent lawyers as Senators 
Thurman, Davis, Bayard, Conkling, and 
Carpenter. The argument which sustains 
it is as clear as light. 

And yet the Senate last week refused to 
recognize this doctrine, and then finally got 
rid of the whole subject by an indefinite 
postponement. This, in our judgment, is 
most disgraceful to the Government and 
the country. The Government of the 
United States has received from Great 
Britain a certain sum of money in payment 
of certain specified losses suffered by its 
citizens; and, having paid a part of these 
losses, it stops all further payment, and 
either does not know enough or is not 
honest enough to continue the payment 
until alJ the losses are paid for which the 
money was received. Such is the disgrace- 
ful position in which the action of Con 
gress places the Government. 





CONVICT LABOR. 


Tue legislature of this state last year re- 
quested Mr. Pillsbury, the superintendent 
of state prisons, to make a report upon 
convict labor, especially with reference to 
the advantages or disadvantages of the 
contract system. That report has just been 
submitted to the present legislature; and 
in his conclusions Mr. Pillsbury entirely co- 
incides with the views of Mr. Wright, the 
chief of Bureau of Statistics of Labor in 
Massachusetts. He sets out with the 
assumption that convicts in our state 

should not be ‘supported in idle- 
ness; but that they should be compelled to 
labor. Noone certainly will dispute this 
view. Itis best for the prisoners them- 
selves—best for their proper discipline, and 
in the long run best for their health and 
happiness, and best for their prospects of 
self-support and good behavior, when re- 
leased from imprisonmeat—that_ their 

life shonld be one of labor. And 
surely it is best for the people who have to 
pay the expenses of state prisons, provided 
the products of prison labor pay either the 
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whole or 8 part of these expenses. A sys- 
tem that will make these prisons self-sup- 
porting relieves the people from all taxa- 
tion for their support. 

This result has been attained in some of 
the states; and in this state, under the ad- 
mirable management of Mr. Pillsbury, the 
three prisons of this state came last year 
within twenty thousand dollars of paying 
their own cost. In 1876 the cost of main- 
taining these prisons was more than six 
hundred thousand dollars in excess of all 
the income derived from prison labor. 
This great change has been effected not 
only by economy in expenses, but by a much 
better organization of labor. It is the 
result largely of a wise and efficient appli- 
cation of the contract system, which Mr. 
Pillsbury thinks the best for the state and 
not inany way detrimental to the prisoners. 
Criminals, as a class, are very expensive 
members of thecommunity. Itcostsa great 
deal to protect the body politic against 
them—to watch them when they are at lib- 
erty, to arrest, try, and punish them when 
they have committed offenses; and any 
system, consistent with the principles of 
humanity, that will get out of their labor 
the largest reimbursement to the state for 
this cost is for that reason strongly recom- 
mended. Experience shows that the con- 
tract system, where practicable, is prefer- 
able to any other. Mr. Pillsbury recom- 
mends its continuance in this state. 

As to the matter of competition with 
free labor outside of prisons, upon which 
some so-called labor reformers ring the 
changes with far more zeal than intelligence, 
two things are to be said. The first is that 
the competition is no greater than the same 
amount and kind of labor expended any- 
where else in the state. The products of 
prison labor come into the market for sale; 
and, for a rule, these’ products cannot 
undersell other similar products on ac- 
count of the cheapness of the rate at which 
they have been produced. The other thing 
to be said is that these products constitute 
so smalla proportion of the total products 
of the same kind in the community that 
their effect upon prices, even if the cost 
production were cheaper, would hardly be 
appreciable. Mr. Wright has set forth 
this point with great clearness in his two 
last reports. 

There is really nothing in the popular 
cry of labor demagogues that prison labor 
so affects the labor market with its pro- 
ducts as to become a practical injustice to 
the working classes, that have nothing but 
labor to sell. The cry is popular only 
where ignorance prevails. The facts do 
not support it. And, even if it were true 
that prison labor, when organized in its 
most productive form, actually competed 
to an appreciable extent with labor outside 
of prisons, this is no reason why the former 
should be discontinued, or why the most 
productive form of employing it should not 
be adopted. The state, compelled, as it is, 
to support its own prisons, has the same 
right as an individual or a private corpora- 
tion to study the question of its own ex- 
penses therefor and abridge them as much 
as possible. It has the right to use the 
labor of its convicts to the best advantage 
to itself, and, in doing so, it will do no in- 
justice to anybody. Workingmen have no 
monopoly of the labor market, and no 
rights therein inconsistent with the general 
interests of the whole community. 


Enlitorial Notes. 


G Lorious GLADSTONE is again at the head of 
the English Government, the Queen having 
been compelled, by public sentiment and by 
the magnanimity of Lord Hartington and 
Earl Granville, to swallow her personal dis- 
like for the illustrious Commoner, and having 
at last summoned him to form a cabinet. It 
will certainly be a strong cabinet, especially 
with Hartington and Granville holding the 
prominent portfolios within it. That Glad- 
stone honestly desired to remain out of office 
his severest critics cannot doubt; but the 
English people have insisted on recognizing 
him as the head of the opposition to the late 
Government, and they were right. This fore- 
most of Fuglishmen is seen by every one to be 
_a& large, four-square man. He bas brain big as 
Beaconsfield’s; but -he has more. He has 
heart, conscience, moral force, sterling 
honesty of purpose. He wants England to be 
Rowerful and honorable among the nations; 
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but only because England shall be just. Bea- 
consfield was the more cunning, shrewd, as 
the world reckons this quality; but in the 
course of seven years it becomes evident that 
there is nothing so shrewd as straightforward 
dealing. Gladstone is more astute than 
Beaconsfield. 


ANOTHER week has passed since the investi- 
gation began of the West Point outrage, and 
an yet it is not settled who it was that mutil- 
ated Cadet Whittaker. But it has become evi- 
dent to the public that it is not simply Whit- 
taker’s case that is under investigation ; but 
the Military Academy itself. Only one thing 
in favor of the Academy has been brought up. 
It is said that its students will not lie. They 
may do anything else that is bad; but they 
will under no circumstanceslie. They may be 
drunken, brutal bullies ; but they will not lie. 
But, if this is so, then Whittaker does not He, 
unless the law is that white cadets will not lie. 
But we confess to no great faith ina claim that 
the discipline of a military academy will make 


its students better morally than other students. © 


We know of no civil school and do not believe 
there is a military school on the planet in 
whieh the vicious boys do not lie. We do not 
wish to prejudge this case, and cannot say 
whether the assault upon .Whittaker was 
made by himself or by somebody else; but 
this is clear, that the Academy is proved 
guilty of the atrocious cruelty of studied and 
insulting neglect and abuse of one of its stu- 
dents by both teachers and pupils. It is not 
strange that the people are beginning to say: 
We do not want any such Academy. But this 
indignation should not go too far. A military 
academy is the cheapest precaution the nation 
can make against possible war. It is only 
necessary that the President see to it that an 
officer be in command of the Academy who 
shall teach the cadets to be gentlemen, and to 
value moral, as well as physical courage. We 
recall that Gen. Schofield began his military 
career in Missouri with a detestable order re- 


Mr. TILDEN held his state convention last 
week at Syracuse, and had everything his own 
way. Mr. John Kelly also held his convention 
at the same time and in the same city, and it 
did just what he wanted to have done. Mr. 
Tilden politically hates John Kelly, and John 
Kelly politically bates Mr. Tilden. Mr. Tilden 
is determined to kill John Kelly, and John 
Kelly is determined to kill Mr. Tilden. The 
Democratic party in this state is divided be- 
tween those two trained wirepullers ; end, as 
neither will yield to the other, the.party is 
morally certain to lose the state, if the Chicago 
Convention be wise in its nomination, unless 
the Cincinnati Convention, dropping Mr. 
Tilden altogether, should nominate a candi- 
date who will unite both wings of the New 
York State Democracy, which is by no means 
impossible. In that gvent, the Republicans of 
this state must be a wnil, or the state will as 
certainly be lost to them. Can General Grant 
or Senator Blaine thus consolidate New York 
Republicans? The strong indications are that 
neither can do this, and, hence, that, if either 
were nominated and the Democracy united 
upon their candidate, the thirty-five electoral 
votes of New York would be given to the 
Democratic candidate and would secure his 
election. The gentlemen who go to Chicago 
would do well to keep in mind that New York 
is not a certain state, even with the Republican 
party united, and that with the party divided 
and the Democracy united it is very certain to 
be Democratic. 


PRACTICALLY, for political results at the 
next presidential election, the Republican 
partyin the sixteen Southern States is not 
likely to contribute a solitary electoral vote 
toward the election of the Republican candi- 
date for President. If elected at all, he must 
be exclusively elected by the Northern and 
Western States. And yet Republicans in the 
sixteen Southern States will be represented 
by their delegates in the Chicago Convention, 
and these delegates will participate in the nom- 
ination of candidates for President and Vice- 
President, while their constituency will be 
unable to give even a single electoral vote to 
these candidates. The lesson from these 
facts is that the delegates from the Southern 
States should cheerfully aid in the choice of 
candidates who are most likely to harmonize 
the party at the North and the West. If they 
were all solid for Grant or all solid for Blaine, 
it would be unwise for them to press either 
candidate, if his nomination would weaken or 
divide the party in those states that must fur- 
nish the whole of the Republican electoral 
votes. The real battle on the Republican side 
of the issue is to be fought in these states, 
and here the victory is to be won or lost. 
Southern Republicans at Chicago should, as 
to the presidential candidate, pay the highest 
deference to the views of those who represent 
states that practically have got to do the 
work of electing that candidate, if he is elected 
at all. a 





addressed a circular to every member of the 
Republican county and town committees in 
the State of Pennsylvania, asking each to 
state his preferences as between General Grant 
and Senator Blaine as candidates for the 
Presidency. To this circular there have been 
1,715 responses, only 78 of which have been in 
favor of other candidates. The result is that 
1,384 answers are for Senator Blaine as the 
first choice of the writers, and 303 are fot 
General Grant. Senator Blaine has the pre- 
cedence by more than four to one, and this 
may be taken as a fair expression of the prefer- 
ences of Pennsylvania Republicans. And yet 
the Harrisburg Convention, under the manip- 
ulation of Senator Cameron, appointed Grant 
delegates to the Chicago Convention, and in- 
structed them to vote asa unit for the nom- 
ination of General Grant. This furnishes a 
most conspicuous illustration of the power of 
the political ‘machine,’ mainly run by one 
man, and that, too, for his own selfish pur- 
poses. The sooner all such machines, whatever 
be their labels, are thoroughly hed, the 
better for the interests of the country. This 
kind of “machine ’’ politics is alike despotic 
and corrupting. 





At the meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery, 
held last week, in the Tabernacle Church, the 
members who have been conspicuously active 
in the prosecution of Dr. Talmage were, with 
a few exceptions, as conspicuously absent. 
The friends of Dr. Talmage, who constitute a 
decided majority of the Presbytery, were out 
in full force; and, of course, had things all 
their own way, as they would have done if all 
the members had been present. Being the 
majority, it is their unquestionable right to 
exercise the powers of the majority within 
the limits of the constitution of the Church. 
They appointed Dr. Rockwell as the stated 
clerk of the Presbytery and Mr. John Aikman 
as ite treasurer, in place of Rev. Mr. Greene, 
who had held both of these offices; and elected 
Dr. Rockwell and Dr. Spear as commissioners 
to the next General Assembly, and Rev. 8. P. 
Halsey and Rev. Charles Wood as alternates. 
The complaint of Rev. Mr. Crosby and others 
against the action of the Presbytery inrefusing 


judicially toinvestigate Dr. Van Dyke andothers- 


was answered by an elaborate reply prepared 
by Dr. Spear. The argument of the answer 
resteupon the three following grounds; 1. That 
the matter complained of belongs to the dis- 
cretion of the Presbytery. 2. That the Pres- 
bytery, for six reasons stated in the answer, 
wisely exercised ite discretion in the premises. 
8. That the exercise of this discretion is not 
reviewable by a higher court. It is to be 
hoped that the complainants will ludeto 
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worthy treasurer of the city of A——; and the 
honorable city council celebrated his virtues 
in preambles and resolutions, which we reprint 
in part, as they are too poetic and beautiful to 
be lost : 

‘*WaHernas, It has pleased God to send 
across the stormy ocean of death the white- 
robed angel boatmen to bear safely over the 
turbulent waters » one of our asso- 
Clates. . .. 

‘* Resolved, By the city council of A—— 
assembled in session this day, that we extend 
to the bereaved family our deepest regrets and 
warmest consolation in this their hour of 
affliction. 
dwelleth with God’ was the last legacy of our 
Adorable Redeemer to his mourning desciples, 
to the same Fountain-head of consolation do 
we commend you in the widowhood of your 
hearts, and may they, too, like he who has 

assed beyond, exclaim: ‘Wrap me in the 

lood-stained folds of Thy mantle, and I shall 
be made whiter than snow.’ ” 


The brilliant and bold imaginatiyeness that did 
not hesitate to put into the mouth of our 
Saviour the dying words ‘‘ Peace dwelleth 
with God” doubtless also was equal to the 
task of supplying the deceased most worthy 
treasurer with those last words attributed to 
him, which sound more like the poetical coun 
cil than ‘‘ like he who has passed beyond.” 








Tue local event of the week has been the 
fall of a wall of the Gilmore’s Garden build- 
ing, in which a grand fair for a hommopathic 
hospital was in progress, with the resulting 
death of four persons. We fear justice will 
not be done to the persons who are responsi- 
ble for the ill-built wall and roof. That there 
must have been culpable neglect somewhere 
is self-evident. It is simply atrocious that a 
building should be erected for purposes of 
public amusement which shall fall down of 
its own weight, and crush the public, which 
imagines that there is a public inspection of 
buildings, which secures their safety. The 
gloom at this calamity is lightened by the 
generosity of two of our citizens, Mr. Robert 
L. Stuart and Judge Henry Hilton, who send 
each a check for $10,000 to the ladies incharge 
of the fair so unfortunately broken up, for the 
free beds in the Hahnemann Hospital. 


Tne people in Mason, N. H., have been 
favored with a munificent gift from B. W. 
Merriam, Esq., of this city. It is nothing less 
than a beautiful and cemfortable parsonage 
for the chureh in that thriving New England 
town. This gift is greatly appreciated, and 
the church has officially accepted the same, 
and instructed ite clerk, Mr. Henry B. Hosmer, 
to express their grateful acknowledgments to 
their generous friend and thoughtful helper. 
Mr. Merriam is one of the substantial and 
strong men of New York, is well known in 





abandon the complaint altogether, and ict 
the whole matter pass into forgetfulness as 
speedily as possible. There is not the slight- 
est prospect that the Synod of Long Island 
will sustain their complaint. 


Ws copy from the leading editorial of The 
Catholic Standard, the Rev. Geo. D. Wolff, 
formerly a Reformed (German) clergyman, 
editor: 


** We refer to the liquefactions of the blood 
of St. Janufirius at Naples and the miracles at 


Lourdes. 

“The first of these is both an ancient and a 

modern miracle. From time immemorial it 
has been repeated several times a year, in the 
presence of thousands of persons, Catholic 
and non-Catholic, nobles peasants, intelli- 
gent and unintelligent. The fact cannot be 
denied; yet infidels never refer to it without a 
sneer, expressing contemptuous disbelief. 
They never attempt seriously to ‘examine’ 
the miraculous occurrence; never attempt to 
‘discover’ its nature; never attempt to ‘dis- 
prove’ it. They simply either ridicule or deny 
it, or else they make assertions of trickery and 
fraud, which they fail to support with any 
evidence whatever.’’. 
We now turn, for information on this subject, 
to “‘Appleton’s Cyclopzdia,’’ the articles in 
which on Catholic subjects have been revised 
by high Catholic authority. 

“As soon as the head is brought near the 
hials the blood is seen to become liquid, to 
ubble, rise in the bottles, and fall n; the 

alleged miracle lasting sometimes eight days. 
... Thenature of this phenomenon has been 
by scientific men of various creeds 
and nations, and several hypotheses have been 
su, to account forit. Roman Catholics 
regard it as a miracle; but it has never re- 
ceived the sanction of the Church, such as is 
granted to miracles in the solemn processes of 
beatification and canonization.” 
Here, from as good Catholic authority as the 
Standard, we learn that Protestants have inves- 
tigated the phenomenon, so far, of coyrse, as 
they could by standing among the spectators ; 
and, further, that the Catholic Church has not 
investigated it enough to be willing to indorse 
it as miraculous. 





Tue pleasant city of A——,in one of our 
Middle States, has an honorable city council, 
and until lately it had a most worthy city treas- 
urer. But that visitant that kicks with im- 
partial foot st the palaces of kings and the 
hovels of beggars summoned away the most 








busi circles, and has a host of friends, who 
would never be envious of his prosperity, 
were it ten times greater, owing to his gener- 
ous and unostentatious benevolence. There 
are tens of thousands, here and elsewhere, 
who would be richer by imitating Mr. 
Merriam’s excellent example. 


Herz is an amusing bit of Sabbath worship. 
A“ Young Pastor”’ writes to The Christian In- 
structor whether the ordination of ruling eld- 
ers is a proper exercise for the Sabbath Day, 
and that paper replies as follows: 

“The general, though not universal, custom 
has been to ordain on the Sabbath. It is not 
proper on the Sabbath. It is not worshi 
mercy, nor necessity. It is done because of a 
worldly selfishness, It saves time, saves a ser- 
mon. Ministers are not ordained on the Sab- 
bath, and elders are not enough better than 
ministers to constitute a good reason. If the 
ordination of spiritual officers is not a matter 
to justify a special meeting in the week, let 
ie be done on Wednesday evening, after 
prayer-meeting. What you need, brother, and 
what we all need is to elevate the standard of 
Sabbath observance. There is no law on this 
matter, and the custom into which we are fall- 
ing will make one, if we do not break it up. 
If you have elders to ordain, and they fnsist on 
having this done on the Sabbath, do not or- 
dain ten. They will not make good elders. 
Reverence God’s Sabbath, and he will honor 
you for it.” 

So it would lay one more burden on the 
people which they have not hitherto, it con- 
fesses, borne. The Sabbath is an institution 
to be cherished and loved. But this prohibition 
of the good work of ordaining elders on Sunday 
is based on an utter contradiction of the entire 
New Testament teaching on the subject. One 
would think, to hear such talk as this, which 
we often hear, that Sabbath-breaking was the 
worst crime in the calendar. Why, there are 
grades in sins; and if what The Christian In- 
structor calls a sin is such, it does not rank in 
the scale with such grosser sins as lying, 
bribery, neglect of voting, slander, and quar- 
relsomeness. It is at worst a mere ritual 
offense. Do not our friends know that the 
New Testament treate the Sabbath as being 
precisely on s par with the other Jewish 
feasts; that not once is the obligation of 
strict observance of it orof the Lord’s Day 
asserted ; that Sabbath-breaking is not once 
spoken of as a sin ; that, while it is referred to 
as the day on which Christians met for wor- 
ship, the subject of its observance is never 
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once referred to pt ip the direction of 
laxity? Our Saviour attended a great feast on 
the Sabbath ; he rebuked the strictness of the 
Jews on the subject more than once; and 
Paul more than once asserted the liberty of 
the Christians to observe the Sabbath or not 
as they pleased. The obligation of the Sab- 
bath, on whatever day it is observed, stands 
and will stand; but itis an obligation of rest 
from ordinary labor, and not of irksome pen- 
ance. The Sabbath wes made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath, as has been said on the 
highest authority. 





Ir is unquestionably true that French 
scholars have given a great deal more atten- 
tion to Central American antiquities and 
languages than American ; but it is doubtful 
if any of them have reached any great results. 
We cannot see that a step toward deciphering 
the *‘ calculiform’’ characters has been gained 
since the Abbé Brasseur’s publication of 
Landa’s ‘ Relation” and the ‘ Manuscrit 
Troano,” some twenty years ago. Frenchmen 
notably Chaunay and De Rosny—have been 
giving @ great deal of attention to the matter, 
with nearly as valuable results as Dr. Schlott- 
mann’sin the interpretation of the Cardiffo- 
Phonician inscription. Mr. Salisbury, of 
Worcester, has been doing more real work 
than any one else in this country, by keeping 
Dr. Le Plongeon at work in Yucatan, and 
liberally publishing in the American Antiqua- 
rian Society's “‘Proceedings’’ (Nos. 70—74) the 
good and the bad that comes from him. Let 
us get hold of the monuments and inscrip- 
tions, or accurate copies of them, first, and then 
there may be a ghost of a chance of inter- 
preting them ; and for getting hold of them 
there are several Americans, or quasi-Amer- 
icans, whom we would sooner trust than some 
Frenchmen. We have not much faith in 
Chaunay. We should have more in Di Ces- 
nola. Dall or Morse would do well, and 
perhaps Marsh would do better than either. 
But no one of these has made even a begin- 
ning of acquiring the knowledge which be- 
longs to the “‘ primary school ”’ of “interpre- 
tation.” The advantage they have is that 
they would not matilate a monument or mis- 
copy an inscription for the sake of establish- 
ing a theory. There may be Frenchmen 
equally honest. 


....-We wonder if Unitarians sufficiently 
note the fact that th@r persistence as a de- 
nomination of any strength depends very much 
on the vitality of afew men no longer young. 
Unitarianism has no strength except in a few 
cities, and already in those cities Episcopacy 
is sapping their church-walls. What were 
Uniterianism in Boston without James Free- 
man Clarke, now 70 years old, and Edward 
Everett Hale, aged 58, and C. A. Bartol, aged 
67? What were Unitarianism in New York 
without Dr. Bellows, aged 66, and Dr. Collyer, 
aged 57? And who is there to take their 
places? 


«++» The Guardian is the new Evangelical 
Episcopal paper of this city. But it is not 
Evangelical enough to have learned to tell the 
truth. It quotes s paragraph in which Dr. 
Bacon and President Porter are referred toas 
representatives of Liberal Congregationalism, 
and then says of it: 

“(It is iteelf already as Unitarian as it can 
be. It has not yet reached the lowest depths 
of blasphemy and Atheism which some have 
reached ; but the personality of God, the di- 
vinity of Christ, the personality and work of the 
Holy Ghost, the inspiration of the Bible, the 
divine institutions of the Gospel—all these 
areeither ignored or ridiculed and scouted at.” 

....The Sanday law of Louisville, Ky., was 
passed with the help of the Citizens’ League, 
Dr. Stuart Robinson, chairman. Last Sunday 
they tried to put it into execution. Saloons 
were closed; then restaurants; then public 
hacks sent back to the stables; then newspa- 
per work stopped (all labor for pay being pro- 
hibited) ; and, finally, the names of the sexton 
and the organist in Dr. Stuart Robinson’s 
church were taken for indictment by the grand 
jury. The law must have been extravagant 
and ill-advised. 

....8enator Carpenter, in his speech, last 
week,on the distribution of the “ Alabama” 
Fund, said that “‘he would return the surplus 
to Great Britain, if any remained after all the 
rightful claims were paid. He would do it on 
the same principle that he would not keep a 
twenty-dollar bill that a shopkeeper had band- 
ed him by mistake in making change.”” The 
principle here stated is right and the illustra- 
tion is alike pertinent and conclusive. 

.... Everything goes just right, according to 
the estimate of certain politicians, so long as 
the “‘machine” grinds out the grist they have 
putinto it. What the public good requires is, 
with them, a Give them 
the conventions and the nominations, and 
they will ‘“‘fix things.” Perhaps they will, 
and perhaps a disgusted’ people will assert 
their rights and think for themselves. 
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...-@en, Schofield, before he indulges in 
another rampage about the indignities heaped 





upon the cadets at West Point, would do well 
to remember that West Point Military Academy 
belongs to the people of the United States, 
and that, if colored cadets are not decently 
treated there, the people will take measures 
to change the dispensation, whether he likes 
it or not, 


....One of the ways in which the Democrats 
in Congress propose to save the public money 
is soto cut down the appropriation for the 
Indians as to make it impracticable for the 
Government to fulfill its treaty stipulations 
with them. Economy is in itself a good thing; 
but this kind of economy is a fraud and would 
be a disgrace to the nation. 


...-Princesees are getting cheap. A Hapn- 
overian princess has just married ber father’s 
secretary, who is only a baron, with the 
hearty approval of the Queen of England, 
while the King of Wurtemberg has given his 
consent to the marriage of his daughter, the 
Princess Pauline, to s young physician of 
Breslau. 


...»Denis Kearney, the San Francisco agita- 
tor, has been sent to the House of Correction 
for six months, had his head shaved and a 
convict’s garment put on him, and will there 
render & penal service to the State of Califor- 
nia. It isto be hoped that this discipline will 
teach him some lessons he has long needed to 
learn. 


.-». The Hvangelical Messenger, if we do not 
fail to catch its idea, is not heartily in love 
with “Ball.” It says: 

“The Devil was in the ancient Baal, and we 
are ready to believe he has simply changed his 
orthography a trifle, and now makes it Ball / 
Base Ball, Charity Ball, masked Ball, Ball, 
Ball, Ban!”’ . 

---.The 8t. Paul Pioneer Press thinks that 
Senator Edmunds is, beyond all the otber 
candidates spoken of, ‘‘the worthiest to fill 
the great office of President of the United 
States.’’ We believe that he would make the 
best President of the whole number. 


.... Senator Jacobs, of this state, who has 
been taken to be an out-and-out Tildenite, says 
that the Democrats will not nominate Mr. 
Tilden unless they conclude that he can be 
elected, and whether such is the fact he is 
waiting to form an opinion. 


....A colored man in Texas, being asked if 
he had anything to say why sentence of death 
should not be pronounced against him, made 
a plea in his own behalf which determined the 
courtto grant him a new trial. We should 
call that eloquence. 


+.+-The short-hand logic of General Scho- 
field seems to be that Whittaker is a “‘Nigger,”’ 
and that, when ‘‘ Niggers’’ are knocked down, 
the legal presumption is that they knocked 
themselves down, which holds good until the 
contrary is proved. 


....The conference of the Anti-third-term 
Republicans, last week, held at Albany, de- 
clared their opposition to General Grant, and 
appointed delegates to the Anti-third-term 
Convention, to be held at St. Louis, on the 6th 
of May. 


««+- It is a very just remark of the Archbish- 
op of Canterbury that the denial of the exist- 
ence and government of a personal God saps 
the foundations of all social morality and 
tends to the degradation of the human race. 


Lublisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Mr. Franz RoMMEL, who has been much 
missed from the concert stage this winter, on 
account of a serious injury which he received 
several wonths ago, is vow giving a series of 
matinée piano recitals at Steinway Hall. The 
second of the series takes place this (Thurs- 
day) afternoon, to be followed by recitals on 
May Ist, 4th, and 6th. 








Barnum’s ‘‘ greatest show on earth” has 
been attracting for the past three weeks 
crowds of delighted children, of all ages from 
two to ninety, at the American Institute Build- 
ing, in New York. This week he can be found 
in Brooklyn, and then his annual tour through 
the country commences. Barnum never exhib- 
its anything that can offend the most fastid- 
ious; but, on the other hand, offers an enter- 
tainment which aboundsin novel instruction 
andeharmless amusement. Go and see the 
“own and ownly”’; but don’t forget to take 
the children. 


Tus farming tools ' manufactured by the 
Remington Agricultural Com have at- 
sides the 





hoes, rakes, mowers, 
e manufactory is at Tien, F- 
Y., and the branch offices are 57 Reade 8&t., 
N.'Y.; 28 South Calvert St., Baltimore ; and 147 
Seneca 8t., Cleveland. 





NEW YORK AS A SEASIDE RESORT. 


WHEN residents and visitors in New York 
City can be whirled in palace cars to the finest 
sea-beaches in the world, where everything is 
provided for their comfort, health, and recre- 
ation, in from twenty-five to thirty minutes, 
at any half-hour of day, from early dawn 
until midnight ; and where they can take their 
choice—after bath, and dinner, and seaside 
stroll—of sleeping within sound of the roar of 
the breakers or in their own houses or rooms 
in the city, there is little need that they 
should go further, and probably fare worse, 
in search of the bracing air, the rollicking 
ae and the varied attractions of the sea- 
shore. 

This vision of New York as a seaside res- 
idence and resort, a suggestion and partial 
realization of which has been found during 
the past two or three years in the improve- 
ments at Coney Island, seems destined to 
have {ts complete fulfillment in the wonderful 
transformation now going on at Rockaway 
Beach and in the double-track rapid-transit 
railroad which will enable us to reach it in 
from twenty-five to fifty minutes, from almost 
any part of New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, 
and the surrounding suburbs. 

Those whose early ideas of Rockaway Beach 
were derived from the once popular ballad, 


“On old Long Island's shore 
Many an hour I've whiled away 
In listening to the ’ roar 
That washed the beach at Rockaway,” 


have, upon visiting it heretofore, found the 
romance With which the song had invested it 
in their imagjnations sadly dispelled by the 
sight of the rough sand-hills, covered with 
stunted pines and coarse herbage, and the 
forty or fifty commonplace hotels, restaurants, 
lager-bier saloons, and bathing shanties which 
welcomed them to this classic shore. 

A greater surprise—a surprise of delight, in- 
stead of disappointment—awaits those who, 
having known Rockaway Beach as it has been, 
shall visit it during the coming summer. 
stead of an hour and a half in anovercrowded 
steamboat, with a taste of nausea to render 
unpleasantly vivid the memory of the trip to 
the owners of weak stomachs, there will be 
the swift glide of twenty-five minutes over 
rails of steel], in palace cars, four miles and a 
half of the distance being straight as an arrow 
across Jamaica Bay, with all the accompani- 
ments of wave and breeze and the invigorating 
breath of the sea, without the sickening heave 
androll. In place of the unsightly sand-bills 
of old, he will find green lawns, smooth 
boulevards, and groups of tastefully arranged 
trees and shrubbery and blooming beds of 
flowers. 

While these changes are coming over the 

face of the land, there is now arising, as if by 
magic in the midst of them all, a magnificent 
first-class hotel, nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length, which isto be supplied with and sur- 
rounded by all the appliances and accom- 
paniments for the comfort, convenience, 
health, and enjoyment of visitors and guests, 
both transient and permanent, which taste 
and skill can devise and abundant capital 
supply. 
With the unrivaled ocean-surf of Rockaway 
Beach, on one side of it, and the placid waters 
of Jamaica Bay, on the other, and both within 
a stone’s throw of its broad verandahs, this 
hotel promises to afford one of most fascinat- 
ing seaside resorts in the world; with its 
varied attractions of ocean breezes, surf or 
still-water bathing, fishing, boating, etc., 
offering a combination of resources for enjoy- 
ment rarely found elsewhere. As a perma- 
nent summer seaside resort, it will excel Long 
Branch ; while for Soaliouen visitors desiring 
to spend a few hours of the hot summer days 
by the seashore, it will be as easy of access 
and more attractive than Coney Island. | 

Citizens of New York and those whom 
business or pleasure may bring here during 
the summer months may congratulate them- 
selves on this addition to its advantages as a 
seaside resort. 

The New York, Woodhaven, and Rockaway 
Railroad is likely to have all its resources 
taxed to their utmost capacity in transporting 
the throngs who will hasten to avail them- 
selves of the new attractions of Rockaway 
Beach. 

It is understood that the new hotel at Rock- 
away Beach is to be adapted to winter, as well 
as summer use, and {sto be kept open through- 
out the year, thus meeting the rapidly-grow- 
ing demand for suitable accommodations and 
comforts for visiting the seashore in winter. 
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WHERE RARE FLOWERS ARE 
FOUND 


Tue Spring opening of the Parisian Flower 
Company, in East Fourteenth Street, confirms 
the prestige of the leading artificial flower- 
house. In addition tothe varied and unique 
collection of flowers on exhibition, there was 
also a number of costly and elegant trimmed 
hats and bonnets displayed, bearing the Parisian 
stamp of the house in every detail. So great 
is the assortment of flower goods found in this 
establishment that it can be truly said that 
when ladies have failed in finding an artificial 
flower, after looking for it all over the city, 
they are sure to find the object of their search 
in the house of the Parisian Flower Co.—Sun. 

—- Ee mene 


PAPER WARE. 


Tus goods known in the market as Paper 
Ware are now meeting with a ready sale. 
They are light, durable, handsome, and cheap. 
Pails, basins, bowls, and pitchers, chamber 
sets, spittoons, slop-jars, milk-pans, etc. em- 
brace the leading articles in this line. Those 
in want of these desirable goods should visit 
the establishment of Jennings Brothers, 51 
Murray Street. Orders from the country will 
have prompt attention and price-lists and full 
particulars will be furnished free on applica- 
tion. 





Tue interesting catalogue issued by the 
well-known -goods house of Waller & 
McSorley, 245 Grand Street, this city. will be 
sent free to lady readers of ‘Tue INDEPENDEST. 


Reseat your chairs. Write for information 
to Harwood Chair-Seat Co., Washington 





LAWN CULTURE. 

We have received an article from the pen of 
T. Coldwell, entitled “The Art of Lawn Cul- 
ture,” which in very concise language gives 
numerous hints for the benefit of sub 
who have their little patches to cultivate. 
Nothing makes a place so attractive and is so 
indispensable to the pastimes of Archery, 
Lawn Tennis, and our old amusement, 

et, as a well-kept lawn. Of course, 
no lawn can be properly kept without 
the aid of a lawn-mower, and as this 
fact becomes more apparent every year 
to those who have used the scythe or sickle 
lawn-mowers sre the rule in most every local- 
ity. One of the most popular mowers, and 
one we have advertised in our columns a num- 
ber of years, is the “‘ Excelsior,” of which the 
Chadborn & Coldwell Manufacturing Co., of 
Newburgh, New York, are the makers. Most 
every season this concern has added some 
new feature to this machine, that leaves 
little else to be desired. The article on Lawn 
Culture we speak of will be forwarded by the 
firm to any applicant who may desire it, free 
of charge, together with catalogues and price- 
lists of the “‘ New Excelsior Lawn-Mower.”’ 
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GREAT CARPET STORE. 

J. W. CrossLey has now on exhibition at his 
new store, 740 and 742 Broadway, an elegant 
display of fine carpetings, embracing the new- 
est and best styles in the market, and also 
the new shades and colorings, with borders 
to match. The whole stock at this immense 
establishment is now offered at the very 
market Fee prices which defy competi- 
tion and which, it is guaranteed, shall give 
entire satisfaction, Every taste and fancy may 
be suited, and style of decoration exactly 
matched ; nor is this true only in the richer 
and more costly goods—such as Turkey and 
Persian carpets, Royal Wiltons, etc.—but is 
equally applicable to the ingrain and tapestry 
— which is the joy of the housewife of 
moderate means. The location of this famous 
establishment is central, and we advise those 
in want of any goods in this line to call and 
examine this stock. Orders by mail from 
any section of the country will have the very 
best attention. 


GOOD INDELIBLE INK. 

A FIRST-RATE article in the way of clear 
black, indelible ink is very much wanted by 
every person in every household in the coun- 
try ; but it is the sad experience of most peo- 
ple that in nine cases out of tena very poor, 
muddy brown ink is obtained. Mr. A. L, 
Williston, of Northampton, Mass., is the man- 
ufacturer and proprietor of ‘‘ Payson’s Indel- 
ible Ink,’”’ an article which has the highest 
reputation and which bas been in use, it is 
said, ‘‘ for nearly a halfacentury.” Payson’s 
Indelible Ink, ‘‘for simplicity of application 
and indelibility,”’ received the only diploma 
and medal awarded at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, 1876, over all other American, French, 
and English inks. 





THe superb and very popular steamer “C. 
H. Northam ”’ has resumed her place on the 
New Haven line, leaving Peck Slip at3 P. m. 
and New Havenat12P.m. She has been newly 
painted throughout and otherwise put in com- 
plete order for summer travel. The usual 
steamboat trains connecting with these steam- 
ers will be running the first week in May. 





Carpets in all varieties and in new designs 
for the Spring trade are now being rapidly sold 
off at the great carpet establishment of Shep- 
pard Knapp, at the corner of Thirteenth Street 
and Sixth Avenue, this city. The prices are 
low enough to bring a host of buyers. Satis- 
faction is guaranteed. 


“THe balance of trade” is a term often 
misunderstood. The real Balance of trade— 
that most used, liked the best, and sold the 
cheapest—is the Jones Scale. For further par- 
ticulars address Jones of Binghamton, Bing- 
hampton, N. Y. 


Tue circulation of the blood has been dem- 
onstrated by the microscope, and the proof 
of the circulation of Esterbrook’s Pens is that 
they are found everywhere. 


THERE has never been a Chalybeate and Iron 
Tonic offered to the medical profession which 
has proved itself so valuable as Nichols’s 
Bark and Iron. 


WE call attention to the card of J. Waters, 
under the head of agents, on page 18. 


boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
ae tlemen. Watkins, ont Fourth Avenue. 
Established 1840. Fine Custom Work aspecialty. 


A SAVING oF ONE-THIRD in the wear by using 
the Moth-proof Carpet Lining. Use only that 
manufactured of Cotton and Paper. Two 
kinds, sewed and plain. American Carpet 
Lining Co., New York and Boston. For sale 
by all Carpet Dealers. 


PREJUDICE KILLS. 

«‘ ELEVEN years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery, under the care of several of the 
best (and some of the worst) physicians, who 
gave her disease various names, but no relief; 
and now she fs restored to us in good health 
by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, that we 
bad poohed at for two years, before using it. 
We earnestly hope and pray that no one else 
will let their sick suffer, as we did, on account 


dice against 80 a medicine 
3 Hor. Bitters.’ —The Parents.—Telegram. 
TN 


IN THE SPRING 
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I para f beef oe! 
the only pre A. ef contain 
nutritious | + ‘stimulant, 
— the — pad = yt 
merating, an ‘e-sustain’ 
iohen ‘aluable: in all enfeebled con- 
propels - #F the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute di 
particularly if resulting from ngs com- 
laints. CaswEL.L, Hazarp & Co., proprietors, 
ew York. Sold by all druggists. 





THE increased health and happiness seen all 
over the land is the resulting effect of the 


introduction of Warner’s Safe Kidney and 
Liver Cure. 





Nicnots & Co.’s Bark AanpD Inon is the 
best Spring Medicine. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1831. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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. in stock a and 
complete assortment of at LIGHT ROAD WAGONS, 


Cross which have LY.. a. venviab -) ae ee. 
Also G Ss D NS, 
with yo without tops, like the fon. a of Brew- 
ster ‘3 and for style an ty will compare 
favorably with best New Yor! ers, while our 
Pi less. We leading styles 
of Four P P. 





FIDELITY GUARANTY BONDS 


ARE ISSUED BY THE 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORE, 
guaranteeing Ses Ly of persons holding positions 
of of Room lary trus' sreponacety. ~~ securi. 
STORASS GuAnAN perso 
bond w re security is required for the ‘oe 
cme "of Ld duties <= employés in all positions vet 
von Ps Full tf obtained at the office, 
mood 


wm. M “aitkanps, President. 
LYMAN W BRIGGS. A oe 


JOHN M. ©} tary. 
EDWARD D STARE. General Agent. 
: George T. Hope, A. B. Hull, G. G. 4 
. Low. Barnes, H. A. 


, A. 8. 
t Steatiahan, Charles Dennis, W m. M. Rich: 
- Briggs, 


ards, it 3 Claflin, John D. Mairs, Lyman 
8. B. Chittenden. 


Blair’s 1 Pitta. Geeet English Gout and Rheumatic 
Remedy. Oval box, $1; round, 50c. Sold at Druggiste, 


GLINES'S a ut A ome. 





Dengreas 
Con t.8: 














FIRE, | WATER WEATHER PROOF, STOPS 
ERAKS MIKED Be READY FOR USE, 


SLATE- ROOFING ‘PAINT. 


SAVES Lr te pee prereg 
With this Paint old shingle roofs ca to 
oo ene ry than new shingles. for one- 
for thn oe On tron, and for porous brick 
best in the worid. 
We are warranted in claiming for our Fame supe 
rior excellence over any similar article in 
Ist. It has a heavier body—one coat being equal 
three of aay other, and when i ary. is practi — X slate. 
2d. It ts elastic; will expand or contract with heat 
Hoo cold. Py an indispensable « quality ina durable 
er aee ah, peel, or scale; being slate, will 


ote it It s oe ata which enabtes ev pay 
peve a ae painted roof ee colors : State, 


Soe. i gallon. Parties should 
order by color. Barrels hold 45to50galions. In order 
should be ac- 


send for Circu 
New ae Paint and Oil Co., 
7% INDIA ST., Boston, Mass. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS, 


KITCHEN FURNITURE, 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
CHINA AND GLASS, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 


ARCHERY, 

Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Bicycles, 
Velocipedes, and Fancy Goods. 
NEW YORK BAZAAR, 

No. 16 West 14th St. 


RESEAT your CHAIRS. 
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A. S. FLANDRAU & CO. 


DANIEL T. WILSON. 





FINE CARRIAGES 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 
FITTED WITH eR OARTS AXLES. 


AEBAT Fos 
ESE 


Nes. 372 and bie BROOME 8T. 


Roses, Geraniums, Fuchsias, ete, 


10 Choice Varieties, labeled, for $1.00. 
15 Choice Varieties, not labeled, for $1.00, 
Sent safely, postpaid. list free. 

L. 8. HALLOCK, Orange, N. J. 





Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


the city who sell the same line of goods. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 








747 Broadway (up-stairs), 
NEW YORK. 





on Furniture ; two on Carpets, etc. 


$25 Worth of Goods, $3.50 per month. 
$35 Worth of Goods, $4.90 per month. 
650 Worth of Goods, $7.00 per month. 
960 Worth of Goods, $8.40 per month. 
$% Worth of Goods, $10.50 per month. 
$100 Worth of Goods, $14.00 per month. 
$125 Worth of Goods, $17.50 per month. 
$150 Worth of Goods, $21.00 per month. 
$175 Worth of Goods, $24.50 per month. 
$200 Worth of Goods, $28.00 per month. 
$250 Worth of Goods, $35.00 per month. 


when required, 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Ceorge A. Clarke, 


TERMS.—Eight Payments, monthly in ade 
vance. One payment required in advance 


ALL PRICES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


Amounts exceeding $250 furnished on 13 
Payments, or Special Terms given 


Furnishing Houses and French Flats, 


SAMPLES sent on application. 


SAMMIS & BOLTOV, 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and 
Trowserings, etc. at lower prices than any house in 


PONS, Our stock is selected with ont ae from the best 
A FFs, ccs, English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 


JOHN P. BOLTON, 





Artistic Home Furnishings, “GAS FIXTURES. 


LAMPS, 


ALS, and WORKMANSHIP are not excelled. 


tf desired. 


CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO. 


invite attention to their NEW STYLES, which 
for VARIETY, EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN, MATERI- 


Special and Exclusive Designs, 


$86 AND 838 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





NONE beh, UNLESS CORKS BRANDED 
WILHELM’'S QUELLE.” 


NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 


and 





hines Sent on 





Resetord Winnebago Co. 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT. 
POWER MACHINERY. 
different machines yg 
15 cat po 
n m™m aneous wor 
ic dyspepsia, in- digestion, 
te as to QUALITY 
AND Paice” = diseases of the kidneys, owing to the e large amount of 
Avo amateurs” Supplies? Wal carhonte acd gas an 


Bracket a ona Builders Des! ns. 


Say where you read this and 
md for Catalogue and Prices. 
JOHN BARKES, 





Wali | Datural 
Pos TE et cone? in it 
SOLE IMPORT 
MACK & BRUNLER, 
Ne. 7 Barclay Street, near P. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO THE TRADE. 





[EMS SUE 


The greatest German and British medical and ae wi. 
Water as 
mntrabiy‘f fitte ‘4 


out in the Toast 
their 


d the small propertion 
GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 
ERS, 





PATENTED APRIL 27¢ 
NO WOOD, NO VE 







EF"OwW LE: 
CELEBRATED ROLL-UP METALLIC SPRINS-BED BOTTOM. 


ER’S 


PATENTED FEB. 27th, 1877. 


WN, COOL, COMFORTABLE, AND CLEAN. 
a perfect bed, 


Only one light hair mattress to make a 
Awarded American Institute. 
Investigate its merits. 

Circulars free to 





E. P. FOWLER, 
G1 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, E. D., N. Y. 





HMPIRE RUBBER PAINT. 


READY FOR USE. 


This Paint is endorsed as the best by thousands who have used it. We guarantee ft. Send for sample cards 
(furnishea free) to the 


Empire Rubber Paint Company, 


42 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORE CITY. 

















. DEALERS SUPPLIED BY 


IN THE NORTH-WEST BY 


IM NEW ENGLAND BY 





9% Washington St., Boston, or 949 Canal St., N. ¥. 














































PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Druggiste. Price, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprictors, 
, oT (Will send post paid) Burlington, Ve. 


1789, BiCon nN 1880 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory, 


BACON & RAVEN.—BACON & KARR. 


A fine S:hortment of New Scale Square Grand and 
Cabinet Grand Pianos, of uns tone and work. 
manehip. constantly on hand, talogues by mail on 
application. 

1473 and 1475 Broadway, near 42d St., 
New York. 
The three Elevated Railroads have stations at 42d st., 
near my Factory. 














periority and economy are the result of 
experiment and improvement for thir 

ty-five years, and its popularity the re- 
ward of this effort of a lifetime. Royal 
Gloss lump Starch is packed ia hand- 
and ¢ x- 


every-where. Manufactured by AuORtW 
EREENBRECHER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Osborn’s Family Paints. 


Put up in small Patent Cans only—y Pts., y, Pts., Pints and Quarts. 


READY FOR USE. QUICK DRYING. CULABLS. 


WHITE, BLACK, AND 16 CHOICE COLORS. 
SAMPLE OF THE COLOR CONTAINED IN THE CAN 


ON OUTSIDE OF EACH CAN. 


Jn every home, store or shop,and on the farm, there is wanted, 
Sor economy, healthfulness or beauty, a little paint in a com 
venient form for immediate use, in such colors as are most 
fashionable and desirable. Osborn’s Family Paints meet this 
want. Not Chemical, but made from pure materials, Do not 
contain water or any soap or alkali wi yn ae ge 
Paints, mixed ready for use, The most may do 
observing the directions on each can. 

Put up in the only perfect can in use. Simple agd conver 
sent. 


good work by cary 


Prevents loss by exposure to dust, air, ete. 


FOR SALE by Dealers THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
SHERWIN, WILLIAMS & CO., mawur'Rrs, CLEVELAND, O. 

JOHN F. WEARE & CO., 175 Randolph Stret, CHICAGO. 
WHITE & WILEY, ga Sudbury St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Having decided to Close out their Boys’ 
Clothing Department, are now offering 
the entire Stock of Kilt and Pant Suits, 
Coats, Uleters, etc., manufactured from 
the latest designe and materiale. Pur- 
chasers will find this Stock well wosthy 
their attention. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 


An elegant and choice selected stock of 
Novelties in Furniture Coverings, Uphol- 
stery Materials, Draperies. Guipure d’Art 
and Antique Lace Bedspreads and Shama. 
Cornices, Gold-bordered and Holland Win- 
dow Shades, Mattresses, Pillows, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & 60. 


EVENING AND SUMMER ORESS GOODS. 


Grenadines in Basket Mesh Fancy Colored 
Faconné, Brocades, Chiné, Polka Dot, and 
Embossed Velvets, White Satin Stripe, 
Satin Figured, and Polka Dot Grenadines 
for Evening and Bridal Trousseaux. Col- 
ored Satin Polka Dot Bayonnaise, Batistes, 
Paris Organdies, Lawns, Printed Linen 
Lawna, etc., etc. 


BROADWAY & (9th ST. 











Financial. 


STATE BANE SHARES. 





Tre legislature of this state has passed 
and Governor Cornell has signed a bill 
which provides that the shareholders of 
state banks shall be taxed upon their shares 
of stock ‘‘ only at the same rate and place, 
to the same extent, and in the same man- 
ner” as the shareholders of national banks 
are liable to be taxed on their shares of 
stock under the authority of the state. 
The object of this law is to put the two 
classes of shareholders upon an equal foot- 
ing in respect to taxation under state au- 
thority. 

The law of Congress, which gives au- 
thority to the states to tax the shares of 
national banks, provides that such shares 
may be “included in the valuation of the 
personal property of the owner or holder,” 
for the purpose of assessing taxes imposed 
by authority of the state within which the 
bank or banks may be located. Two qual- 
ifications are annexed to this grant of 
authority. One is that ‘‘the taxation shall 
not be at @ greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the bands 
of individual citizens of such state”; and 
the other is that “‘the shares of any na- 
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tionalbanking association owned by non-| DEAT OF JOSEPH SELIGMAN. | Breacu or Covenant.—A covenant in 


residents of any state shall be taxed in the 
city or town where the bank is located, 
and not elsewhere.” Subject to these 
qualifications, the states may tax the shares 
of national] banks as personal property. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of Williams vs. Weaver, Albany 
Law Jofrnal, Yo\. XXI, p. 210, held that 
the New York law of 1866 for the taxation 
of bank shares, as construed by the Court 
of Appeals of this state, is unconstitutional 
so far as it applies to the shares of national 
banks. The Revised Statutes of New York 
State provide that “‘ the just debts” of any 
person shall be deducted from the assess- 
ment of his personal property for taxation, 
and that we shall be required to pay taxes 
only on the excess over and above these 
debts. The law enacted in 1866, as inter- 
preted by the Court of Appeals, does not 
permit such deduction in respect to bank 
shares, and, hence, according to this ruling, 
they are to be taxed without any reference 
to the debts owed by the holders of these 
shares. This, so far as the shares of na- 
tional banks are concerned, is, by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, held 
to be taxing these shares at a greater rate 
than is imposed on other moneyed capital in 
the handsof individual citizens of the state, 
who, with the exception of bank shares, 
are permitted to have their. ‘just debts” 
deducted from the valuation of their per- 
sonal property. On this ground the Court 
declared the law of 1866 for the taxation of 
bank shares to be unconstitutional in its 
application to the shares of national banks, 
since it isin conflict with the law of Con- 
gress on this subject. 

This decision, however, had nothing to 
do with the taxation of the shares of state 
banks. They were still left under the 
operation of the law of 1866, as expounded 
by the Court of Appeals. The consequence 
was that, without some further legislation, 
the owners of shares of national banks 
would be entitled to a deduction of their 
‘‘just debts” from the valuation of such 
shares, and that the owners of state bank 
shares would not have the same privilege. 
This would put the state banks at a serious 
disadvantage, as compared with national 
banks. To remedy this difficulty, the 
legislature has passed the law which pro- 
vides that the holders of state bank shares 
shall be taxed ‘‘only at the same rate and 
place, to the same extent, and in the same 
manner” as the holders of the shares of 
national banks. This, in the light of the 
decision rendered by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, practically means that 
the two classes of holders of bank shares 
shall be entitled to deduct their ‘‘just 
debts” from the valuation of these shares, 
The qualification annexed to this law is 
that ‘‘no debts shall be deducted from 
any such assessment of any person apply- 
ing for the benefit of this act which hgve 
been deducted from the assessment of the 
personal property of such person,” and 
that, ‘‘in making application for such de- 
duction, every person making the applica- 
tion shall make oath that he has not applied 
to have such debts deducted from any other 
assessment against him and that no such 
deduction has been made.” The design of 
this qualification is to prevent taxpayers 
from cheating the state by more than one 
deduction of their debts from the valuation 
of their personal property. 

As the matter now stands, under the 
law of this state and the laws of Con- 
gress, taken together, the national banks 
are at a disadvantage, as compared with the 
state banks. Congress taxes the former 
banks one per cent. per annum on theaver- 
age amount of their circulating notes, 
one-half of one per cent. on the aver- 
age amount of their deposits, and one-half 
of one per cent. on the amount of their 
capital stock beyond what is invested in 
United States bonds. They pay the same 
state taxes as state banks, and, in addition 
thereto, they have to pay these Federal 
taxes. They, consequently, bear the 
heavler burden; not by the fault of the 
states, but by that of Congress. This rate 
of taxation was levied. in the time of war; 
and, although all other war taxes have been 
either repealed or greatly reduced, the tax 
on the national banks remains unchanged, 
with all its oppressive severity. This is 

neither just nor wise. 





Monpar was, indeed,a gloomy day in 
Wall Street, im consequence of the 
announcement of the death of Mr. Joseph 
Seligman, the head of the great banking- 
house of J. & W. Seligman. His death 
occurred in New Orleans, on Sabbath 
evening last, and was caused by a disease 
of the heart. He had not been in good 
health for some time, and had arranged to 
return to New York, and leave for Euro 
this week. : 

Joseph Seligman was the eldest of eight 
brothers, and was born in Bavaria, Ger- 
many, September 22d, 1819. He was 
graduated at an early age at the University 
of Erlangen, and came to this country in 
1838. He was always the counselor of the 
family, his natural shrewdness and fore- 
sight qualifying him in every respect for 
the réle, and it was upon his advice that the 
brothers started into the banking business. 
The house of Seligman & Co. soon became 
known in every city of Europe and Amer- 
ica where banking was carried on. 

Among bankers Mr. Joseph Seligman’s 
opinions were highly respected, Ever 
since the refunding operations have been 
going on his name has been identified with 
public finances. Since Mr. Sherman has 
been Secretary Mr. Seligman has been one 
of his foremost advisers. His house has 
been connected with every syndicate since 
1876, and when the great syndicate of 
April, 1879, was formed to take $150,000,- 
000 from the Government the Seligmans’s 
share was $20,000,000. 

He leaves a wife and nine children, of 
whom fourare daughters and are married. 
Mrs. Seligman and their daughter, Mrs. 
Hellman, of New Orleans, were with him 
at the last. 

His death is the first that has happened 
among the nine brothers. Of the other 
brothers, Jesse and James are at the head 
of the New York house, Leopold and 
Isaac at the London house, William in 
Paris, and Henry and Abraham at Frank- 
fort. 

The body, it is expected, will reach New 
York on Saturday. The funeral will 
probably take place on Sunday or Monday 
next, from Mr. Seligman’s late residence, 
No. 26 West 34th Street. 

The banking-house was visited on Mon- 
day by nearly all the prominent bankers of 
the city, who came to offer their sympa- 
thies and condolence to the surviving 


brothers. 
I 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The past week has wit- 
nessed a fair consumptive demand for most 
kinds of general merchandise, and consider- 
able activity in some kinds of low-priced 
goods; but the spring season is now prac- 
tically over, so far as the deliveries of 
goods from first hands are concerned. 
Values have continued unsettled, and the 
tone of nearly all markets has been weak, 
though the decline in prices has been most 
marked in connection with articles in 
which there has been large speculation, 
and consequent fictitious advance. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New 
York for the past week was as follows: 
general merchandise imports, including dry 
goods, $10,908,842, and produce exports 
$7,555,588. 

The total imports since January 1st this 
year were $157,291,031, against $95,375,- 
340 for the same time last year and $90,- 
653,116 in 1878. 

‘The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st this year were $100,187,450, against 
$90,974,802 for the corresponding period 
last year and $101,881,135 in 1878. 

The imports of specie for the week were 
$131,592. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Contract.—A title bond, after setting 
forth a sale of land for a certain price, part 
of which was paid in land and three notes 
were given on time for the balance, con- 
tained the following: ‘‘ And if the said M. 
should fail to pay said notes, he is not to 
lose what he has paid; but shall receive it 
back, with interest.” Held that this did 
not give the vendee the right to rescind 
and recover back the money paid after he 
has paid two of the notes and obtained a 
credit upon the third, and after ell the 
notes had fallen due, he still remaining in 

of the land.— Marine os. Brown, 

up. Ct. Tenn. . 
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& mortgage that tlre land was free and clear 
from all incumbrances is broken by the ex- 
istence of unpaid taxes thereon at the time 
of the execution of the mortgage; but 
such covenant does not run with the land, 
so as to make 4 subsequent purchaser from 
the mortgagor, who also assumes payment 
of the mortgage debt, liable for unpaid 
taxes.—Fuller vs. Jillett, U. 8. Circuit 
Court, N. D. Llinois. 

THE MONEY MARKET has worked easi- 
ly all the week, and the ruling rate for call 
loans on stocks was 5 per cent., with 4 and 
6 per cent. the exceptional rates. Rateson 
call loans on United States bonds were fully 
1 per cent. lower. Time money was offered 
at 5 per cent. in moderate amounts, and 
very freely at 6 per cent. Prime mercan- 
tile paper was 5@6 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
firm and higher, closing at 98 15-16. Uni- 
ted States bonds were firm and American 
railway securities active and irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull and 
closed at 4.844 for 60 days and 4.87 for de- 
mand bills. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named as 
follows: Savannah, buying 3-16, selling 5- 
16 prem.; Charleston, steady, buying 3@ 
3-16, selling } prem.; New Orleans, com- 
mercial par, bank 250 prem.; St. Louis, 
90 prem.; Chicago, 75 prem. ; and Boston, 
40c. discount. 

SILVER.—The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar remains at $0.8817. We 


quote: 
Buying. Selling, 







Bar Silver....... ++. «+ 114% 115 

Trade Dollars.......... -- 0% OIE 
Halvesand Quarters..... «++ WO% par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes. ..........00000+++ 99% ~=sé~ar. 


THE STOCK MARKET has been fever 
ish. and unsettled, with prices very irregu. 
lar. Early in the week the market was 
strong, but later on there was a decided re- 
action and a sharp decline, followed by a 
partial recovery toward the close, when 
in some cases the highest quotations of the 
week were recorded, Pacific Mail, the coal 
stocks, the Grangers, the telegraph shares, 
the trunk lines, and the Southwestern 
shares were conspicuous in the dealings. 

The following will show the changes in 
prices during the week: 






















Open- High- Low- Clos- 
tng. est. est. ing. 
albany and Susquehanna.... 109 109 109 as 
American Dist. Tel... - 72% 7% 7 1% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel... - 46 45 42 4334 
Boston Air Line, pf.. -- 6 48 46 = 
Bur:, C. R., and Northern.... — = es 70 
Canada Southern..........-.- 59 64% 50 6254 
c.,C.,C., and L....... stageeses 76% (7816 76% 77% 
Chicago and North -- O96 9536 92% 94% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf... 10334 10954 10814 10054 
Chic., MIl., and St. Paul..... 7 8054 76% 79% 
Chic., Mil.,and St. Paul, pf.. 103 10874 103 102% 
Chic., St. P., & Minn.......... 59 59% 58 5B 
c.,R. L, and Pacific .......... 191% 192% 191% 191 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 124%¢ 12614 12414 12554 
Chicago and Alton..........+- 109 «110 «6108 =6108% 
Chicago and Alton, pf........ — = <a 
Chic., St. L., and N. O........ Sig % Sg 82% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen ......++++ 13% «15 184% 15 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh...1/2 119% mi — 
Consolidation Coal........... 85 35 25 85 
Canton Land......-----0++++++ bed 54 0CiéA, os! 
Ches, & Ohi0.......--++++00e+++ 21% 23 20% 21% 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf......--.. 30 31 80 2™% 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pf.........-- 23% 23 Wy 2e% 
Caribot M....-.ccccreeereeeee 2% 2% «| «2% 2% 
Cent. Arizona M..... .---+--++ om 7 64% «7 
Del., Lack., and Western.... ®8% 91% 873% 89% 
Del. and Hudson Canal....... 81% 834 BOG 8156 
Dub. and Sioux City......-.. = - - 65 
Express—Adams.........--+ m2) 06«112:—COaDestséazCLS 
American........... 58 58g 58 5814 
United States... .... 47 48 47 48 
Wells, Fargo & Co. 1053g 106 10436 105% 
| ng Pe 43 44l¢ 42% 43% 
Erte, pf... ...-ceeceee eeeeeeeree 65 68 65 — 
Han. and St. Joseph.......--- 82% S54 SI% S419 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 6356 7236 6755 71% 
Homestake Mining.......---- - — == 83 
Houston and Texas..........- co] 7% 764% 73% 
Mlinols Central..........--+++ 106 =6107%4 106) =6108%4 
Louisville and Nashville..... 135 142% 134% 139% 
Lake Shore........--+-++++00e- 106% 108% 106% 108% 
Lake Erte and West.......... 323g S444 BMG «CBAs 
Little Pittsburgh..... . 2 Ste 6% 
Michigan Central..... - O14 9054 90% 
Morris and Essex..... 108 108 108 107% 
M., K., and Texas..... 8A S814 S5Bg «88% 
Manhattan Elevated. - 23% Se% Be BI 
Metropolitan Elevated . 6 O84 O54 97 
Mobile and Ohio...... - 22 20 22 
Mar. and Cin. Ist pf - VE 9 ™% 8 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pfd. — ow 6 Os 
Maryland Coal........ - 2 @ a5 = 
WY. Contral........ 00.0000 19044 131% 130%§ 18114 
NW. J. Comtrall.... ...ccccceeeses B 80 764 784 
N. Y..N. H., and Hartford...163 163 168 ae 
N. Y. Elevated.........----.--. 114 «116 «61140 «118% 
Northern Pacific.............. 7 27% «204 
Northern Pacific, pf........- 52% 54 523 Som 
Nash., Chat., and St. Louis... 72 7 68 +4% 
New Central Coal............ 30 80% 29% S1 
Ohio and Miss............--- 8344 864 82m 85 
Ohio and Miss., pf............ 3% 4 3% 7% 
Ontario Silver................ 34 “a 68 cr 
Oregon Nav.............0-+-0+- 1090S 108 10) 
Pacific Mall........ -...-.. . 4 44 3% 424 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wajne.. 117% 11g 117% 11% 
Phil.an:! Reading...... peeepe 66% O%% 6 66% 
Puflr <n Palace Car.......... 117: «117')—sCsa1a?tsidSKS 
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Quicksilver Mining, pf....... 64 
St. Lous, Alt, and T.H..... 2034 
St. Louis, Alt., and T. H., pfd 67 
St. Louis and Iron Mtn....... 48% 
St. Louis and San Fran....... 85% 
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The New York and New England Rail- 
toad Company is in a prosperous condition, 
and now controls 450 miles of railroad, or 
more than any other railroad company in 
New England, except the Old Colony, 
which controls 461 miles. It has had a 
larger percentage of increase in its earnings, 
both gross and net, during the current rail- 
road year than is reported of any other 
railroad in the New England States. The 
Company is desirous of purchasing the 
twenty-five-acre tract of land which it is 
now occupying in Boston under a lease 
from the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
and also the twelve-acre tract which lies 
near its main line. The Company is meet- 
ing with considerable opposition to the 
proposed purchase, although it offers as 
much for the land as has been offered by 
any other party, under the same terms and 
conditions. The Company is willing to 
share the use of the land with other con- 
necting roads, and also that the charges for 
the use of its railroad tracks, yard, and 
terminal facilities shall be established from 
time to time by the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, only stipulating that all trains 
while on its tracks shall be subject to its 
rules and regulations. It certainly seems 
as if the Company should have the prefer- 
ence as a purchaser, being now in the 
occupancy of the land, using it for the 
purposes for which it was always intended, 
having made a large investment thereon, in 
buildings, tracks, pavements, and roads, 
and intending to make still further im- 
— in the way of warehouses and 
elevato 


RAILROAD BONDS were fairly active. 
In the Inte dealings New Jersey Central 
advanced to 108} for adjustments and con- 
vertibles and to 98 for Lehigh and Wilkes- 
barre consols. Erie conscl. seconds rose 
to 92; Canada Southern firsts rose to 914; 
Denver and Rio Grande firsts to 1058; B.,” 
H., and Erie firsts to 56; N. W. consol., gold 
coupons, to 117; Morris and Essex consol. 
firsts to 110%; and K. T. seconds to 63. 

STATE BONDS were dull. Alabama, 
Class A, sold at58¥. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS were strong, 
and closed at the following quotations: 


Bia. Asked, 
Cnitea States sixes, 1880, registered... 10414 101% 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104% 104% 
United States sixes, 1881, registered... 10634 106% 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... 10644 106% 
United States fives, 1881, registered... 10214 102% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 1038¢ 103% 
UnitedStates 434s, 1891, registered.... 108% 109 
United States 434s, 1891. coupon....... 108% 109 
United States fours, 1907, registered.. 107 10% 
United States fours, 1907, coupon..... 107 107% 
United States currency sixes, 19805... 196 - 
United States currency sixes, 1806.... 126 =~ 
United States currency sixes 1897.... 126 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1998.... 126 - 
United States currency sixes. 1899.... 126 - 


The offerings of bonds to the Treasury on 
Wednesday for the sinking fund aggre- 
gated $4,667,250, at the following prices: 
6s of 1880, 103.90 to 104.24; 6s of 1881, 
105.80 to 106.22; and 5s of 1881, 103.60 to 
103.99. The Secretary accepted $3,000,000 
at the following prices: 6s of 1880, 103,90 
to 104.24; 6s of 1881, 105.80 to 106.05; and 
5s of 1881, 103.60 to 103.70. 

TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $362,168,650 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $210,000. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $955,000. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $448, 467,551; gold notes, $1,358,910. 

The receipts of national bank-notes for 
redemption for the week, as compared with 


the corresponding period of last year, are 
as follows: 


. 
—. 


TORR... .0e0-veveesee+ SBOTB,000 


THE 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows an 


increase of $1,654,675 in surplus reserve, 
the banks now holding $2,191,525 above 
legal requirements. 
The following is the statement for the 
week in full: 
Average Average Net Depos- 
Namesof Loans of Legal t£sother 
Banks. and Dis. Tenders. than U. 8. 
New York... $8,740,000 $1,932,000 $485,000 $8,542,000 
Manhattan. 6,354,400 728,100 173,700 4,477,200 
Merchants’. 6,508,400 1,173,600 206.200 6,181,300 
Mechanics’. 6,559,000 800,600 486,000 6,111,300 
Union....... 4,498,600 893,900 61,000 8.515.800 
America.... 6,503,700 1,276,400 886,800 6,819,400 
— ove 3,181,000 605,000 50,000 2,637,000 
eeccecces 6,323,600 2,218,500 108,000 6,641,100 
Tradesmen’s 8,047,500 332,000 79,800 1,864,700 
Pulton...... 1,680,000 315,800 80,200 1,192,900 
Chemical. .. 12.047.900 2,527,700 320,500 11,997,800 
Mer. Exch.. 8,478,000 478,300 170,600 2,502,000 
GallatinNa. 3,991,600 406,800 102,800 2,138,200 
B’tch.&Dro. 1,482,400 299,100 46.100 1,204,500 
M'chs.&Tra. 980,000 99,000 158,000 952,000 
Greenwich. 970,900 16,400 181,100 862,100 
Lea. Manuf. 2,757,000 444.100 99.200 92,021,000 
Sev'nthW’d 826,200 109,500 82,900 737,800 
St’teof N.Y. 8,542.400 581,000 92,000 2,811,400 
Amer. Ex... 13,020,000 1,989,000 438,000 9,188,000 
Commerce.. 14,772,300 2,769,300 1,002,100 10,208,400 
Broadway.. 5,364,800 739,900 257,300 4,040,000 
Mercantile. 3,377,700 486,700 167,400 2,966,200 
Pacific...... 2,148,400 248,100 211,300 1,981,100 
Republic 6,813,100 641,300 122,700 3,197,700 
Chatham 8,202,300 726,800 134,100 3,404,900 
People’s 1,342,900 97,600 63,000 1,158,700 
North Am.. 2,325,000 234,000 142,000 2,263,500 
Hanover 7,974,800 624,100 421,800 7,993,700 
Irving....-- 2,799,800 441,900 220,800 2,558,100 
Metropoli’n 11,258,000 2,403,000 703,000 10,798,000 
Citizens’... 1,702,000 182,900 252,100 1,659,900 
Nassau....- 2,148,900 113.700 124,100 1,905,700 
Market..... 2,409,600 56,300 446,800 1,872,000 
St. Nicholas 2,026,100 418,000 59,600 1,738,900 
Shoe & Lea 38,239,000 602,000 246,000 8,330,000 
Corn Exch. 8,850,800 212,100 123,000 2514 200 
Continental 5,155,800 1,308,600 198,000 5,652 800 
Oriental.... 1,523,600 31,400 258,500 1,873,800 
Marine..... 2,887,000 712,000 168,000 6,252,000 
Imp. & Tra.. 17,524,400 4,179.609 551,900 18,472 300 
Park.....--- 14,251,600 3,469,100 763,500 16,677,000 
Mec. Bkg.As 818,200 111,900 88,200 587,900 
North River 857,000 35,300 115,400 age. 700 
East River.. 1,015,700 71,300 74,600 728,300 
Fourth Na.. 15,954,100 2,375,300 1,283,300 14,300,000 
Cent.Na.... 8,079,000 729,000 757,000 7,020,000 
Second Na.. 2,729,000 250,000 363,000 8,088,000 
Ninth Na... 4,338,700 521,400 $44,000 8.920.800 
First Na.... 11,915,000 3,311,800 852.500 12,943,000 
Third Na... 7,577,000 1,876,200 723,100 7.870.400 
N.Y.N. Ex. 1,362,000 175,000 95,800 1,088,500 
Bowery Na. 1,362,100 30,000 231,000 1,086,500 
N.Y.Co.... 1,282,600 44,000 309,800 1.889 400 
Ger. Amer.. 2,158,100 193,500 90,200 1.847.000 
Chase Na... 2.843.000 699,100 147,600 2.876.000 
Fifth Ave... 1,540,700 245,200 64,700 1,523,500 


The following is an analysis 
totals of this week, compared with that 
of last week: 








Dec. $5,364,600 
Inc. 1,586,100 
Inc. 498.990 
Dec. 4,623,100 
Dec. 230.200 











BANK STOCKS continue quiet. The 
latest quotations were as follows: 
Bia, A 

merica........ > ion antes’... 14mg ee 
ican Ex..116 120 ‘Mech. Bkg. Ass. 74 i. 
Bute'rs & Dro’s.106 — |Mech’&Tr'd’s.. 96 ses 
Centra! Nat’nL118 119 | Mercantfle...... — 110 
bad Nat. B’k.192 - heants’..... 129 ino 
achoostecetl — |Nassau.......... 9 98 
Commerce...... 1 143 om a al 188 145 
Corn Exc! — 160 ‘Ninth Nat pees 110 «(110 
Fast River...... — IN 100 5 vd 
Fourth Nation’! — 120 {Park....,........ 121 
Fifth Avenu — 'Phenix.......... 101 101 
Gallatin Nat’..1955 — blic. ..... — 199 
mp. & Trad's. 227 — [St.Nicholas....— 115 
Leather Man’f.135 — (State of N.Yo’%.— 118 








DIVIDENDS.—The Pacific Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 2} per 
a Pa able on and after May Ist. 

rman Exchange Bank. has de- 
aumh a dividend of 5 per cent., payable on 
and after May 7tb. 

The American Exchange Piatiensh Bank 
has declared a dividend of 3} per cent., 
payable on and after May 1st. 

e Tombstone Mill and Mining Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of one per 
cent., payable May 15th. 
——_—_—_—_—_————— 

W. B. Hatch & Co., bankers, 25 Pine St., 
buy and sell all classes of Government, 
state, and municipal securities at the New 
York Stock Exchange and in the open 
market; also railroad bonds and stocks. 
Special attention given to the purchase and 
sale of all classes of stocks and bonds of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 

any. Stock and bond scrip and deferred 
Deocrest coupons of this Company bought at 
best rates. 





FINANCIAL. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


ae STATES BONDS 
marc ane Dy As Dp uate 
















INDEPENDENT. 


HATCH, 


No. 5. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


New York, Woodhaven, and Rock- 
away Railroad Co. 


Interest Sevetti Per Cent. Per Annum, 


payable January 1st and July Ist,in New 
e York City. 
PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1908. 
Total Amount of Issue....... $1,000,000 
Price 106 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 

The natural advantages of Rockaway Beach, with 
the ocean on one side and Jamaica Bay on the other, 
enhanced by the extensive improvements now in 
progress and to be completed in time for the coming 
season, will render it the most attractive seaside re- 
sort in the world; and when brought within easy 
reach of New York and Brooklyn, by a double-track 
rapid-transit railroad, with first-class appointments, 
it cannot fafl to be thronged with visitors from all 
parts of the country. 


PURCHASE MONEY FUNDING BONDS 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


Interest, Six Per Cent. per Annum, payable 

January ist and July ist, in New York City. 

PRINCIPAL DUE IN 1898. 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF ISSUE........... ..+0++ $2,350,000 
Price 107 aND AconUED INTEREST. 

These Bonds are the First Lien on the entire Prop- 
erty and Franchises of the Company. The property: 
consisting of 423 miles of completed road, represents 
a capital in Stock and Bonds of over $50,000,000, and, 
with the steady growth of the business of the road 
and the perfection of its connections and terminal 
now in p it ise rapidly increasing in 


sed 








Both the above issues of Bonds, of which we have 
but a small amount still unsold, are especially desir- 
able for investment purposes. 


FISK & HATCH. 









PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


BANKERS, 
45 WALL 8T., 8. ¥., 


STOKES, 
ISSUE 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, and GOVERNMENT SBOURITINN. 


Sar Corvenpondieg and is an 
Sankers crt d will answer for aadt 
Circular N toa that may be ordered by mail. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


OM dowel eer a on the old Banking 


HOW ES a COMPANY, 


1l WALL STREET, | ne Y. 
(Formetly HOWES 
This house RS a aa pat iE commenten 


interest aio nterest allowed on om do eposits at 4 per cent., payabie 


LANDER COUNTY, NEVADA, 


Ten Per Cent. Sinking Fund Bonds. 


Faith of the State pledged to protect the holders of 
the bonds. 
For sale by 


HATCH & FOOTE, 


12 WALL STREET. 


IRON SILVER MINING COMPARY. 


Organized under the laws of New York. 
Location of Mine: LEADVILLE, COLORADO. 
Capital Stocl?, $10,000,000. 500,000 Shares; Par Value 

$20. STOCK UNASSESSABLE. 
OFFICERS: 
I rice President D. ROBERTS. 
que STEPHEN V. WHITE. 


Panes 

















Principal Office 
ING, No. 115 Broadway, New York. 





Geo. K. Sistare’s Sons, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
NO. 17 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR ON 
MARGIN ALL SECURITIES DEALT IN AT THE 


HOLS PEAENANISTSK WAR TIES 
THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 








CAPITAL........ #8200,000. 
ola KANGAS, MISSOURL A Y CES TLLLNOIS 
LOAN AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BETTER. 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. 
Safe Investments! 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa, 
Valued at three times the amount of the Loan, 


For safety and uniform prompt-paying income 
nothing is better. 
No expense tothe investor. Negotiated by 
F. A. ROZIENE, Charies City, Iowa. 
Correspondence respectfully solicited. 
New York Bank Correspondence : The Corbin Bank 
ing Company, 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


KOUNTEE BROTHERS, 


BANKERS, 
Letters of Credit snd Circular Motes 


ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 


AVAILABLE FOR TRAVELERS IN ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 











TEs, WANTED BY 
we. A. R. R. UTLEY, 








ORS do OF ince et, Le IS AND SAN 


New York April 


* 1880. 
Notice 1s hereby given that the transfer books of this 
will 24th, to t4 


compan 
ist. Sexi, in conformi with « an agreement 
ie company Sf, thes eemiecn, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
© construction of the west- 


oan division oy Nantte and Pacific 


PiRipckbolders of record A 


hold pon site tine a Ry soe 

oldersu a ication to 

an will be m to each srockholder april 

ry 2th. Per order of of Directors. 
(Signed) Cc. , Secretary. 


~ HON. ALEXANDER McDONALD, 


A 
Room 43 Boreel , 
115 BROADWAY, WY. 








DIVIDEND NOTICES. 
QHEYSOLITE srt SILVER MINING COMPANY 


Rooms ae, 51 _ To 67 BoREEL yd 
115 Broapway, New Yor« 








The Pope c of Trustees ha this Mey - a 
ve y 

monthly DrvipEnp (No. 6) of One PzR Cent. on the 

MILLION ARS ($10,000, ital of this 

Company, amounting to Ong HUNDRED THOUSAND DoL- 

Lars ($100,000), or Firty Certs 

net earnin; apaapalgpagypamatrclgaetin: leg 

the 27th o 


vcranater books L ty t the Central Trust Com- 
224, reo 
7 and reopen AE Dit AY, Secretary. 


EXcHANGE NATIONAL at 
New York, April 294, 1880: ¢ 


Toi Esti! A BRIBRGTS BAe 
st be cloced from this day until May 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 
L??t** Sous: TEs» MINING COM! COMPANY, 
eit Suecsowar, aw ae aed 
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LAI $100,000), 
Central ‘Trast Company, on the Sth 
books will close & Putt Serene 


I Lh, ANB Depa CO.» 


PER ae 
Franster 
April 26th. 


rom eerort 
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stone 





A. P. K. SAFFORD, President, 
tem. © Tombstone M. and M. Co. 





REGON RAILWAY AND NAVIGATION 
O COMPANY, 20 Nassau SrReer. x) 
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911 Otestnat St., 
Philadelphia. 


69 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, ay 
AND 
ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


ON LONDON, LIVERPOOL, EDINBURGH, BELFAST, PARIS, ANTWERP, BERLIN, BREMEN, AND 
AMSTERDAM. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 
AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, and tn FRANCE, for use tn MARTINIQUE and GUADALOUPE. 


MAKE TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY 


BETWEEN THIS AND OTHER COUNTRIES, THROUGH LONDON AND PARIS. 


Make Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all potnts in the United States and Canada, and of Drafts drawn 
in the United States on Foreign Countries. 





TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either against cash deposited or satisfactory guaranty of 
repayment: in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, for use in 
any part ofthe world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses direct, or through 
any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


26 Chase Grseee, Liverpool. Feounder’s Coart, Lothbury, London. 


SHFE INVESTMENT AND LARGE DIVIDENDS. 





The Spring Valley Hydraulic Gold Company, situated in Butte County, California, own over twelve hun- 
dred acres of the richest gravel deposits in the country, as is proven by the experience of over twenty years. 
During the last six years the top dirt from about one hundred acres of this property has been worked by 
hydraulics on a large scale, at a net profit of one million three hunered and thirty-nine thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-eight dollars ($1,830,978). 

The ciean-up in March last was one hundred and five thousand dollars (¢105,000) gold. All this gold was 
taken from the top dirt, which paid on an average twenty-eight cents per cubic yard, there still remaining 
under this from ten to fifty feet of blue gravel, which by recent working tests paid over ten dollars ($10) per 
cubie yard and ove? one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) per acre. From the reports of our mining en- 
gineers it is confidently expected that this amount will be more than doubled for the next twenty-five years, 
as s0on as the lower tunnel is completed, whieh will be during the present year. 

ln addition to this t, the Company expects to make (from a fifteen years’ contract made with Prof. 
T. A. Edison) at least two hundred thousand dollars ($200,000) per annum, all derived entirely from tailings 
that have heretofore been wasted. It is expected that dividends will commence in June or July next, and 
continually quarterly thereafter. 

In order that ull the profits of the mines should go to dividend account, six thousand (6,000) shares of its 
capital stock have been reserved as a working capital, to complete the lower tunnel, which sum is deemed 
more than sufficient for that purpose. These shares are now offered for sale at eleven dollars ($11) per share. 


The officers of the Company are : 

EDWARD BATES DORSEY, President. 
CHARLES M. FRY (President of the National Bank of New York), Vice-President and Ti vasurer. 
N.S. WALKER, Secretary. 

The Directors are :—Benjamin G. Arnold, of B. G. Arnold & Co.; Chas. M. Fry, President National Bank of 
New York; R. M. Pulsifer, Proprietor of Boston Herald; A. Foster Higgins, U.S. Lloyd's Marine Insurance; 
Jas. W. Simonton, Agent of the Associated Press; Edward Bates Dorsey, Mining Engineer; W. 8. Nichols, of 
W. 8. Nichols & Co., New York ; Henry M. Taber, of G. C. & H. M. Taber; Edward A. Flint, Consulting Engineer, 
Boston. 

This property bas been presented to the public under the auspices of the United States Mining Investment 
Company, whose aim it ts to select such properties as give promise of immediate, remunerative, and permanent 
dividends to stockholders, and to have same examined in the most thorough by such ber o 
their own experts as they deem necessary to satisfy themselves of their real value. 

The officers of the United States Mining Investment Company are: 
acy Ae an DORSEG. ..000-cccccese Mining Engineer. | Gro. B. WeST...........----+- . Commission Merchant. 


1, C. BABCOCK............- Treasurer Adams Express Co. | THOMAS MANNING ..... 2... .0-eccseesncereensense Bro 
Wu. H. GUION. .of Williams & Guion's Steamship Line. | Henry W. Forp..... President | od 1 Bank of tof Republic. 











Ww. Pitt Suranmay,Late Receiver and Treas. Erle lf. 2. Epwarp A. Fin? -Congultin sapneer, Bow 

Cuas. M. Fay...President National Bank of New York. A. Foster Higats. Lloyd WL, A 

goaeenes ODELL.... ey Pi ne r. Cuas. L. PERKING..... Set Perkins & Choate nh 
APPLETON....... Appleton & Co., I rs .ot Tower, Giddin; rl 

Ucreses 8. Onait, Jn. PP L. B. Gaeextear..) So8tou, Mase ee  B'k'rs, 

ARTHUR B. Graves, Pres’t St. Nicholas Nation a hank. J. Baxen. sv ice-President of St. Louls and 

Jas. P. ROBINAON...... Coaguiting Engineer, New York. . ees San Francisco B.R., 8t. Louis, Mo 





Gronos W. Warren..N. Y. Life Ins. Co., Boston, Mass, | ARTHUR SEWELL. ‘ pres't Bath National Bank, Bath, Me. 
C. A. Wurrrigr, of Lee, Higginson & 'Co., Bankers, | Beng. G. ARNOLD..........0..0000 of B. G. Arnold & Co. 

Boston, Mass. | Henmy M.°TaBER................ of G. C. &. H. M. Taber. 
James D. Frea........ President Marine National Bank. Cusaee E. Parkxenr....of Gay & Parker, Boston, Mass. 
H. Havemever, of Havemeyer, Eastwick & Co., R'fin's. t. M. Pur sen. Sialeaded Boston Peaneee Boston, Mass. 
A. F. WILLMARTE.. President Home Fire Ins. Co. bern B. Frescu . «see Now York, 


Wu. L. Jewxine, JR.... of Wm. 8. Nichols & Co., B’k’rs. 
For further particulars, apply at the office of the 





SPRING VALLEY HYDRAULIC GOLD COMPANY, 
No. 61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
nes - EDWARD BATES I DORSEY, Pres President. 
Mayflower Consolidated Gold | , THE NEW YORK AND LONDON 
AND SILVER MINING CO., ING COMPANY, 
AT IDAHO SPRINGS ALOERNON 5. SULLIVAN, Pres. Cuas. W. Kegezr, Seo. 
c ‘ $28 . L. M. Lawson, Treasurer 
‘LEAR CREEK cs NTY, COLORADO. (of Donnell, Lawson & Co., Bankers). 
CROAMIEED UMDED JHE CERRRAL CAPITAL STOCK, $2,000,000. 40,000 SHARES, 950 
NEW YORK. EACH. 10,000 SHARES ONLY TO BE SOLD FOR 
WORKING CAPITAL. ONLY A LIMITED 
STOCK FULL Agee UNASSESS- AMOUNT TO BE SOLD AT PAR. 

y , I about to introduce to ,t, ~~ 
out this and workers and pots FA of = 
chines manufactured by it, all of which are founded 
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100,000 SHARES, PAR VALUE $10. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO, om aes -_ 


Weekly Blarket Review. 


(For the week ending Friday, April 234, 1880.) 


— 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


; COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 134 @16} 

Santos, Choice to Best.............- 16 @2 

De ecccccccapeconce coscocceceess 22 @26 

nn stasnidieetneninssveansent 244 @25 

INO i 6iin 6000 0scattscccteuseess 15 @18 

SRNR, oS isc cicccdoctécccseves +15 @I7 \ 
TEA. 

MRixcicctdaaeus coeceviccosnces ---30 @50 

Young Hye0e......ccccoe ccccccceces 25 @s0 

English Breakfast..........se00000+.00 @75 

Uncolored Japan...........0+eeeeees 3 @ 

Oolong........+++ aeons cacdons © coves 19 @% 

SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fairto prime Cuba........... %@ 8 
Hamv.—Cat Loal,.....cccsccccsecees HQ 
CeeMROE.. csceccccccsccescds 9@ — 
PewRs0.. ccccccccccesece 9F@ 10} 
GRAMEEAGED...00ccccce seccccccccess 9@ 9% 
Wuits.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 9@ 
Steam Refined A.......... Sj@ 9 
BE Sis cunecdctcccsesonss SR@ 88 
Tetrow.—Coffee C..........ee00+e- 8@ 8 
Other grades............. T#@ 8 

MOLASSES. 

Cupa, Grocery Grades ............... nominal, 
‘* Boiling Grades ............... 37 @ 38 
New Or.eans, New Crop, Fancy....— @ 64 
” ni “ Good....47 @ 62 


FISH.—Sales of Mackerel were No. 2 
Shoreat $7@$7.50; extra do. , $8.50. Cod.— 
George’s at $5.00; Shore, $4.25; and Bank, 
$3.874. 


SALT.—Agents’ quotations are: for Ash- 
ton’s Liverpool Fine, $2.50 per sack; Hig- 
gins’s, $2.40; Phawnix, $2@$2.25; Deakin’s 
and Washington's, $1.30@$1.40; Evans's, 
Worthington’s, Marshall's, and Virden’s, 
$1.25@$1.30; and other brands, $1.20@ 
$1.30; Liverpool Ground, 75@80 cents; 
Mediterranean, 22@25 per bushel; Cadiz, 
25; Inagua, 30@35; Ragged Island, 30@35; 
all less 2} per cent. cash. 

i 


GENERAL MARKET. 


' ASHES.—We quote 44@44 cents for Pot 
and 6@6} for Pearl. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 


Superfine...........--eeee 
State Extra Brands...:... 
State Fancy Brands....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex. 
Minnesota Clear.......... 
Minnesota Straight........ 
Minnesota Patents........ 


White Wheat Ex., O.,Ind. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Tnd. 
St. Louls Single Extras.. 
8t. Louis Double Extras. 
St. Louis Triple........... 
Genessee Extra Brands.. 
Winter Wheat, Patents.. 
White Wheat, Michigan... 
City Mills, for West Indies 
City Mills, for Europe.... 
SOUTHERN FLouR: 


DA DDDDDDSDHOHHDS SHHOHHDOSE 
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, yee 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 
Richman ...ciccccrcccece 
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White Kidney .....ccccccees 
Red Kidney ..... vy 
SEP estos cet cbccccect dt 
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Smoked Shoulders .. 
Smoked Strips..... 


HAY. _We quot 8) 4 cents; 
Prime to Fancy Timothy, Medium: 
80@85; Clover, 55@60; and Balk, 

—We quote Long Rye, $i@$!. 05; 
Short - ye “_ cents; and Oat, 
cents, all cash 


CATTLE MARKET.—Beef Cattle sales 
were at 8}@10} cents for ordinary to 
choice, to dress 55@57 Ibs. to the gross 
ewt. Milch Cows.—The nominal quotation 
is $35@$55. Calves.—Ordinary to 
Veal quoted 43@6 cents, and prime 
Sheep and Lambs.—Sales were at 64@74 
cents for Unshorn Sheep, 4@5§ for Clipped 
do., 7@8} for Unshorn Yearlings, and 54 
@h fe for Clipped do. Live Hogs continue 
quiet. 


WOOL. 
PG 8 es ere 50@60 
SL ancien pinintateinGadeiiadainent a 83@61 
GE ccc ccsccescce OR pI 18@42 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MAREET. 


BUTTER. 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ..... 00422 
State, pails and tubs, prime to fancy. . = 
Gente, tebe, MaGashee ....< ve cccccesccccccs 3 ot 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 2B @6 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy....... 20 
Western, Factory, fair to good........18 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fancy............. 


Western, Factovy, choice........ 
Western, Factory. fair to prime 








EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 12 @18 
State and Pennsyly Ws G0dcbvesedsse % 12 
Western and Canadian.......... eco o1ls 
POTATOES, 
Pncccc csnccesicetacessaees 115 @1 25 - 
citrate science wales 150 @1 75 
ET Mes soccesdeseevecwnen 150 @1 75 
, a .—DOMESTIC DRIED. 
Apples, Sliced, State................. 7 
Apples, WesterD.........ccccccssceees 7 g " 
Apples,Southern...........ccecsesess 6 @10 
EE. 10 @18 
Peaches, Unpeeled.........-.scsecses 84 
Black ns cutinbe Coeekebe sraewines one. 
PEED cos cetecccec-coscccsceses eoceceslte @18 
SEEDS 
Clover, Western.......... eD.— 61@— 7 
Clover, New York venue i laa — 7 & 
Timothy ........ --@ bush. 2 75 @ 2 80 
Canary, . 17 @22 
Hemp, Foreign. 1% — 
Flaxseed, American, Rough..... 18 @183 
Linseed, Caleutta...... ? 56 lbs. 2 50 @ 2 35 





Guano,Peruy’n, rectified, 9.70 Te .c. 69 00 ar 


* 51 00 
Guare} Standard or pda 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime............. 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone.82 00 
Bone Flour......... 36 
” SMO, cccccccce 34 00 
be Ground Bone.......31 00 
= aaa a Superpe = valet 27 50 
omes' uperphosphate 
(M Barwon Works) 


Hemesen’’ ‘obacco Grower 
(Michi ~ Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw e Flour 
(Michigan Guten Works) 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load. 


Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 


Soluble Pacific Guano............ . 
Bone, und fine, average...... 28 00 

ved, high grade...... 26 00 
German Fotesh Salta nit..... 8 50 
Plaster, per ton (2; 2,000 Ibe.) vanes 77 


ee of Potash (60 p. - ), per ‘ 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 Ibs. 8 3 
Dried Blood, per unit........... 
Chas. H. North & 
Dust Vortiliser........ccccoce 
Baugh’s Special for Potatoes.. 
Tobacco.... 
‘slate Dianbidin Dollar Phos- 


$3 sssssss 3 3 3 sessss $ ss? 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 









Eommercial, 


LEGAL-TENDER RATIOS. 


Tus problem to be solved, when two 
metals of unequal value—as, for example, 
gold and silver—are coined, and thie coins 
of both are made a legal tender in the dis- 
charge of contracts, is to fix their relative 
value so that these coins will circulate side 
by side and neither exclude the other. 
This is the great problem in the theory of 
di-metallism. There would be no difficulty 
in its solution if the act of coining a metal 
and investing it with the legal-tender prop- 
erty determined the value at which it 
would circulate as money. Upon this sup 
position the kind of metal coined and the 
quantity of metal in each coin would be 
matters of no consequence. Iron would 
answer just as well as gold or silver, since 
the value would be derived from the coin- 
age and the decree of the Government 
by whose authority the coinage was con- 
ducted. Unfortunately, this theory will 
not work, unless Government fixes a scale 
of prices for all commodities, as expressed 
in the terms of its own coinage, and com- 
pels the people to buy and sell at those 
prices. No government can do this, and in 
modern times no government would dare 
to make the attempt. Such legislation 
would be the most unbearable tyranny 
against the rights of contract and trade. 

So, also, the problem we have named 
would be greatly simplified if nations held 
no commercial intercourse with each other, 
and, hence, never bought or sold anything 
in each other’s market. The money of 
each nation would then be purely local, 
and never pass from one nation to another. 
The ratio of value fixed by law in a purely 
local bi-metallism would be undisturbed 
by any international influence. If gold 
and silver were the two metals coined, 
then the problem would be to fix their 
relative value not according to ‘their mar- 
ket value in other countries, but according 
to this value in the particular country coin- 
ing them; and, since by the terms of the 
supposition these coins would never pass 
to any other country, it would be much 
easier to maintain their simultaneous use 
as money at the value fixed by law. This, 
however, is a mere speculation, since 
nations do and will trade with each other, 
because it is greatly for their interest to do 
80. 

Suppose, then, that the United States and 
the leading nations of Europe should agree 
to adopt in their coinage systems a common 
ratio of value between gold and silver, and 
that all their legal-tender coins were based 
upon this ratio. Let the ratio be as fifteen 
anda half to one. That is to say, let fif- 
teen and a half ounces of silver be assumed 
as the equivalent of one ounce of gold. 
Let the coinage of these countries be based 
on this assumption. What would be the 
effect? There is no doubt, if this were the 
true ratio of value at the time of its adop- 
tion, that this concurrence would go far 
toward giving fixity and permanence to the 
relative value between the two metals. 
Such a concurrence is precisely the thing 
which intelligent an scientific bi-metallists 
are seeking to attain, and, it must be con- 
fessed, with not very flattering prospects of 
success, They understand perfectly well 
that no nation, acting alone and by itself 
on this subject, can establish and maintain 
for itself a system of bi-metallism against 
the bullion value of the two metals as it 
exists in the general market of the world. 
They know that, if either metal is under- 
valued, and is, consequently, worth more as 
bullion than as money, the undervalued 
metal will be excluded from circulation 
and go as bullion to other countries. 
Hence, their plan, which is the only one 
that has any wisdom in it, is to sechre an 
agreement among nations as to the ratio of 
value at which gold and silver shall be 
coined. 

Would euch an agreement, if secured, 
completely solve the problem and place 
bi-metallism on a permanent foundation? 
We think not. The truth is, the commer- 
cial value of gold and silver, considered 
telatively to each other, is not a matter 
that statute law or international treaties 
can permanently settle. It depends on 
production and the law of supply and de- 
mand. Let the production of cither metal 


_——- 





be diminished or greatly increased, with- 
out a corresponding diminution or increase 
in the production of the other, and their 
relations of value to each other will be 
changed under the laws of trade. They 
are, as mined, simple commodities, and 
derive their value from the same principles 
that govern the value of all other com- 
modities, and these principles are stronger 
than any agreement among nations. As 
commodities, they are subject to fluctua- 
tions in relative value, and no such agree- 
ments can prevent this fact. The most 
that bi-metallism can do, even under the 
most favorable circumstances of the ex- 
periment, is to lessen the extent of these 
fluctuations. It cannot prevent them. Its 
assumed ratio it cannot maintain, against 
causes in the natural laws of trade that dis- 
turb and change it. 
em 


DRY GOODS. 


THERE has been but little change in the 
condition of the dry-goods market during 
the past week. Business with agents was 
very quiet, while the jobbing trade has 
been irregular, department goods being in 
steady demand, while other descriptions 
moved slowly. 

Corton Goops were in increased demand 
for export, but quiet for the home trade. 
The shipments for the week to foreign 
ports comprised 768 packages from this 
port, 140 packages from Boston, and 200 
packages from other ports. In all 1,108 
packages for the week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1880. 84,653 p’k’g's, valued at. .§2,476,107 
Same time in 1870: 51,472 p’k’g's, valued at.. 3,133,146 
Same time in 1878. .80,081 p’k'g’s, valued at.. 2,008,838 
Same time in 1877. ..92,321 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 2,354,842 

Brown and bleached sheetings and shirt- 
ings were quiet in first hands, with a fair 
demand from jobbers. Prices continue 
firm. 

Cottonades were in light demand. 

Cotton flannels were quict as to new 
business; but many makes continue sold to 
arrive and prices remain firm. 

Colored cottons were in moderate de- 
mand and steady. Denims, ducks, and 
tickings are sold closely up to production 
and checks and stripes are only in moder- 
ate supply. 

Corset jeans were quiet. 

, White goods were in light demand. 
dtocks, however, continue small and prices 
are firm: 

Print-cloths were quiet. We quote 6c. 
for 64x64 cloths and 4}c, for 56x60. 

Prints were in continued light demand, 
except for side-band and a few specialties 
in fancies, which were taken to a fair ex- 
tent. 

Ginghams were in steady movement on 
account of back orders and dress styles 
were in fair current demand. 

Dress Goops were in improved request 
for staple and fancy worsted fabrics. Cot- 
tons were fairly active, particularly for 
lace styles and jacquard effects. 

Wooten Goops remain unchanged. 
Values are steady, without increasing 
firmness. Supplies are small and the pro- 
duction of many makes is still sold months 
ahead. 

Fancy cassimeres were quiet, except for 
some odd lots of cotton warps, at slight 
concessions. 

Cheviots were in moderate demand. 

Worsted coatings were quiet. 

Overcoatings were unchanged. 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate: re- 
quest. Supplies are still small and prices 
are firm. 

Satinets were quiet. 

Flannels and blankets were without 
change. 

Forgien Dry Goops.—Importers have 
experienced a fair demand for assortments 
of the most seasonable and desirable fab- 
rics, and the jobbing movement was of in- 
creased proportions in some departments. 
Prices of most staple goods are firm; in a 
few instances a trifle higher, in sympathy 
with foreign markets, which, from present 
indications, will be closely watched for 
some time to come by the importers of this 
city. Supplies are generally small; but in 
a few instances the importations have 
been larger than the consumptive demand 
warranted, as is shown by the larger quan- 
tities going into warehouse, and-values of 
such are not entirely satisfactory. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 





port for ‘the week amount to $2,302,469, 
showing a decrease of $425,485 as com- 
pared with last week and $517,084 in- 
crease as compared with the corresponding 
week last year. The total of goods mar- 
keted for the week is $1,968,997, or $833,- 
472 less than the imports. 


SIMPSON, 
CRAWFORD 
& SIMPSON. 


SUCCESSORS TO R. MEARES, 
Sixth Avenue and 19th St., 


NEW YORK CITY, 
are now prepared to execute 


MAIL ORDERS 


for lets Costumes, Outfits, Misses’ and Children ’ 


Clothing, D ete. 
ORDER SOLICITED 
Satisfaction gearantecd apd the same care given 


an henge parorse® ly selected. 


trated Catalogue. 


MILLINERY. |" 


4 RICH and ELEGANT COLLECTION of 


PARIS-TRIMMED 


Hats and Bonnets. 


THE LATEST SPRING and SUMMER FASHIONS 
NOW on EXHIBITION. 
Also a LARGE and CHOICE VARIETY of OUR 
OWN DESIGNS and MANUFACTURE, at 


Remarkably Low Prices. 


UNTRIMMED 
Bonnets and Hats, 


in CHIP, STRAW, and FANCY BRAIDS, 
ALL SHAPES, SHADES, AND QUALITIES, 








Novelties in 
Children’s Sailor Hats 
and AN UNEQUALED DISPLAY of 


French Flowers, 
Feathers, and Ornaments, 


AT Stewart&Co!== 


Broadway, 4th Avenue, 9th and 10th Sts. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 
Grand Central F; and Goods 
Establishment.” 
ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS. 
PRICES ALWAYS “ LOWEST. 


Hed with New 
« Trade. 








MAIL ORDERS A SPECIALTY AND PROMPTLY FILLED. 
CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 


4th Street and Sixth Avenue, New York. 


‘WASTH SILKE. 


ips for one ounce of 


peck fe ot yw WI 





Manufacturers of Spool 460 Broadway, N. Y. 





BEST & ©O.,315 Sixth Ave., WN. Y. 
HURCH 
USHIONS, 


ALSO PATENT ro SLEEPING prea 


AMERICAN CARPET. pas) A 








For Wew Terms fer 1880 
see page 25. 


Waller MSark 


No. 245 GRAND 8T., NEAR BOWERY, N. Y. 


LADIES’ SUITS AND WRAPS. 


WOVELTINS in LADIES’ STUFF and SILK SUITS 
MOMIE and NOVELTY COMBINATION SUITS at $10. 


weter * WALKING JACKETS 
A 
"SAIN os snson sadness tol toatl. 
iy 
» ewnare, ANT DESIGNS, 
CHILDREN'S and ad SSS SUITS, in every style and 


size, at 
DR Ess coobDs. 
sia thse Ses ea ten Bog, 00 44 STRIPES. PER. 
CASHMERES. OM nes. FO and Acs S, in 
all the new shades, bargains, 
$0 PIECES BEG} BEGE YOuLE, inches wide, at 60c. 
oat Rad SILKS im novelties and all shades and 


wane ,Goobs. 


ecee, CARE 40 inches wide, 45c. 
FAB sin B CK GOODS. 


ark Site ENGLISH CASHMERE, beautiful black, 84 
inches wide, 25c, 
MOMIE and CRAPE CLOTHS, 20c. and up. 


* SPECIAL BARGAINS, 


- 100 ALEXANDRE'S BEST TWO. 
GLOVES sin all shades, a Bate 
LADIES’ UNDERW LOVES, 

WHITE G@OoDs, OU! G@ Dky GOODS, 

lot LADIES’ MUSLIN GHEMISES, SKIRTS, and 
DRA uarter value, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUB 


WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 GRAND STREET, NEAR BOWERY, ¥. ¥. 


P* POWER co. 


STYLES IN 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers, 
“FLORAL GARNITURES” 





for Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes. 
“TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
FOR JARDINIERES, VASES, AND BASKETS. 
“FLORAL HORSE-SHOES AND ORNAMENTS” 
of the most beautiful designs. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 

28 East 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor, 
® Rue de Clery, Paris. 

N. B.—The “Artificial Flower Guide,” with beautifully 

Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application, 


i880 JONES 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 


85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS AND — A Hovsarvan’ @ Goons, 


BOYS’ | SUITS. A "Vv "e. SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS o ". nae SWARE, 
LINENS. *e CROCKERY 


SILKS. °e (CHINA. 
~ JONES ™., 
7 “ 








Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth “treet. 


Eighth Avenue 


Nineteenth Street. 











x ” 
o a 
i* JONES =. 
o n 
SHOES, 0 o LACES. 
CARPETS, o o GLOVES. 
— o o _ 
UPHOLSTERY. @ o HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. o oo o MILLINERY. 
DOMESTI ° Gente’ ta? Furnish’ G G’ds. 
PR yt land Fg yp beng pb for 
trated Catalogue. 100 pages. 
The Large Stock 
OF CHOICE 


CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
MATTINGS 


selected by the late 


Geo.E.L. Hyatt, 


FOR THE SPRING TRADE, 


is now offered at RETAIL 


AT GREATLY 
Reduced Prices, 
TO CLOSE THE BUSINESS. 


Purchasers will find it greatly to their ad 
vantage to call at once. 


273 CANAL STREET, North Side, 


_ @ Few Doors East of Broadway. 
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THE COHOES STRIKE. 


Tue great strike at Cohoes, in this state, 
by the operatives of the Harmony Mills, 
that has been in progress for nearly a 
month, in consequence of which some five 
thousand persons have been idlers during 
this period, was last week amicably adjust- 
ed by concessions on both sides. The op- 
eratives yielded on some points, and the 
superintendent of the mills yielded on 
others; and thus they agreed to terminate 
the contest. It is a pity for both sides that 
these concessions were not made in the 
outset and the strike avoided altogether. 
The proprietors of the Harmony Mills are 
the losers by having their business sus- 
pended for about a month; and the op- 
eratives have lost more than a hundred 
thousand dollars in wages, besides consum- 
ing their previous earnings to nearly the 
same amount. 

Capital and labor are not essentially hos- 
tile to each other; but, rather, mutal 
allies, each needing and each serving the 
other. When they are arrayed against 
each other, the position is a false one and 
always the fault of one or both. Combina- 
tions entered into to force wages up or 
force them down, followed either by strikes 
or lock-outs, generate more evils than 
they cure. The law of wages isa natural 
one and, in the long run, a just one. 
Those who attempt to fight this law, or 
prevent its legitimate operation by artificial 
methods, may sometimes succeed for the 
time being; but im the end wages, like 
commodities, will have to yield to the law 
of supply and demand, and that of competi- 
tion under it. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCH 





ANT AND EVERY 











CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mornay Eventno, April 26th, 1880. 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.........-. 104! Mohawk ...... eenaene 
Bates... ccccccccce 10 |Renfrew..:......... 1m 
Glasgow ......++++- 94:Cumberland........ 
Gloucester ........- 10 | White M’f’g Co.. “10 
Lancaster.........-. 10 ” Fancy10 
PRINTS. 
AIDES 2 oc cccccccecs 8 |Manchester ..... oo. 8 
American. .......+++ §% |Merrimack, D. aw 
Allen’s fancy....... 74, Mallory ..... — 
Aemole’s ....22 cee 8 \Orienta!. ~ 
re... scene 8 |Pacific .... aan 
Dupnell’s fancy.... 8 IRic chmond’s . s 
—— 74 Simpson's solid bik.. ~ 
re 8 ages ROR 4 
Gloucester.......... 74|Southbridge. . 
res 8 | Washington 
Hamilton..........+ 7! 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F % 673 Laconia Sdecee 94 26 
Atlantic, A..... "36 —s '— ee Pee 10-4 29 

“ a. 36 et ver eere 114 82) 
oe H.....36 9% ‘Lyman, E...... 36 (88 
s besos OF | =i 2 
“« 6LL....3% BB....36 8 
« V.....81 wi SEE 33 7 
Appleton, A... .36 9 © 6....088 GO 
a“ XX..36 8 | “ Stand..36 9 
as R....86 8%)Medford....... 6 — 
Augusta ....... 86 8 ))Nashua,fineO.... 4 
~~ sbkeenes 33 O78 ye, tins ’ 
a CTT oF we E. .4( ’ 
Broadway...... 36 - W..48 5 
Bedford, R..... 80 m Newmarket, _ es | 
Bests, C ...00. mM 36 8 
ie SO 36 $4, a --36 8h 
%. . tsp aces 3 — Pacific, Extra...36 9 
© Beccacem 89 «68 _ ae — 
Continental, C..36 9 |Pepperell hioutioin 74 21 
“ Bhosa:, OO vee. 84 28 
Conestoga, D...28 7} “ sees O4 26 
os G...30 8 | ” ----104 29 
“ 8...38 8%! sd coceme 
a Wits “ 124 87 
e AAA, — |Pepperell, E fine 39 
Dwight, X peeeee 30 7}! R....36 
i. sae 33.C«T m a 
MA . Beoadec 38 8 a N.. 
Exeter, A...... 36 BR Pequot PS. 36 (9 
shecee | 7 weeeee40 105 
Ellerton, W8..104 30 Os  pigeaaid 45 16 


8? Pittsfield, A....86 7. 


Harrisburg. A. .36 
B.33 74 ‘Pocasset, C..... 36 
9} “ae 0. 80 


Indian put. -— fe © Bkccs 7 
+o «BO | oe E.. ..W@ 
“ 40 12) Stark, AA......86 
48 14 Utica.......... 36 11) 
Indian Orehard L.'s * heavy 40 12 
o ae a MN tteeeeeees = i 
“ EE..36 83) “ 1.) 7'""""96 40 
* AA..40 9}'Wameutta,ST..50 — 
Lawrence. LL ..36 | P 2 
“ Y....36 — os 7 2% 
“ XX. .96 “ -89 87% 
oh XXX.40 10 “ -:99 40 
Langley, A..... 36 ° 108 42) 
suena H Wachusett enw 3% «9 
SAG. GQiccescce = © ceonc 30 68 
Ge Bid T4 21 | es Tien Sad 4 1% 
pee re 84 23 _ are 48 14 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Antpreoag : |Indian Orchard... — 


AA. 3 13 bls oy ry ia 

“ 2 hate d 14 

Allendale......64 20 'Lonsdale....... 36 11 
—  inedbanl 74 4 “ Cambrie..36 14 
a er 84 25 |Masonville.... .36 





: Newmarket, F. 36 
- Y¥, Mills. . 
lackstone, AA.36 103) “ Ladies’ w'’r.86 — 


- 





THE 


7 2 
G..000---8 7 | cooee 74 B 
ii i Be 6 69 ooeee 84 
O-~  Dirsesed % 72 6 cece OH DD 

% Biccosvras 6 —! ® +--104 
Cabot....00000. 78 | € ine 
conncadiee 44 10 'Pequot........54 18 
+. ~cenoxeul 9S 13 \Slaterville...... 33 7% 
* sscekenl 54 14 'Tuscarora, XX.36 13 
Canoe.......... Gy Uties........... 3% 11, 
Clinton, Al.....36 11 | ‘ ex. hesvy.86 12 
Dwight, Star 8..36 11 6 jeden dgn ot 20 
Anche et. O” oneness 64 2% 
Fearless........ 10k, § wccceccee SO S%H 
Fruit of ‘eitians nal) 94 40 
" } s Pad ° paseeees 104 40 

. * heavy.... 

” ost 42 i| 6 acces 36 14 
Forestdale......36 11 |White Rock....36 11 
Green,G.. --36 83,Wamsutta 
Gold Medal... bsees 36 10 | XX.36 13) 

asad 33 | ‘* cambric.36 14 
Great: Falls,Q..36 11 “ dblewarp. 13} 

“ 8...81 8 |Wauregan, 100s. 1 

. M..33 | “ shirt cotton 

= A...33 83, “ No. 1....86 12 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: i eambric.... 13 

83 10 | Whitinsville....36 105 

“ “ .B6 1 } “ ‘ 88 ) 

¢ ‘* ,..42 134) Williamsville 

a 2 86 18 
Hepess. . dackee< 3% 10 

TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 16 

“ ** ded 21 ” ASA... 18 

“ | Cl ee oy 

” B..... 15 |Pearl River....... 17 

“ Wesese 14 |Pembertun, AA is 

oe | 13 a B 13 

“ Bisoes “124| “ 11 

we ae 12 Swift River....... 10 
Cordis, AAA... .32 - j Thorndike, , 11 

i me ll 


32 
« Re L..ae 18 a, No.1 — 
Hamilton, _ 14 York. .0-0.+4-.88 17 


wecece 128] “ cecccccceee 144 
Lewiston, A....36 194) 

DERIMS. 
Acsedioes ogecedes 17 Otis, BB.......... 15 
ae ONS: 8} Pearl River....... 164 
Col'mbia at fe eS . esate 17 
18 | Warren, AXA.... 16 
ml es eaeneeriatis 1 Mieene 15 
Otis, AXA....... oi | ~~ Bias - i 


BROWN DRILLS. 


Sogtten ecceceees #4 Langley, B..... 14 
Augusta ..... ace es husetts, = 

PGES - ccceceecces 

Laconia. ....cccee sieep ° 

Lyman, H........ 0) Stark, A........... ° 





CROSSLEY'S 
CARPETS 


WHOLESALE STOCK AT RETAIL. 


One of the Largest and Finest Stocks 
of Carpets in America. 








a WILTONS, with elegant Borders, $2.50 per 


gy Se and MOQUETTES, with Borders, $1.85 
and $2 per yard. 

SAXONY VELVETS, with Borders, $1.36 and $1.65 
per yard. 

ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, with Borders, $1.36 
and $1.50 per yard, 

JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS and other ENGLISH 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, the best made goods in the 
world, some as low as 65c. per yard, with elegant 
Borders to match. 

A magnificent display of rich PERSIAN and TURK- 
ISH (Whole Carpets) and Rugs, SMYRNA Reversible 
Carpets, with beatiful Borders to match. These goods 
are rapidly gaining in favor among the shrewdest 
housekeepers. 

8-PLYS, from $1.00 per yard. 

LOWELL and HARTFORD EXTRA SUPERS, from 
85c. per yard. 

INGRALINS, from 50c. to 75c. per yard. 

OILCLOTHS, LINOLEUM, etc., from ome to eight 
yards wide, some as low as S5c. per yard. 

An extensive assortment of RUGS, MATS, DRUG. 
GETS, CRUMB-CLOTHS, DANCING-CLOTHB, etc. 

We shall continue our efforts, as heretofore, to 
maintain our wide reputation for offering the very 
best Carpets at the very lowest prices. 

Having located in one of the largest and finest build- 
ings In the city, we are enabled to give our customers 
every attention, to properly display our goods, and to 
execute all orders with dispatch, 

Satisfaction promised in all cases. 

Diograms taken and Estimates furnished, without 


J. W. CROSSLEY, 


740 AND 742 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Near Aster Place. 


HARDENBERGH & (0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
STEWART & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carpeting, 
OIL CLOTHS, 


LINOLEUMS, 
LIGNUMS, 


AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 


1M aon and $8, 55, and $7 ery f., 


BROOELYN, N. Y. 


Dragsets, Mattings, Rugs, Stair-Reds, 
Shades, Mattreases, otc., otc. 








INDEPENDENT. 


CARPETS. 


Buy of the Manufacturers, and 
Save Intermediate Profits. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN AN SHMENSE STOCK OF 
THE MOST APPROVED VARIETIES OF CARPETS 
AND FLOOR COVERINGS, ; 


Manufactured by Ourselves, 


EXPRESSLY FOR THIS SEASON'S RETAIL TRADE. 
CONSISTING OF 


Se WILTONS, VELVETS, 
eres INGRAINS, otc., etc. 


NEW STYLES “AND DESIGNS. 


THESE GOODS WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE IN 
AN UNUSUAL DEGEEE ELEGANGE OF APPEAR 
ANCE AND POSITIVE WEARING QUALITIES, AND 
ARE WELL WORTHY OF THE INSPECTION OF IN- 
TENDING PURCHASERS. 


WE ALSO OFFER A FULL LINE OF 


TURKISH eaud EAST INDIAN RUGS and 
MATS, CHINA MATTINGS, OIL-CLOTHS, 
etc., ete, 


at the Lowest Possible Prices. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED TO CHURCHES, 
STEAMERS, AND HOTELS. 


), & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th ST.,NEW YORK. 
Near Sixth Ave, Elevated R. R. Station. 
John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


CARPETS. 


New Designs for Spring Trade. 
PRICES FAR BELOW THE MARKET. 








From the best 
manufacturers in world 
ets, and selected with a due re- 
eas the require-nents of 
Tapestries, tm by - 
Three-plys, 
Our im excel 
peneey pewetcee 
quantity, style, 
be et - ing, and LK — TY 
with Borders to Mateh. perior to all others, except 
Royal Wilton, of which 
our assortment is complete. 
ail the leading are 
BIGELOW fn stock, and will be sola 
BODY BRUSSELS. about the same price 
charged elsewhere for 
new and inferior makes of 
other manufacturers. 
e on of John & Sone, 
APESTRY UBSELS { Boxbury Co., others, in 
t 
Besa" sat? ‘paterae in 
and In- 
COTTAGE CARPETS or requirements of 
“ _ rtment ever 
gordi te certo select 
A of fresh 
MATTINGS. Mactingy oak and all the 
i and col- 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS TALE THE NEW FABRICS. 
in New Tints and New Style 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


180 and 191 Sixth Ave., corner 18th Street, N. 


CHINA. MATTINGS, 





4-4 FANCY. 
pees sree eae ae 


forced these at 
} 10 to 40 per less than the cost of importa- 
in. 


Among which are some of the finest qualities and 
most choice 


ofhtet will be found worthy of the attention 
H. P. WILLIAMS € Co., 


250 CANAL STREET. 
CHEAP AND ELEGANT 


CURTAIN 


DRAPERIES, 


62 —— wide; Satin finish both sides ; 
very heavy; soft: as down; all mode 
shades ; superb to Ty el for table 
or piano covers. 


The “ Fashion Drapery.” 


Price $1.10 per Yard. 





FOR SALE BY 








For New Terms for 1880 
see page 25. 















‘ OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL. INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yorx, January 24th, 18380. 
to the Charter of the Com 


peraifatrs om the Bist of Becomber 8 i foal 


on 
SING Pel ancniegtoncenescgunnadanes 


1,671,981 91 


No Polictes have been issued upon Life 
Risks 
, oe disconnected 





eee eee eeeseesesesees 


een eee eeeneeeeeeeee see eeeeeee 


Total Amount of Assets.............§12,497,789 51 61 


Six per Cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives,om and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

Fifty per Cent. of the outstanding certificates of the 
issue of 1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date 
imterest on the amount so redeemable will cease 
The certificates to be produced at the time of payment 
and canceled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per Cent. is declared on the net 


issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

















TRUSTEES, 
J.D. JO HORA Y, 
CHARLES DENNIS, EDMOND Wr Sonres 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
CHARLES SSELL, ROBT. B MikTUuRe 
JAMES LO CHARLES H. 
CHARLES F MARSHALL, 
GORDON W. ROBERT L. STUA 
EDWIN D. MORGAN, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
WM. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
SOat AH ee tb, Wittiax = FOGG, 
YAL te THOMAS. B coDb 
CODDING" 
THOMAS ¥. YO HORACE K. THUR - 
JOHN D. HEWLETT J D , 
H. RY COLI IN 
P. a JOHN * 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
4. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-President. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Neos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH “ASSETS, 


$4,874,9 ens . 


ore features of thie wane 
TO THE INSUR RED. 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


JaMns BUELL, President. 
om H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Non-Forfeiture Law. 


Insurance paid in many cases to the families of de- 
ceased policyholders youre after they hai allowed 
policies with other ana. by falbure Se pay 

com; jure 
ana in consequance 











the 
THE mase40n re Rpreae LIFE: 
Springfield, Mass. 
1825. 1880.. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Cash Capital.............--- $400,000 00 
Reinsurance and all Lia- ens 
Surplus................s...... 807,073 23 


$2,011,112 18 


we. 0 x UR ats ts 
METROPOLE INSURANCE C0., 


OF PARTS. 
Fully Paid Cash Capital, $1,000,000, 





SONNE: PATOL. Rankdent Bacerer. 


Hw. H. cv > Menrs HH Hunne 


BaBNARD, Esq. of Messrs. Geo. M Barnare 
bet HP Aine Pavenet Beak 








Sl a | te etinl 


wri ww we 


Shee 








April 29, 1880.] 





Insurance. 


_ THE MUTUAL LIFE. 
A BIT OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Tue bottom facts in regard to the re- 
cent earnest efforts made to harmonize 
the existing differences between the Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of this city, 
on the one side, and all the other life insur- 
ance companies of the country, on the 
other, should now be given to the public; 
and we think it will be clearly shown that 
there never was plainer evidence of double- 
dealing and duplicity than has been ex- 
hibited by the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany in this case. | 

The movement was really started by the 
receipt in February of the George W. Dillon 
letter, from Canton, Ohio, which we pub- 
lished, with comments, two weeks ago, in 
these columns, We sent this letter direct to 
the Company, as we have before stated, and 
reapectfully asked for information on the 
facts therein communicated. We did not 
ask to see anybody or expect to see anybody 
about this letter or its contents, and much 
less to receive acall from President Win- 
ston, Vice-President McCurdy, or any other 
officer of that institution. We simply 
wanted the facts asked for, which we pro- 
posed to give to Mr. Dillon, in a private 
letter. We had no thought whatever of 
publishing them in THz INDEPENDENT. 


FIRST MCCURDY MEETING. 


When, therefore, instead of receiving a 
brief reply from the Mutual Life, we were 
honored with a cal] from Vice-President 
McCurdy, with a carefully prepared ‘‘ Edi- 
torial” in his hands, which he presented to 
us for publication, we were somewhat as- 
tonished—astonished at the call, astonished 
at the contents of his ‘‘ Editorial,” and as- 
tonished at the audacity of Mr. McCurdy. 
The ‘‘Editorial,” in tone and spirit, 
seemed to be all that could be asked 
for, and his plain denunciation of the 
Mutual Life just what was required. 
As to the figures he presented about 
the value of Mr. Dillon’s policy, we 
kuew nothing about them whatever. 

After a careful reading of Vice-President 
McCurdy’s ‘‘ Editorial,” agreeing, as it did, 
so perfectly with the views of Tae INpE- 
PENDENT in regard to the reckless mis- 
management of his Company, we were at 
once prepared to hear him say, as he then 
did say, that he ‘‘wanted all differences be- 
tween his Company and others now ami- 
cably settled,” and he ‘‘ honestly believed 
they soon would be.” We were delighted 
with his remarks and believed Mr. McCurdy 
to be in earnest. Before the interview was 
concluded, we were invited to call at the 
office of the Mutual Life, and receive direct 
from its officers and actuary such a state- 
ment as would most cheerfully be given, to 
convince us of the solvency of the institution 
Mr. McCurdy represented. ‘‘ We will show 
you, I think,” added Mr. McCurdy, ‘‘that the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company will not 
fail this year or next.” We expressed our 
thanks for the invitation, and said we 
agreed with him that the Mutual Life 
would probably not fail so soon ‘‘as this 
year or next”; but replied, in answer to his 
invitation, that such a visit, we thought, 
would do no good, and would only bea 
waste of time, as we did not profess to be 
a life insurance expert or skilled in the 
intricate actuarial mathematics of the life 
insurance business. We then stated to Mr. 
McCurdy, very frankly, that the present 
“differences” existing between his com- 
pany and all the others in the country 
were those which had reference solely to 
the existing rates of premium charged by his 
company. That was the whole matter in a 
nutshell. We then expressed ¢ strong de- 
sire that the Mutual Life should invitea 
friendly conference of the officers and act- 
uaries of a few leading companies, remark- 
ing that we should esteem it a privilege 
to be present and listen attentively to all 
the statements and facts given, and, if 
it was then shown that the Mutual Life 
was in the right, we would immediately 
stop all criticism and remain silent in 
regard to its new ‘‘rebate” policy. 
There the matter, for the day, ended. 
The next day, or soon after, Mr. L. 
C. Hopkins, the general agent of ‘the 
Mutual Life in Ohio, called, and said Mr. 
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province to dictate a course to you as & | McCurdy. That, I believe, is certain.” 


McCurdy desired to see us in his office, at 
once, if we could spare the time, adding 
these significant words: ‘‘All differences, I 
believe, will soon be settled; and I want 
you to go and see him, and go this after- 
noon.” It being late, Mr. Hopkins said he 
would return and inform Mr. McCurdy of 
our decision (if we would go), and have 
him remain. 
SECOND MEETING. 

In a half hour we called at the office of 
the Mutual Life, were received at the door 
by Mr. Hopkins, and at once ushered into 
the private apartments of Mr. McCurdy. His 
first words were these: ‘‘We are in favor 
of peace and harmony, and we want you 
and your journal to all hostile crit- 
icisms and help bring about a better under- 
standing among the life insurance com- 
panies of the country.” Our prompt reply 
was: ‘‘ We are ready to do anything in 
our power to bring about such a desirable 
object.” After a little informal talk, we 
suggested to Mr. McCurdy that the ‘‘differ- 
ences” and ‘‘hostility” to which he re- 
ferred were not personal on our part, or, in 
our judgment, on the part of the other 
life insurance companies; but that we and, 
so faras we knew, all the other companies 
most decidedly disapproved of the new re- 
bate project adopted by the Mutual Life. 
On that point, however, we said we were 
open to conviction, and should welcome 
new light on that subject from any quarter, 
It was then and there agreed that Mr. 
McCurdy should call on Vice-President 
Alexander, of the Equitable Life, and in- 
vite him, and perhaps one or two others, if 
thought best, to a private personal eon- 
ference, with the view of harmont 
izing ‘‘all existing differences.” This 
call of Mr. McCurdy on Mr. Alexander it 
was promised should be made the very next 
day. It was not made, however, for sev- 
era] days, and then, to our utter astonish- 
ment, we learned that Mr. McCurdy had 
called on Mr. Alexander, and had said to 
him that, while he wanted peace and har- 
mony, and also wanted particularly that 
Tue INDEPENDENT should cease criticis- 
ing the Mutual Life, that company did 
not and he did not propose “‘ even to dis- 
cuss the rebate question.” As that was the 
first and perhaps the only important matter 
which had caused all the “differences,” 
and “criticisms,” and ‘‘ general warfare” 
then existing, there would be no sort of 
use, Mr. Alexander thought, in having a 
‘‘ friendly talk,” or even the attendance at 
the play of ‘‘ Hamlet,” if Hamlet was to be 
left entirely out. Nothing would be the 
result of such an attempt at nothing. 
Here we supposed the matter would end; 
but our energetic friend, Mr. L. C. Hop- 
kins, called in a day or two, and said 
Mr. McCurdy was then willing and desir- 
ous to meet Vice-President Alexander, of 
the Equitable, and Vice-President Beers, 
of the New York Life, and make a special 
effort with them to settle matters. This 
time Mr. Hopkins said: ‘‘ Success is sure, 
I think.” It was then proposed, to our 
surprise, that this invitation should be 
given to Mr. Alexander and Mr. Beers by 
us; to which step we very reluctantly as- 
sented. Our reply to Mr. Hopkins was 
that it would be better for those gentlemen 
to meet by themselves and confer PRrrvaTr- 
Ly, talk confidentially ; and in such a friendly 
and informal talk we believed there was 
some hope of & proper settlement. We, 
however, went to Mr. Alexander and to Mr. 
Beers, a8 promised, presented the invi- 
tation of Mr. McCurdy to those gentlemen, 
and urged its acceptance. The next day 
we received a letter from them, of which 
the following is a copy, the original being 
now in our possessiorf. 

(Cory.] 
‘New York, March 34, 1880. 
“HH. C. Bowen, Esq.: 

** Dear Sir :—Your request for a conference 
between Mr. McCurdy, Mr. Beers, and myself 
has been considered. 

“Before assenting to such a proposition, I 
would like to know on what basis the confer- 
ence is proposed. 


“‘If Mr. McCurdy is willing to meet us with © 


an avowed disposition to induce a general 
adoption of the standard rates of insurance, I, 
for one, will be happy to meet him. If the 
conference isto be on any other basis, I see 
nothing to be gained by the interview, as it 
would be impertinent for us to offer unasked 
advice to the Mutual Life, and not within our 






oe 











journalist. 

“Tf, as you say, Mr. McCurdy would like to 
see me individually about these matters, I am 
sure it is unnecessary for me to say that I will 
be happy to talk with him at any time. 

; ** Yours, truly, 


“ [Signed] James W. ALEXANDER. 
“TI concur in the above. 
* [Signed] Wiis H. Bagrs.”’ 


This letter seemed, again, to end all 
further negotiations. But it didnot. Mr. 
Hopkins called again, and said Mr. Mc- 
Curdy still very much desired a settlement, 
that ‘‘ things were working in the Mutual 
Life in the right direction,” and that the 
meeting spoken of ‘“‘must by all means 
take place.” We posted off once more to 
Mr. Alexander and to Mr. Beers, and asked 
them, urged them, and earnestly entreated 
them, in the interests of peace and the 
prosperity of all the life insurance com- 
panies of the country, and also in the in- 
terests of hundreds of thousands of policy- 
holders in all directions, to ‘‘ go and meet 
Mr. McCurdy, no matter what happened.” 
They both said to us, after due considera- 
tion: ‘‘ We have no confidence whatever 
that the proposed meeting will result in 
anything; but we will go.” And they went. 

THIRD MEETING. 

The meeting was held in the private 
apartments of the Continental Fire Insur- 
ance Company, March 5th; and it resulted 
in nothing, just as Mr. Alexander and Mr. 
Beers plainly predicted. Mr. McCurdy at 
once coolly said, on meeting those gentle- 
men, that he did not come there to “‘ dis- 
cuss rates,” as that matter “‘ was*already 
settled ” and there ‘‘ was no use in talking 
about it.” Mr. Alexander and Mr. Beers 
at once took their hats and left. They 
evidently thought, and not without good 
reason, that they had been trifled with. 
After they left, the doors were quietly 
closed by Mr. Hopkins, and Mr. Mc- 
Curdy urged ‘‘an armistice for one 
year,” during which time he declared 
‘*all will come out right.” We answered 
Mr. McCurdy in the negative, and told him 
plainly that such a meeting as had been held 
was a great damage to him and to his com- 
pany, and we now think he agreed with 
us. We told him that Tue INDEPENDENT 
would not grant an armistice, and we de- 
sired to have nothing further to doin the 
matter. We told him again we did not 
think Mr. Alexander, Mr. Beers, and our- 
selves had been fairly treated. 

The ‘‘conference” there ended. But it 
seemed the Mutual Life were determined 
“not to give it up so.” Mr. Hopkins 
again appeared to us, and said, in an under- 
tone: ‘‘ Things are now working first rate, 
and it will all come out right yet.” Our 
reply was this, and we think Mr. Hopkins 
will not fail to remember it: 

“‘No, sir! No, Mr. Hopkins!! You are 
fooled, we are fooled, and we have all been 
fooled together, and we will have nothing 
more to doin the matter. We are sorry, 
sir, we did not take the sound advice given 
to us in different quarters, to have nothing 
whatever to do with that company, for 
we were told we would be deceived in the 
end.” 

Several days passed after this, and noth- 
ing more was done. At length Mr. Hop- 
kins—our old, indomitable, persevering 
friend Hopkins—called again, as smiling 
and polite asever. He said: ‘‘I want you 
and McCurdy now to have a meeting.” We 
said ‘‘ No, sir!” about as quick as we ever 
uttered those two monosyllables. Mr. Hop- 
kins then spoke, substantially as follows: 
‘‘I know what is going on in the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. I know what 
changes will occur within one year. I 
know you will never be sorry if 
you will grant the armistice, as desired, 
and stop criticising that Company during 
that period; and I want you to see Mr. Mc- 
Curdy.” Our reply was: ‘ Mr. Hopkins, 
if the Mutual Life will in any way convince 
us, or convince anybody else we know to 
be reliable, that all differences between 
that institution and the other companies 
will be settled within three months, six 
months, or even twelve months, we 
will be satisfied. But we want that evi- 
dence in black and white from somebody 
who knows what he is talking sbout.” 
“Well,” quickly replied Mr. Hopkins, 
“you shall see it, if you will meet Mr. 





Weary, sick, and tired of the whole matter, 
we again said: ‘‘No! No!! Noll!” But, 
after an hour’s persistent urging on the part 
of Mr. Hopkins, we once more yielded, and 
consented toa 


FOURTH MEETING. 


On the 10th of March we met Mr. 
McCurdy again, in the private office of 
the Continental Fire Insurance Com- 
pany. Not down-stairs, as before; but, 
as near as we can guess, in the tenth 
story of that commodious building, being 
politely escorted thither by President 
Hope, on an elevator nine-tenths of the 
way, while the ascension to the tenth 
story in the tip-top sky parlor was made on 
foot. There we sat down at a black-walnut 
table, four of us—Mr. McCurdy, Mr. 
Hopkins, and two representatives of Tam In- 
DEPENDENT. We felt happy and somewhat 
hopeful, in such a high, pure atmosphere. 
Mr. McCurdy was very polite, appeared 
somewhat excited,and once more said he 
was ‘‘anxious for a peaceful settlement.” 
Our immediate response was amen, and so 
said all of us. But the moment we began 
to talk business there was mo evidence what- 
ever of a change of heart on the part of 
Mr. McCurdy. Finally, he said he was 
willing to address THe INDEPENDENT a 
letter asking a suspension of criticism for 
the period of one year, and he said this 
because he “‘ believed, on his honor,” that 
‘‘certain changes would be made in the 
Mutual Life during that time which would 
bring all the companies once more together 
in peace and harmony, with all differences 
amicably settled.” We asked him to state 
frankly to what he referred as being likely 
to occur in his company. His answer 
was: ‘‘Iam an officer of the Mutual Life, 
and am not at liberty to divulge its present 
secrets or its future plans.” We thensaid: 
“Mr. McCurdy, if you will put what you 
have said in writing, and put your name 
to it, we will believe you then.” We took 
our pencil, and immediately wrote the fol- 
lowing, and handed it to Mr. McCurdy for 
his signature, the signing of which, so far 
as THe INDEPENDENT was concerned, 
would have ended all controversy for the 
space of time named. 

COPY OF ARMISTICE. 


(Original now in our possession.) 

“*T ask you, as the publisher and proprietor 
of Tus INDEPENDENT, to suspend ali criticism 
against the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
for the space of one year, and grant a full and 
friendly armistice between us, assuring you, 
on my honor, that by so doing you will directly 
be instrumental in bringing the life insurance 
companies of the country together. I say 
this in view of my knowledge of certain 
things which I believe* will transpire to cause 
peace and harmony generally between all the 
leading life insurance companies of the 
country.”’ 

Mr. McCurdy then began to hesitate, and 
finally said he could not sign such @ paper 
without consultation. The meeting then 
adjourned, and we had a faint hope that 
something would grow out of it. But we 
were again doomed to disappointment, and 
became once more disgusted with the 
whole movement. 

We had more calls from Mr. Hopkins, 
on another matter, which we have neither 
time nor space now to refer to. 

We then commenced the preparation of 
a letter} to Mr. McCurdy, in answer to one 
received from him some time before, in 
which we decided to give him in plain 
words our views of the whole case, and 
there leave it. 

We had spent so much time already 
that we did not feel in a hurry in 
writing this letter; but it was finished 
on the 23d of March, and was to be sent 
to him the very next day. On the mern- 
ing of the 24th Mr. Hopkins called, and 
said Mr. McCurdy wanted to see us at 
the Astor House, in a private parlor, which 
had been taken specially for the occasion. 
We asked him what he wanted and what 
the meeting was for; told him we did not 
wish to go; that we had prepared a letter 
addressed to Mr. McCurdy, which we pro- 
posed to deliver at once, and end our per- 
sonal connection with any further move. 


* after the word believe we asked that there 
should be added “from what I know,” as Mr. Me 
Curdy had most emphatically used that language. 
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Life and the other life insurance com- 
panies of the country. But, as strange as it 
may seem, we yielded to persistent entreaty 
and went next day to see Mr. McCurdy. 


FIFTH AND LAST MEETING. 

The final meeting with Mr. McCurdy 
was held in an Astor House private parlor, 
on Thursday, March 25th. Mr. McCurdy, 
aftera fev preliminary and scattering re- 
marks, said: ‘‘ 1 want peace and harmony, 
and I want you to cease your hostile crit- 


icisms in Tas InpEPENDENT; and I have. 


come here to ask you once more to 
do it.” He stopped there and smiled. 
We were disgusted with this stale talk, 
and, intending to end the conference, 
immediately took from our side-pocket 
the letter before mentioned, and presented 
itto him. He read it in silence and all 
was silent in the room. When he had 
finished the document, Mr. McCurdy 
rose and said he would make one more 
effort to settle matters, ‘‘Some years 
ago,” he continued, ‘‘a number of the 
leading life insurance companies of 
the country united and addressed a 
letter to the Mutual Life, asking 
us to suspend action, which we 
then proposed to take, in reducing the 
rates of insurance. We received this let- 
ter, signed by many parties, duly consid- 
ered the same, and finally decided to post- 
pone indefinitely any further action on the 
‘rebate question.’” Now, said Mr. Mc- 
Curdy, very complacently, ‘‘ if a similar let- 
ter should be addressed to us, I—think—I can 
say—it would be—favorably considered.” 
Our immediate response to this strange 
proposal was in the shape of the following 
question: ‘‘ Will you, Mr. McCurdy, or 
your company, ask the officers of other 
life insurance Companies to meet you fora 
private consultation on this rebate ques- 
tion?” ‘*No,” said Mr. McCurdy, “‘ our 
company will not do that; but, if the other 
companies will take the initiative, and ask 
us, as they did before, to suspend this 
rebate matter and adopt former rates, I 
think [ may say—that—that—it—very 
likely—I am almost sure—will be done.” 

We then meekly asked him (desiring to 
nail him) what kind of a letter he would 
suggest should be addressed to his com- 
pany. Hethen and there coolly dictated 
himself—word for word—the following 
strange epistie: 


A REMARKABLE LETTER. 

(Original in our possession, as taken down tn short- 
hand from Mr. MoCurdy's own lips, and afterward 
written out and approved by him.) 

“ New Yorg, March 25th, 1880. 

“F. 8. Winston, Esq., Pres’t Mutual Life In- 

surance Co.: 

“ Dear Sir:—Believing that the improved 
condition of the business interests of the 
country and the revived confidence existing 
in the community justify the hope that the 
business of life Insurance can be prosecuted 
with greater success and greater harmony at 
the present time than for several years past, 
we beg to suggest whether our joint interests 
cannot be subserved by a friendly conference 
in regard to those issues which now mainly 
attract the attention of the public. If you re- 


gard this suggestion favorably, we should be - 


glad to meet you, or any representative of 
your company, at such time and place as may 
suit our joint convenience. Your early reply 
will oblige 

* Yours, respectfully.” 


After this letter was prepared, Mr. Mc- 
Curdy gave us the names of several com- 
panies to which he desired us to present it 
for signatures. The list given, we noticed, 
did not embrace the two leading companies 
in New York. Mr. McCurdy said that he 
would prefer, ‘‘for obvious reasons,” to 
have those two companies sign afterward. 
Right at this point Mr. McCurdy reached 
out Ris hand containing the letter we had 
previously presented to him, and most 
earnestly urged us to withdraw that d 
ument. This we declined to do, in most 
emphatic language. Thus ended our 
fifth and last meeting with Mr. McCurdy. 
The day had not closed before several of 
the companies named by Mr. McCurdy 
were called upon, as he requested. A 
special messenger was sent to Philadelphia, 
Hartford, and Newark; letters were written; 
and everything done, here and elsewhere, to 
obtain signatures to this wonderful docu- 
ment of Mr. McCurdy’s to the Mutual Life. 
Only one company im the whole list con- 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
nual to make peace between the Mutual | sented to sign the letter, and that consent | it likes, it may, of its ownaccordand with- OF INTEREST TO 


was given very reluctantly and under the 
supposition that it was to be a general move- 
ment inall directions for peace and harmony. 

We have only space to give the enclosed 
letter from the president of a prominent 
New England Company as a sample of the 
opinions of the officers consulted in regard 
to the proposed letter to the Mutual Life: 

[Copy.} 
“March 26th, 1880. 
‘To Tae Eprtor oF THe INDEPENDENT : 

‘* Dear Sir:--I have carefully considered 
your request that I should join others in sign- 
ing a letter, dictated by Mr. McCurdy, the 
vice-president, addressed to Mr. Winston, the 
president of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, asking for a friendly conference in re- 
gard to the issues in life insurance now mainly 
attracting -public attention, in the hope that 
greater harmony can be had. 

“The great issues in this business which 
have been mainly discussed for the laet eigh- 
teen months are the successive steps of the 
Mutual Life in offering a 30-per-cent. rebate 
for two yearsto new insurers; and, receding 
from that, the temporary adoption of a 15-per- 
cent. reduction of its premium rates, which it 
reserves the right to abandon at any time. 

“These issues were thrust upon the com- 
panies and upon the public, without warning 
to or discussion or consultation with those 
most interested in such steps, by the gentle- 
men who now ask us to ask them to consult. 

‘*Upon these questions the other companies, 
with one unimportant exception, have had but 
one opinion. They have refrained from fol- 
lowing the example set, because they knew 
that such a reduction did not cheapen insur- 
ance, but did take away a safeguard which 
might at any moment become vital. They 
have not @ffered in genera] estimation there- 
by. It cannot be that their experience of the 
past year leads them to regret their conserv- 
ative course. 

‘That these companies, after successfully 
maintaining their position upon the issue 
startlingly forced upon them by the Mutual 
Life’s officers, should, at their request, invite 
them to a conference thereon, would seem to 
be a most singular proceeding, wanting pro- 
priety in every particular and placing those 
who should sign this letter in a false position. 

** Those who have raised the issues and dis- 
turbed the harmony cannot fail to see the 
simple way by which the questions can be 
settled, and that harmony restored which has 
suffered breach only at their hands. If they 
desire discussion of any special point, it is easily 
had. But there can be no doubt from whom 
the request must come. 

“Very respectfully, 

“ [Signed] . Pres’t.” 

So this last and most adroit strategetic 
movement of the Mutual Life to save itself 
from the disgrace of backing down from its 
own reckless and dangerous rebate policy 
proved to be an utter failure. There 
seemed to be but one opinion among all the 
companies called upon. The Mutual Life 
had for the second time got itself into 
trouble, without reason or excuse; and 
the officers of the other companies did 
not propose to meddle with the mat- 
ter, much less to be invited to get 
down on their knees in a patronizing 
way and ask that institution to retrace its 
steps. No! no! said these gentlemen, 
and some with great indignation. The 
Mutual Life has been trying for years to 
break every other company in the country. 
It has most shamefully and wickedly de- 
nounced all the other life insurance insti- 
tutions in the country (see Taz INDEPEND- 
ENT for April 8th) as ‘‘a trades-union of 
monopolizing companies, who would ex- 
tort exorbitant prices for what, in the de- 
velopment of our civilization, has come to 
be as much a necessity of life as bread and 
meat”; and now, when they see that we all 
are prospering by adhering to the old and 
safe methods of doing business, while they 
are losing friends, losing business, and 
disgusting and frightening their own 
policyholders—with nearly the entire press 
of the country opposed to them—they want 
us to stretch forth our helping hands, em- 
brace them tenderly, and ask them to make 
peace. No! Never, never will we do 
that again. We have been fooled and 
cheated once in signing such a letter to the 
Mutual Life, and we don’t propose to be 
caught again. These, in short, were the 
sentiments of all the leading life insur- 
ance companies, without one single ex- 
ception, so far as we were able to learn 
the facts in the case. The Mutual Life, it 
is declared, ‘‘has jumped into the mud a 
second time. It may stay there; and, when 











out our help, jump out again. We have 
quite enough to do, without meddling with 
the affairs of that concern; and, besides, 
we don’t propose to be humbugged again.” 
We soon found that we might as well at- 
tempt with our bare heads to batter down 
the Chinese Wall or the rocks of Gibralter 
as to induce any two life insurance offi- 
cials in the country to sign Mr. McCurdy’s 
‘“‘own” extraordinary letter to ““F. 8. 
Winston, Esq., President of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New York.” 
This is a long chapter; but the ‘‘ mod- 
ern history” of the Mutual Life would be 


incomplete without it. 
I 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Mr. WriuraM G. Low, receiver of the 
Ridgewood Fire Insurance Company, has 
made his first quarterly report, which 
shows payments to stockholders $191,500, 
and dividends $125. The court has 
awarded him the generous sum of $2,000 
for his three-months’ work. Mr. Low has 
on hand $17,262.80, and hopes to collect 
$7,000 more on two mortgages in litigation. 
The stockholders will probably get another 
dividend of 5 to 10 per cent. 


..--Mr. Morgan GQ. Bulkeley, president 
of the tna Life Insurance of Hartford, 
has been elected mayor of that city, by the 
handsome majority of over 1,300, leading 
the next highest candidate on his ticket 
over 600 votes; a very handsome tribute to 
a very worthy man. Hartford will prosper, 
we believe, under his official management. 





..An order has been made in the su- 
preme court at Albany making a dividend of 
8 1-5 per cent. of the funds held by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance for the policy- 
holders of the Guardian Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. The funds are about $115,- 
000; the claims on policies are about $1,- 
830,000; the policies number about 4,000. 


...-8. Ashmore & Son, 15 William Street, 


this city, have been appointed local agents 


of the German Insurance Company of Bal- 
timore. Good men ina good position. 








Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1880 (par vaiues)....... $33,904,261 13 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,448,716 03 


Surplus, including dividends of 1880..... §2,856,515 10 
Surplus on New York Standard (par 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarian, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amai Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet, 

¥. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, Edward H. Wright. 
een, 


OFFICERS. 


LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 
James B. Pearson, Vice-President. 
Epwarp L. Dossme, Secretary. 
THEODORE MACKNET, Treasurer. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 

239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Assets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, 





Secretary. 

HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS, M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P. NICHOLS, Cashier. 


JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


1850. THIRTIETH YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE) , 


es copeccoveccosooecsced oe rey nes b 
Pana Hy 2 al Mabilities Sa eee eeapeeees 1,849,660 
Amount of insurance In force............ 33,333,000 oo 
Ratio of assets, $122 to each ¢: $100 of liability. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-partictpa: Metes tesued (at 
ing iow -unvarting, ost of “inwuranes. sad buying 
OF NEW YORK. 
of Waar Vee Pres STOKE: President. 





————— 
For New Terms for 
1880 see page 265. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Men of experience in this business, who 
can show a successful record, will do well 
to correspond with Mr. E. W. Scott, Super- 
intendent of Agencies of the EqurTaBLE 
Lire AssurANcE Socrety, No. 120 Broad- 
way, New York. 

It is confidently believed that there is no 
company in the country for which an agent 
can work with more profit to himself. 

1st. Because it makes liberal contracts, 
and always lives up to them. 


2d. Because it is a firmly established and’ 


permanent institution. Its assets securely 
invested and its immense cash surplus guar- 
antee to every agent who has renewal 
commissions running the security and per- 
manence of his contract. 

8d. Because its managers are constantly 
on the alert, and give their workers in the 
field ample material and every facility for 
the successful yoeseeutien of their busi- 
ness. 

4th. Because the agent can offer an in- 
contestable policy, thus furnishing absolute 
indemnity to the insurer. 

5th. Because he can offer a simple and 
concise policy, containing no unreasonable 
conditions. 

6th. Because he can guarantee that every 
equitable claim will be settled promptly 
and in full. [The Society paid in 1879 
nearly five million dollars in death claims, 
dividends, etc., and closed the year without 
a single contested claim on its books.] 

7th. Because of the Society’s Tontine 
Savings Fund policies, many of which are 
being settled in 1880, on a basis showing 
larger profits than any other company can 
exhibit on policies extending over the same 
period. 

8th. Because the Equitable is a progress- 
ive company. Its new issues for 1879 
amounted to $26,500,000, being an increase 
in one year of more than five million 
dollars. 

9th. Because it is the most popular com- 
pany in existence, and one with which the 
public are ready to insure. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company conducts its business under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 


nate. Kes 
Offices 100 Broadway, New York; 





Continental { Cor. Courtand Montague Streets 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


tuscan 
Reserve for Reinsurance of 

Outstanding Risks............ 1,132,518 32 
Reserve, representing all other 

claims and undivided profits..... 240,351 16 
REECE Oe 1,000,000 00 
Unalloted Surplus (reserved for 

Contingencies)...........sssssseees 
BUSS BSI voce cccccccccesccccccce 1,040,319 28 
Gross Assets, January, 1880..83,478,188 76 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


United States Bonds * Pm ag value..$1, ay 810 00 
State and other Bonds and Stocks.......... 37,827 00 
Cash os on Bowcccoccetqsccopenecceqoegnccegce 240! 683 58 
Demand Loans (on Stocks and Bonds, 
worth v2, + natantneseahwersednene 235,226 00 
e on Real Estate, worth 
os be aeeenenennesrenmenssosessrees 673,600 00 


Be cccertovcceseccccccceccccecs 677,500 00 


col Mcceqnceseorasenpeccesecccceeccse 150,399 58 
Interest and Rents accrued... ............. 42,130 60 
GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, pS D. 





LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Cony. 
ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
‘ SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
~ President. 
A. 3. W 
Vice-Presideat" 
R £E. Beecuer, 
Secretary. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 
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JANUARY lst, 1880. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 - - - $36,213,457 61 


Less deduction to cover decrease in value of U. 8. Bonds and other assets... $135,966 93 


$36,077,490 68 





y 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 





4 Premiums............- Pen Pe See $6,382,875 25 
Less deferred premiums, January Ist, 1879........... 379,839 O8—6,008,036 16 
° DORRIT GI lic oo ctv tcnvctcesscccances ctsvcoses 2,339,875 93 
¢ Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1879. Cetancen pnaaen 306,225 93—$2,033,650 V0O—$8,046,686 16 
1 644,114,176 84 
"3 A x ’ T 
' DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 
y Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,569,854 22 
y Endowments matured and discounted, oe reversionary addi- 
) tions to same......... Coe ce ee cccccccecceceecsescrescces ceceeces 1,015,256 22 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums ¢ on canceled policies. 2,236,379 97 
} Taxes and reinsUrances.......scccccsccccccccccscccccccecccccescce -- 178,608 64 
¢ Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 626,253 30 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc......... 307,392 81 — $5,928,745 16 
‘ Serene me 
2 , $38,185,431 68 
ASSETS. 
: Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)........ eee. + $1,961,701 48 
B Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
ea RCE SEI RET I. 13,544,671 96 
. pe SE eee eee eee ee eT eee, ae 4,974,573 68 
) Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
) sured for $14,287,000 and the policies assigned to the company 
1 as additional collateral security)....... occ ceccccecceccccceceees in 95 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $1, (300 000). . 850,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company 0 on 
é these policies amounts to $3,160,000). .............scceeeeeeneee 621,403 02 
, *Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January Ist, 1880...........0. cee eeee cece eeeeceerees 367,989 02 
; *Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $330,000; included 
in liabilities)........ cecccccccoes Peeorrereucee sescescosecsees ys 211,625 23 
: Agents’ balances....... Co cccrccccccscccccccccccceccccccoscecs coceee 22,199 23 
Accrued interest on investments January Ist, 1880................. $17,989 11— $38,185,431 68 
* A detailed schedule of these ttems will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
o 
Excess of market value of securities over cust................48. ove 811,520 98 
8 CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1880.................. soong’ €38,996,952 66 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
. Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1880........ cocesee $225,662 64 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc....... naveebnveses Ccvccecsoces 213,271 31 
ti Matured endowments, due and unpaid........ yo eeecccccccccccescees 32,780 98 
0 Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
: per cent. Carlisle net premium.............-.-.se-seeeeeeeeeee 34,016,840 82 
6 Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,371,482 18 
0 Reserved for premiums paid in advance.................. eeaese eae 16,543 25— $35,876,581 18 
+4 Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent............. ince ond evecesseenes 8,120,371 48 
0 $38,996,952 66 
0 J 
0 Surplus, Estimated by the New York State Standard at 4 1-2 per Cont., over $7,000,000 00 
+4 From the undivided surplus of $3,120,371.48 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
sett] t of next annual premium. 
; ‘ During the year 5,524 policies have been issued, insuring $17,096,173. 
‘ Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 1876, $126,132, 119. 
» Number of Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount | 1877, 127,748,478. 
- Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. 1878, 127,901,887 
Policies in Force : | Jan. lst, 1879, 45,005. at Risk: | 1879, 125,232,144 
Jan. 1st, 1880, 45, 708. 1880, 127, 417, 7 
1875, $1,524,815. 1875, $1,870,658. Jan. Ist, 1876, $2,499,654. 
* Death- [ 1876, 1,547,648, 1ncome | 976° °y'906,950. Divisible | Jan" ist, 1877, 2,626,816. 
claims { 1877, ye from pena by 887, 457. Surplus at 2 let, 1878, 2,064, 144. 
7 1,687 78, ’ . | Jan. 1st 811,436, 
. oasis | 1879, 1,560,854. {terest | ig79° g'ogs.eno. *Percent.: | Jan’ ist, 1880, 8,120,871 
4, TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS, GBAS. WRIGHT, M_D., 
» WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, EDWARD MARTIN 
. WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE EDW. a. WHITTEM 
— H. B. CLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, HENRY TUCK, & D., 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, ALEXANDER STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
; DODELE Baperintendont of Agencies. MORRIS FRANELIN, 
WRIGHT, MLD. } Medica > SUSaEee 
eS — WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. ~ 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
FOR 3880. 


At no period since the great panic 
of 1878 have the prospects of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT been so promising, or its 
subscription-list increased so rapidly, or 
its cash receipts for subscriptions and ad- 
vertising been so large as during the past 
year. With these facts before us, we have 
det@rmined that no stop shall be made in 
our onward movement, and we therefore 
invite publicattention to our NEW TERMS 
FOR 1880, as follows: 


One subscription one year, in adyance’ $3.00 
One subscription two years, in ad- 





One subscription with one NEW sub- 
scriber, both in advance, in one re- 
MAM C hangs «co caches ocggesccevegses 

One subscription with two NEW sub- 
scribers, all three in advance, in one 
POUBTREOROS. 2 02s ccccccccoccsctwocees 

One subscription with three NEw sub- 
scribe; all four in advance, in one 
SUUMBUURUCGS ... So doc cede Gedetciscted 

One subscription with four NEW sub- 
scribers, all five in advance, in one 
ane Pe ee 10.00 
Any number over five at the same rate, inva- 

riably with one remittance. 


5.00 
7.00 


8.50 


On this liberal basis we expect a contin- 
ued rush of new subscriptions from every 
section of the country and through the en- 
tire year. : 

We ask every old subscriber, on renew- 
ing his subscription, to invite at least one 
person to join him in ordering the paper. 
In almost every city, town, or village it 
would be a very easy matter, we think, for 
any one to secure four new names—making, 
with his own, five in all—in order to get 
our lowest club rates—viz., $2.00 per an- 
num. If al will make this simple effort, 
our subscription-list will be immensely in- 
creased during the present year. 

We should be very glad to have some 
friend in every locality start a movement 
this month to secure a large club of new 
subscribers on the very liberal terms now 
offered. A few hours’ trial only would 
produce, we think, very large results 


PRESENT WRITERS AND CONTRIBUTORS FOR 
Tue INDEPENDENT. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 

Secretary CARL SCHURZ, 

Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 

Pres. 8. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D., 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 

R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Bishop A. C. COXE, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D. 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 

Professor F. A. MARCH, LL. D., 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT. D.D., 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL. LL.D., 

THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, M.D., LL.D. 

Prof. L. H. ATWATER, D.D., LL.D., 

Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, D.D., 

Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., 

Hon. JAMES A. GARFIELD, M.C., 

REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 

Pres. GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 

Prof. SIMON NEWCOMB, LL.D., 

A. 8. PACKARD, Jr., M.D., 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 

Prot. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 

WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 

Hon. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D., 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
T. L. COYLER, D.D., MARY CLEMMER, 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
R. H. STODDARD, Rev. 8. W. DUFEIELD, 
F. B. SANBORN, SARAH O. JEWETT, 
R. W. DALE, D.D., Mrs. LAURA SANDFORD, 
THOMAS MEEHAN, Mrs. C. H. DALL, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG, HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
Rev. JOSEPH COOK, JOAQUIN MILLER, 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, Prof. C. M. MEAD, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” Cc. P. CRANCH, 
Rev. DAVID SWING, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 
Rev. WM. M. BAKER, Mrs.#. M. B. PIATT, 
PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., RACHEL POMEROY, 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
T. W. HIGGINSON, ALFRED B. STREET, 
om, w..” JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
JEAN INGELOW, Rev. THOS. K. BEECHER, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., § Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
JAMES J. JARVES, GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” Prof. A. H. SAYCE, 
Prof. E. D. MORRIS, D.D., 
Rev. DAVID MACRAE, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D 
Prof. ASA GRAY, LL.D. 
Prof. JOHN A. PAINE, 


CELIA THAXTER, DANIEL CURRY, D.D., 
JANE G.SWISSHELM, Rev. NEWMAN HALL, 
BRET HARTE, SIDNEY LANIER, 

A. BROSSON ALCOTT, #8. W. IW, D.b., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, Prof. NO FOX, 

C. N. SIMS, D.D G. R, CROOKS, D. D., 
PAUL H. HAYNE Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
HIRAM RICH, Prof. C. H. TOY, D.D.. 
ELLA FARNAM, Mrs. Gov. LEW WALLACE, 
Prof.J.D.DANA,LL.D., T.0. SUMMERS, D.D.,.LL.D, 


5.00 








The Independent. 


TERMS oF SUBSCRIPTION. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free)...... -- $3.00 
266." (6mos.), imadvance (postage free) 1.50 
..°* (3mos.), 7 75 
4 a month), . “ 35 
2 » (weeks), “| 24 20 
1 Number (! week), * » 10 
52 Numbers, after 3 months, # 3.50 
52 « after 6 months, 400 


2” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 


q@ wv. 
names entered on Se subscription books with- 

on ins money in advan 

8 are particularly requested to note 
the ex, on of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or withoug 
further reminder this of 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is is © soficent receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. money 
remitted to RENEW subscri A 
the change in the date of ex 
low ticket attached to the 
made + the first or rin e' 
the ree But when S pamage stamp is vecetves 

e receipt cil 


be cans oor mal 
MPSO: 4 CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
doe. our rm in piv to receive subscriptions 


4 
ane ares PAE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, 251 Brondway, N. ¥. City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

Person who takes a pape: regularly from the 
post-o ce—whether directed to h his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If a person orders his pg discantinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, wh the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

8. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
Dewspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and lesving them uneaites for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentionai fraud 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


ER AGATE LINE, EACH-INSERTION. 
pei Hines, So the inch, age lines to the column.) 
vertisements 1 Saeed Business Not: jotioe 


» REI cepcccvccccecccgece ie. | 4 Sebsnenceshiungdondl 
7 umes one month). . .itic.| 3 times one month,.. ...c. 
13 three months)ise spree months)» c. 
% (six ie | “ “58, 
62“ (twelve “* « Rontve “  ).65e. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





5 -CODM. .-ccccccccesseccss 
4 times {tree montb).. 
“ months) 





ad twelve - : +800: 
PUBLISHER’s sopom.. se Fr yt Ban LAR PER AGATE 
CH TIM 
FINANCIAL NOTICES....TWO DOLLARA-PER AGATB 
NE. 
R¥LIGIOUS NOTICES........... Firty Cen’s A LIng. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four 
lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for Aévertising must be made in advance. 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787. 251 caste N.Y. *lty. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1880, 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tus INDEPENDENT—Yviz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid. 








Reg. Price, 
Agriculturist..,............--000. $1 2% $150 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 800 
Adlantic Monthly... .ccccsccsece 8350 40 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 250 $800 
Frank Leslie’s lllustrated Weekly. 850 400 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 3 50 400 
Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine.. 260 8 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book...... cocecce BaD 2 00 
Harper’s Magazine........ sececes OOP 400 

ee -350 400 

a rere eS 8350 400 

“ Young — (Weekly). 1 35 1 50 
Home J@UrOGhso000000sacccns ose FR 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine... be cccsieeeccs 350 400 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 240 27% 
Littell’s Living Age.........-.... 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 150 
Popular Science Monthly......... 450 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine...... oseees OT 8 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 850 400 
Weekly Tribune........ bobeDe cees 150 200 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 250 300 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 

De cccccspecezedecdccdese 1% 200 
ie MaIOP™ so: dgss--cassbesse ce 1 30 1 530 
The Illustrat<d Christian Weekly. 2 25 250 
International Review(new subs.). 450 5 00 
Turf, Field, and Farm(mewsubs.).450 500 
Forest and Stream............ + 39 40 
Eclectic Magazine. ......6..-s000+ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine.............. 400 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest......... 8 100 
“Wide Awake,” an Illustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 175 200 
Christian at Work................ 270 800 

New Yorker............ «210 280 

Company (new subs.)....... 27% 806 
Afthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 

GND cc ccccvccuscewceedeespece Be ee 




















SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCES, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 
CHINA from SEVRES and DRESDEN, 

with a Large Collection of 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
from « Connoisseur now in Kurope. 
VTA1 Broadway. 











emplete in Te ° 
Set bet Comp ete in Plus * $38: 3 Blecher stn New ¥ 
Parlor, Lodge, and Church Furnitare. maker of Church Hounthta 
No charze for vy 7 Se aa? for INustrated Catalogue. Furniture. sole maker rs! Thom 
AW & APPL son's Patent Recum * Recli ning 








7 Budbu ry ht., Boston: 


LONDON 


HARNESS AGENCY, 
124 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cc hairs. ino Inv aid Wh heel-Chairs. 


Between 17th and 18th | Streets, ew York. 


E. M. EARLE 


invites attention to his Spring Importation of LONDON (WEST END) 
HARNESS, made of the best Vak-Tanned Leather, and Mountings in 
SILVER, plated by hand on German Silver. Mountings in BRASS 
are solid and warranted to outwear anything made in this country. 

Mi. EARLE is prepared to furnish to gentlemen a set of 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, TANDEM, or’ FOUR-IN-HAND Harness, suitable 
for any style or weight of carriage. He will execute orders in three 
days, sending the Harness home, with Crests or Monograms, ready for 
uwse,and will guarantee satisfaction. He will supply the best outfit 
that can be procured in London, without the six weeks delay necessary 
to order there. 

tw Ur. Earle will send (at his own expense) to gentlemen residing 
out of town a set of Harness for their approval, and a man to fit the 
same, if purchased. 

tw Saddles, Bridles, Horse Clothing, Driving Aprons of cloth to 
mateh lining of carriages 3, or gentlemen and coachmen, and Stable 
Furnishing Goods, Coachmen’s Top Boots, Collars, Scarfs, and Liveries, 
all of the latest style and best material and workmanship, at much 
lowe "er pri ices th in is charged Ly city manufacturers for inferior goods. 


HALE & KILBOURN M'F’G CO., 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE SPRCTALTIES 


AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER 











“ CHAM PION” 


Send fer Circulars. 

AUTOMATIC “Pecrless” Portable 

Folding Bed ACLICTAM 
hw WASHSTAND 
Only Cent 

" Eniére ‘Wor id Pralicnged. Charlie." ° 

Warranted the Be st. Simplest and be = Made also 
Tw” Neeriv §,.000 in use ip open form. nétantaneous 

830 Pw “RD. flow. a ge Acts like a station- 

ary stand 








New “Unique” 
ODORLESS 


COMMODE. 


“CABLE” SPRING 


ROCKER, 


NEW “CHARIOT”? CHAIR. § with Revolving Motion. 










Our Inside pM te Lid NEAT, STRONG, USEFUL, AMUSING. No Not 
ond =A r-Th ah ater- A It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking Chair, a *° *0!S€- 
Joint are supe Srior to all Push-Chariot, and a Draw-Chariot, as abéve No Break. 


A 8 EL I SIRE TL TMM 





NOTE.— We make the only Automatic Folding 
& Bed in the World. One motion opena or cioses it. 

> Don't be deceived by inferior imitations, 

we 

S- 

2. 7 l 

He 706 Broadway,| paucteries:; | #8and50N.6thSt 
2 New York. | Philedelphia.| philadelphia 





REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. | 
BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-[80N FURNACE, 


Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. 


THIRTEEN SIZES, PORTABLE 
AND BRICK SET. 


aLS® 4 FULL LINE OF 


Cooking and Heating Stoves and 
Ranges, Gas and Oil Stoves. 


Important improvements foung in no other. Perma- 
pently gas-tight. No overheated radiating surface. Eco- 
nomical and powerful. Simple an! durable. Material 
and workmanship same as tn other well-known goods of 
our make, which bpve gained for us our world-wide repu- 
tation of producing the nest goods in the trade. Send 
for Descriptive Cireular. 


BARSTOW STOVE C2., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N 
56 and 58 Union Street. Bostens 

s A: Previdence, R. I. 

= 





-¥4 








Nasal BRONGHIAL 









housands suffer without knowing the nature of this almost universal complaint. It is an 
ulceration of the throat. Its indications are hawking, spitting, weak, inflamed eyes, frequent 
soreness of the throat, dryness and heat of the nose, matier running from the head down the 
throat, often ringing or deafness in the ears, loss of smeli, memory luwpaired, dulincss and diz- 
zines of the héad, often in the first stages; but more commonly in its sivaseed stages attend- 
ed with pains in chest or left side and under the shoulder-blades. Indigestion usually attends 
Catarrh ; a becking.e cough and colds are yerycommon. Some have all these symptoms, others 
only a part. Very little pain attends Catarrh until the liver and lungs attacked in con- 
sequence of the stream of pollution running from the head into the stomach. 

All persons thus affected take cold easily, and have frequently a running at the nostrils. 
The breath sometimes reveals to all around the corruption within, while the patos has fre- 
quently lost all sense of smell. The disease advances covertly, until pain in the chest, lungs 
or bowels startles him; he hacks and coughs, bas dyspepsia, liver-complaint, and is urged “ 
his doctor to take this or that ; ; perhaps cod liver oil is prescribed. Perfectly ridiculous! The 
foul ulcers in the head cannot Le reached by pouring such stuff into the poor, jaded stomach 
The patient becomes nervous; the voice is harsh and unnatural ; he feels disheartened; mem- 
ory loses her power, judgment her zeal; gloomy forebodings hany overhead. Hundreds, yes, 
thousands, in such circumstances, feel that to die would be a relief, and many even do cut the 
thread of life to end their sorrows. 


THOUSANDS ARE DYINC 


in early life with eonsumption, who can look back a few years—perhajs only months—when it 
was only Catarrh. Neglected when a cure is possible, very soon it will transform the features 
of health and youth into the dark, pallid appearance; while the hacking cough, the excess of 
blood gushing from the lungs, or night-sweats all significantly proclaim it is toolate ; and thusa 
neglected catarrh ends in a consumptive’s grave. 


NASAL CATARRH. 


Sometimes the disease only affects the membranes lining the nasal passayes, aud they may 
be easily reached and cured by simple means. But when it is located in the frontal sinus or in 
= terior nares, or if it has entered the eustachian tubes, and is injuring the ears, then noth- 

but finely medicated vapor can effectually reach it and destroyit And certainly, after 
it as affected the throat and bronchial tubes, as all well-read physicians will readily attest, 
nothing can be relied on to effect a permanent cure but the inhalation of properly nedicated 
vapor. Inthe same manner that we breathe common air, we can inhale and breathe a medi- 
cated air; and it is perfectly simple, as anyone can see, thus to treat diseases of the throat, 
bronchial pipes, or lungs, How much better this method, by which remedies are conveyed di- 
rectly to the seat of the disease, than to resort to the unceitain and too frequently mischievous 
action of medicine taken into the stomach. 


TO THE READER. 


Can you comprehend in its terrible significanee that this disease is more fatal to mankind 
than all the fevers and ailments that we know of, or the millions of people that labor under 
it? Many often are unconscious of its ravages unti] the discharge from the nose and throat 
brings it painfully before them, in effective efforts to cough and expectorate the offensive 
matter. Cana anything be more disgusting to the on-looker than this spectacle? Yet none 
are so frequent. You will find it in every street-car, in every public conveyance. This is only 
the beginning of the disease. It requires instant scientific treatment. “From the delicate 
organization of the parts affected, there is no time to lose; nothing but the most decided 
measures will arrest the silent progress of this cruel malady. There must be no neglect. 


CATARRH COMPLETELY RID OF. 

AYETTE STREFT, BALTIMORE, MD., Dec. 20th, 1879. 
Rev. T. P. Corns ip nave the pleasure of a AA, voor after a faithful use of your remedy for eight 
poeks. ‘ending March 28th. 1879, = completely rid os i = rm care < .. a of — — pending. 

ing-tubes clear as a yie~ He tite and digestio Haro. 
The Family ofa Missionary ¢ URED. € HILDS’ s TRE: \TM ENT ali it Professes to Be. 
Rev. Thomas Allen, now residing in Dayton, Ohio, after six years’ service in India, accept 
ed the position of District Secretary of the American Missionary Union for Ohio.and West Vir- 

ginia. onthe family contracted catarrh while in India. 

Dr. Cur_ps—Dear Brother ;:—This is to gartity that I have used your Catarrh ee cific and Cold-Air Inhaling 
Balm in my tomity. with the most beneficial results. My son, now in Madison University, New York, was so 
bad} afflicted h CatarrhI feared for a time thot he was ‘incurable, and when I applied to you for medi 


eee faint, It acted speedily and efficiently, and I believe raved him from an early grave. He ts 
now perfectly cured. My wife, who had become very much reduced by a residence in Farther India, as a m‘< 
sionary, has derived great ® benefit trom pres Ley “5 goo 1 can most heartily 5 © — iy! 4 medicines tu 


to the afflicted, believin rofess Dayton, O. 


THE CHANCELLOR OF THE U UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA CURED. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the following testimonial. Fairfield is wel] known 

all over the United States asa man of high standing, learning, a ‘qvect eloquence in the 
pulpit. He is at present the Chancellor of the University of Nebraska. Prior to the use of Childs'x 
‘atarrh Specific he had utterly lost the use of his voice aud was compelled to suspend his daily 


lectures. 
ECTURE DAILY. 
ave the truc theory and 


practice for ¢ 
also for the treatment of the no almieulty organs. My throat is now so well restored that J lecture daily, with 
out any difficulty, and find —~_ AX, ag in p 


13 Pa * , all A wih use my name, for 
the benefit of others 


Yo jpeee. Bek. 
UNITED STATES. "EXPRESS AGENT CURES “HIS: DAUGHT 


T. P.Cmips & Co.—Dear Sirs:—About three years ago a severe attack of Measles left my , with 
Catarrh of the Head. A severe Cold aggravated the disease. I commenced using your treatment, end she 
commenced to improve at once. Now my daughter {s entirely well—all the ore ‘disease gone. Your Y ae 
ment is marvelous in its effects. Joun W. Ritey, U.S. Express Agent, Troy, 0 


CATARRH EIGHTEEN YEARS. 


Terrible headache, disgusting nasal discharges, 
dryness of the throat, acute bronchitis, cough- 
ing, soreness of the lungs, raisiug bloody mu- 
cus, and even night-sweats for eighteen years, 
incapacitating me for my professional duties 
and bringing me to the verge of the grave—aLvi 
were caused by and the result of Vasal Coturrh. 
After spending hundreds of dollars, and ohtain- 
ing no relief, | compounded my CATARRHE SPEci- 
FIC AND Co._p-Arr INHALING BaLM, and wrought 
upon myself a wonderful cure. Now I can speak 
for hours with no difficulty and can breathe-free- 
lv in any atmosphere. At the calls of numerous 
friends, I have given my cure tothe public. It 
is certain, thorough, and perfect and is Sees 
by EVERY PHYSICIAN who has examined i 

» oe HILDS. 

Many of our leading divines, lawyers, and 
“4 promine nt business men have tried this remedy, 
with wonderful success. We know Mr. Childs 
as an honest Christian man.— Cincinnati Daily 
Gazette. 


HORRIBLE SUFFERING OF A RESIDENT OF TEXAS 


One of the most terrible cases of Catarrh we have had in our practice was that of w. Ss. 
Sandel, of Willis, Montgomery County, Texas. He says: 

“In 1873 I was attacked ‘with Catarrh; slight at first, but it gradually rrew worse and worse. In the spring 

of 1877 the disease assumed a new form. ¥ mouth and throct were attacked, ulcers were formed, and soon 

the ulva was all eaten away and large sores through the posterior nares. My condition was now not only de 


CAN 
Rev. T. P. Cattps—Dear Sir :—I think you cure of Nasal Catarrh, and 





je, but apparently hopeless. uantities of rery off ne moter were discharged from the nostrils 
peorteerat Mand tor 4 tomether Teould Md take no food but spoon-rictuals. I knew cf no remedy and the doctors 
could aire moa no sf or advice. My sufferings were intense, and distraction of mind was added to my phys- 
ical suff 


After three months’ use of our treatment, he reported a radical change for the better: and 
again ina recent letter he says: “(1 aM ENTIRELY CURED All the horrible disease entirely re- 


d.’ 
— THE WESTERN RECORDER, Lonisville, Ky., says: 


“ The Editor of the Western Recorder, havi reatly from Catarrh for or twelve years, was in- 
duced to try Rev. T. P. Childs tment. Be. sale that he has ereath ed thereby and is quite 
3 remedy will effect in his case a perfect cure.” 


: that tis al indice eof t 
confident that a patient an: THE CONGREGATIONALIST. Boston. 


“The puatihers | of The h multitudes of other people. are scmewhat suspicious of 


parent medicines, o rule, and when we reecived the Factory Feri, © Tie. es. we rt aS first 5 LS fo 
sertion ; but. on making 1o_ge ye ane — ory rep! pnd one especially from a well-krown 
Congregational pastor, not far from on. i eae proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew our 
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HAND OR GLOVE? 


(Feom THe PaLaTinaTe- German Ov K. G. Napier. } 





BY PROFESSOR J. H. DUBBS. 


THERE was a mighty, grand Sult4u— 

His name, I think, was Solyman— 

Who, in the usual Turkish way, 

Had a vizier whose beard was gray. 

The monach was a reprobate ; 

But his vizier controlled the state 

For many years (at least ascore), 

And none had done so well before. 

Then, suddenly, another man 

Was made vizier; and Solyman 

Sent him at once, as you shall see, 

A copy of his high decree : 
WHEREAS, from every side we hear 

That you, our former Grand Vizier, 

Are called ‘‘ His Majesty’s Right Hand,” 

You are disgraced at our command ; 

That to our people this may prove 

That you are nothing but our glove— 

A glove whose use would be in vain 

Did it not guard our hand from stain ; 

Which we may wear as suits our ease, 

And throw away whene’er we please. 

Yet, still our mercy is so great, 

We spare you from the bowstring’s fate. 

Bow to the dust, or dread our ban ! 

Signed, SOLYMAN, THE GRaND SULTAN. 

LancasTER, Pa. 





THE MAN WHO NEVER SMILED. 


BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 








Ts is a story that the Doctor told me, 
and I wish that I could repeat it with half 
the pathos that it had when it fell from his 
lips; but you see that with Doctor it wasa 
story that touched the circle of his life, and 
that makes adifference. But I will do the 
best I can. 

The Doctor was just beginning his pro- 
fexsional life, and had settled himself in 
one of the lower wards of New York—a 
ward teeming with people—a place where 
the streets swarm with children, and where 
want and dirt and disease are on one con- 
tinual spree, leaving the_killing trail of 
their debauch everywhere. Here he would 
find practice at hand and a dispensary over 
the way. Of course, there wasn’t money 
in the practice; but there was the supreme 
blessedness of doing good to God’s poor. 
Our Doctor is a man who is climbing heav- 
enward and doesn’t care for afortune. He 
knows and so does every Christian know 
that the man who runs the race of life with 
a fortune runs it with a weight. The Doc- 
tor settled himself in the most reputable 
part of the ward, in a house that had once 
been fine, but had long ago gone down, by 
the usual steps, until it was a house let 
out in small tenements. The landlord 
lived on the second story front, and the 
second story back was let to a clairvoyant, 
who went into ‘‘trenches,” a neighbor 
said, ‘‘and doctored Thompsonian, Zlec- 
tric, and Zelectic, read unsealed envelopes, 
and told the past, present, and future by 
locks of hair.” The Doctor had the first 
floor front, a bay-windowed room, beneath 
which was a shopin the basement. It was 
a flour and wood shop, occupied by one 
Leon Rena¥d, who was known in the 
neighborhood as ‘‘the man who never 
smiles.” And now I'll let the Doctor begin. 
He'll tell the story much better than I can. 

‘‘Monsieur Renard had occupied the 
place for six years or more, and everybody 
respected him and everybody pitied him. 
Why are there some men that we instinct- 
ively pity? They draw our hearts out in 
the passing by in the street, and it often 
happens that, if we were asked why we 
pitied them, we could not tell. M. Renard 
was one of these. As far as anybody knew, 
he was a prosperous man. He was alone; 
but there are plenty of men alone that we 
don’t pity—jolly bachelors or consoled 
widowers, for instance. M. Renard was 
not poor. Hé had capital, he paid his bills, 
he was methodical and industrious, he 
was not given to drink, and he was re- 
ligious too, the people said—that is, he 
went to mass regularly on Sunday, gave 
something to the poor, spoke kindly but 
gravely to everybody; but he never was 
seen to smile. He would sit for hours in 
his little office, apparently in deepest 
thought; but no sunshine came into his 
face. He never spoke of his family, though 
sometimes he received letters from France, 








and sometimes he wrote letters. He was a 
fine-looking, athletic old man, scrupulously 
neat in his dress, careful of his language, 
and particular as to his diet. His hours for 
work, sleep, and recreation were so fixed 
that he was looked upon in the neighbor- 
hood as a model of system. Promptly at 
7:80 in the morning he was in the shop and 
ready for business—when business came, 
which it did not often do. Precisely at 
8 o'clock he repaired to the back shop, and 
ate three soft-boiled eggs and drank a cup 
of coffee. It was observed by those who 
served this meal that he asked a silent 
blessing and made the sign of the cross be- 
fore eating. At half-past five in the after- 
noon he closed his shop, and, repairing to a 
restaurant near by, ate a plain dinner. 

“The following things stamped M. Renard 
as being a man of refinement. He was 
always neatly shaved; his hands were 
always scrupulously clean; his nails 
trimmed; his boots well fitting; and his 
linen immaculate. He never spoke rudely 
to anyone and treated women and children 
with reverence. Heread much, and books and 
periodicals of the better class. In his dress 
he affected the fashions of the Old School. 
He was in person tall, well built, erect, car- 
ried himself like a soldier, and walked like 
a man of forty, though he must have been 
sixty, at the least; and sometimes, on look- 
ing at him closely, I thought him seventy, 

‘He never smiled. His face was impen- 
etrable. It was night without stars. It 
was not simply that he looked grave. 
Many men look grave. It was a more 
smileless face than that. It was the ex- 
pression of that vacuum which joy leaves 
when it goes out of the heart and God does 
not enter in. 

‘‘Monsieur Renard frequently spoke to 
me, as I passed in and out; but we never 
got on very far in our acquaintance. Once 
I expressed to him some surprise that a 
man of his evident wealth and intelligence 
should keep so small a shop inso poora 
neighborhood, and that he should confine 
his commodities to two such dissimilar arti- 
cles as fire-wood and flour. He replied: 

*** As tothe poor, Monsieur, they are more 
interesting; besides, they need honest shop- 
keepers more than the rich. As to the 
articles [ sell, they are things that every- 
body must have; so I am sure of some trade, 
wherever Iam. As tothe grandeur of my 
business, it isnow all in my own hands, 
and it is quite sufficient for my needs. I 
have no desire to be a millionaire.’ 

** Of the little trade that Monsieur had, it 
amounted to this: many people bought of 
him, and such as could paid. The poor he 
never pressed for payment. Many a fam- 
ily was able to keep warm and fed because 
Monsieur Renard would supply wood and 
flour, whether there was money or not. I 
stood by in his shop once when a poor 
woman came and asked for credit. She had 
neither wood nor flour, it was cold, and her 
children were hungry. Would M. Renard 
trust her till she could get work? ‘Cer- 
tainly, as much as you need,’ he replied 
And, turning to me, he said: ‘Monsieur 
can now observe the benefit of having cap- 
ital in one’s business.’ Another day he 
came into my office, and brought a poor 
woman, who, with her child, needed treat- 
ment. He retired while I prescribed; and 
presently he returned, and placed in my 
hands three bits of paper, in which some- 
thing was wrapped. ‘One for you, Mon- 
sieur Doctor,” he said, ‘and one for each of 
your patients. They are the powders I be- 
lieve in.’ Mine contained five dollars in 
gold. Each of the others the same. 

‘‘The woman took hers, and, after Mon- 
sieur Renard had gone out, said: ‘Ah! 
poor man! How I pity him!’ 

**People in the neighborhood who were 
groaning under loads of misery spoke of 
the wood merchant as ‘ Poor Mr. Renard.’ 
The landlord, who was himself a French- 
man, used to shake his head and sigh when 
Monsieur Renard’s name was mentioned, 
and say ‘Ah! poor man!’ and that was 
all, for it was all he could say. He knew 
no more than the rest of us about the ten- 
ant of the shop. 

“I must confess that I came to have a 
strange interest in our lodger below stairs. 
I cultivated every opportunity of talking 
with him, end noticed that hetalked with 
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He spoke upon most topics in a ¢alm, self- 
poised way, void of prejudice; but there 
was one subject that seemed to agitate him 
greatly. If the relation of Roman Cath- 
olics and Protestants was touched upon, 
he would grow pale and turn the conversa- 
tion into some other channel. I noted this 
in several instances, and, seeing how much 
pain the subject caused him, studiously 
avoided it. 

‘*So matters went on, and I had been in 
the place about a year, and it was midwin- 
ter. One night the landlord wakened me 
just after midnight, and said that Monsieur 
Renard was sick and had asked for me. 
I went tothe man’s room, and, before mak- 
ing my examination, could not forbear 
looking about me. It was a plainly fur- 
nished room; but over the mantelpiece was 
a well-executed portrait of a young girl. 
She did not look more than twenty years 
old. The picture was heavily framed in 
ebony, and hanging beneath it was a wreath 
of immortelles. The face was one of great 
strength and singular sweetness, a thor- 
oughly French face, and there was a suffi- 
cient resemblance in it to the old man for 
me to know it for*his daughter. Over the 
old man’s bed hung a crucifix of silver and 
a benetier. There was nothing else remark- 
able. 

‘*T examined my patient, and found that 
he had pneumonia, with some complica- 
tions that rendered his case a critical one. 
T spent the whole night with him, and left 
him no better for my services. In the 
morning I left him, and went to visit my 
other patients, returning a little after noon. 
He was still worse, and I told him that his 
chances for recovery were very small. He 
seemed unmoved by this, and, whenI asked 
him if he would see a priest, for I sup- 
posed him to be a Catholic, he made no 
reply, but pointed his finger to the figure of 
our Lord, that hung above his head. 

“I then asked him if there was any friend 
or friends he wanted sent for; and he bade 
me send word of his sickness toa distant 
relative, his only relative in America, who 
lived in Cincinnati. I telegraphed at once, 
and received a reply from this friend, one 
Adrien Du Bois, thet he would come on 
immediately. Monsieur Renard was so ill 
that I feared he might not live until after 
this man’s arrival; but when he knew that 
his friend was coming he rallied some- 
what, and at one time I even thought he 
might recover. 

‘‘In due course of time Monsieur Du 
Bois arrived. He was the perfect an- 
tithesis of Monsieur Renard. A brisk little 
Frenchman, well-preserved, merry, with 
an inclination to chatter, a readiness to 
laugh, a facility at weeping. He entered 
the appartment of Monsieur Renard 
like a breeze. He kissed his friend, 
and sprinkled tears about as he did 
so. It was life saluting death. He sighed, 
he fluttered, he plumed himself like a bird. 
Yet, when I talked with him, I found 
him to bea man of excellent sense. He 
called Monsieur Renard ‘ My comrade’ and 
dropped tears into every dose of medicine 
he gave. But Monsieur Renard did not smile 
to welcome him, and Monsieur Du Bois 
expressed no astonishment. 

‘For several days my patient lingered, 
and his friend, the landlord, and myself 
took care of him. Monsieur Du Bois spent 
much of his time in my room, and one 
evening he told me the whole story. 

*«* Tt is so sad—so very sad—one should 
not repeat it. Yet you are his doctor. 
There should be no secrets from doctors. 
Will you do me the honor to hear Mon- 
sieur’s story? It is not long. You have 
been kind to him; you are his friend, as 
well as physician. You inspire me with 
confidence. I will tell you all. 

‘**Monsieur Renard was born in Brit- 
tany. His father was a grain merchant in 
Quimperlé. He bought of the peasants and 
sold to the dealers; he made money. He 
educated his son well—very well: in Cath- 
olic schools, of course. The Bretons are 
such Catholics, and no Breton ever was a 
stauncher Catholic than Monsieur. 
lived in Quimperlé—dear Quimper! 
old place, with two churches and a tomb of 
some saint, that cures rheumatism. His 
name I have forgotten. ‘These Breton 
names are horrible. They lived in the 
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a ruined church opposite, now turned into 
a carpenter’s shop. They were rich. They 
had another place on the road to Pontaven, 
a charming little chateau and garden and 
a few peasants’ houses. The chatéau was 
called Kerauna. At twenty Monsieur, 
our poor Monsieur Renard—’ Here he 
paused, took a pinch of snuff, and wept a 
little. 

‘** Where was I? Pardon me, Monsieur. 
I was saying at twenty Monsieur Renard 
married. Oh! the beautiful bride and the 
delightful wedding! She was from Con- 
carneau. Mademoiselle Meurisse ‘was her 
name. Her father was a dealer in sardines 
and gave her a handsome dowry; and 
Monsieur Renard’s father gave him the 
Chateau Kerauna. What a place for a 
honeymoon! A’ garden, birds, a forest, 
flowers—everything magnificent! After a 
while there was » daughter—little angel; 
so like her pupa, and yet with all her 
mother’s grace. That is her portrait in 
Monsieur’s room, painted by Yan d’Argent, 
who made the frescoes in the Quimper 
Cathedral. Did not Monsieur observe the 
resemblance to our poor friend? Alas! she 
is dead now—may her soul rest in peace!— 
and how she died! One shudders to think 
of it. 

‘**Monsieur Renard was a Catholic. He 
was born so, he was educated so. But he 
was not bigoted; he was not superstitious; 
yet nothing could shake his faith in his 
Church. He would have died forit. He 
educated M’lle Marie in a convent, and at 
eighteen she was home again, as sweet and 
pure as a rose, as brilliant asastar. She 
sung divinely. They worshiped her. 
How could it be otherwise, Monsieur? 
Now Iam coming to my story. Monsieur 
will pardon me if, in telling it, I am over- 
come with emotion. Then came the war 
of ’7i—a frightful war, which everybody 
accused everybody else of making. In 
Brittany they thought the Protestants made 
it (because, you see, King William wasa 
Protestant), and they made it uncomfortable 
for the few Protestants there. There are 
only a few (remnants of the Huguenots)— 
one congregation at Morlaix and several 
very small congregations on the north 
coast, some at Nantes anda few in Quim- 
perlé and Quimper. In the latter place the 
chief pastry-cook is a Protestant, with his 
family,and very excellent cakes they make, 
notwithstanding. But during the war the 
Protestants were not in favur. They were 
persecuted to that extent that such of them 
as were not in the army were obliged to 
hide themselves, to escape violence. That 
was bad; was it not, Monsieur? But men do 
such cruel things sometimes in the name of 
God! 

‘** Monsieur Renard went to the war, and 
came home wounded. His daughter 
nursed him, and they were a Lappy family 
at Kerauna. There was plenty there. 
They loved each other, and it was a merry 
family. Nobody had such spirits as Mon- 
sieur Renard; one could hear him laugh 
half a mile away. They were so glad to 
have him home alive that they didn’t mind 
his being wounded; and he didn’t mind it 
and was as light-hearted as a child. He 
was pretty nearly well, and the war was 
nearly over, when it became known in the 
neighborhood that the Chateau Karauna 
was haunted. Monsieur Renard was not 
superstitious; but his peasants were, Most 
of the men were still at the war, and the 
women and children were thrown into the 
wildest terror by the apparition. It was 
seen on two er three occasions—a white 
figure, that glided across the fields back of 
the house, and through a wood-path to- 
ward the little hamlet at Pont St. Michel. 
The people saw it, and were in terror. Mon- 
sieur Renard saw it, too. He watched for 
it, and saw it glide across the fields. He 
promised his peasants that he would pro- 
tect them from it in the future; and, arm- 
ing himself with a carbine, watched for it 
night after night. At last it came—the 
same figure. Monsieur Renard fired (he 
was a good marksman, was Monsieur), and 
the ghost fell. 

“ ‘They hastened into the field—Monsieuw 
followed by some trusty servants. The 
figure lay still. It had fallen on its face 

A white sheet covered the figure, and « 
corner of it fell over the face. The sheet 





was covered with blood. Monéieur Renard 





raised the corner of the sheet. He had shot 
his own daughter. 

“‘*There lay M’lle Marie, dead, in the 
moonlight. They led Monsieur to the 
house, and told Madame what had hap- 
pened. She only looked once on her dead 
daughter, and fell into a swoon. When 
she recovered, her reason was gone. That 
was sad. Was it not, Monsieur? My heart 
bleeds when I think of it.’ 

‘‘*And where was Madamoiselle going 
at that time of night,’ I asked, ‘and in 
that strange garb?’ 

“**Toa gathering of Protestants, Monu- 
sieur. They were hiding in a little house 
at Pont St. Michel, and M’lle Marie, it 
seems, was a Protestant. They found on 
her a Protestant Bible and hymn-book, and 
food which she was carrying to them, 
Among her papers they found one in 
which she declared herself a Protest- 
ant, and said she had inaibed the principles 
of that schism from some English school- 
mates. She wished to afford succor and 
help to the little band of Protestants at 
Pont 8t. Michel. She wished, also, to 
unite with them in what they call their 
worship. She did not dare to go alone. 
Neither dared she ask any one to go with 
her. And so she took advantage of the 
superstitions of the peasants to protect 
herself. She knew they would not molest 
an apparition. The Bretons, Monsieur, see 
a spirit in every flower and a fairy in every 
moonbeam. 

‘** So, Monsieur, she died accursed (par- 
don, Monsieur. I had forgotten that Mon- 
sieur was Protestant) and they buried her 
in the cursed ground of the Quimperlé 
Cemetery. I have seen the place many a 
time—a little plat, surrounded with a black 
fence. And they told Monsieur Renard it 
was no use to offer money; that his child 
was lost. His home was destroyed: his 
wife soon died insane; and so he left and 
came here. No man has seen him smile 
since that awful night; nor has he wept, 
Monsieur. To have shot his daughter, that 
was bad; but to know that she was lost 
forever, that was worse. There are emo- 
tions, as Monsieur knows, which cannot 
be expressed. He could not give up his 
faith, the faith of his fathers. That would 
not have mended matters. His place was 
sold. And—— 

‘**Hark!’ I said. ‘I thought I heard 
Monsieur Renard calling.’ 

**We listened. M. Renard had a little 
bell by his side. It rang feebly, like a 
sacring-bell. We hastened to his hedside. 

**He had changed greatly in the hour 
since we lefthim, The mantle of death 
had fallen on hisshoulders. The shadow 
that precedes the dawn was in the room. 
His eyes were fixed on the portrait. 

“** Messieurs,’ he said, in French, ‘I am 
dying.’ The tongue of babyhood comes 
back at such atime. ‘I thank you for all 
your kindness to me. You have been 
friends of a man whose heart was dead.’ 
He kept his eyes on the portrait, and, after 
a pause, addressed it: ‘My poor angel, I 
know thou art in Heaven! In the name of 
thy Saviour, I ask to join thee. I have 
prayed for light, and the light is breaking. 
I was a man lost. I cried to the Church to 
save me, and it could not. I cried to Jesus, 
and I am saved. Messieurs, I have been 
in gloom, because I believed my child was 
ntorment. I expected to go from gloom 
to gloom as I died here; but I remembered 
the words written in her Bible. See! I 
have it here. You shall readthem. They 
have saved me. See, Messieurs! They are 
radiant with light.’ 

‘And M. Renard pointed to a little Bible, 
folded down at the first fly-leaf. There 
was written there these words: 

*** Jesus ONLY.’ 

***T remembered them, I repeated them 
over again. When I’ve been at mass, I've 
heard them over and over, between the 
pauses of the priest’s voice: ‘Jesus only.’ 
Nights when I’ve lain thinking of and 
longing for my poor child, and yearning to 
be with her, I’ve seen the words written in 
fire on the darkness: ‘Jesus only.’ 

*** They have stood like a bar of flame 
across all intercessions of the saints. Now, 
in my delirium, between each pang of pain, 
I've heard them whispered as if by angels: 
‘Jesus only.” Time and again I’ve cried 
out for a guideto lead me to my child; and 
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the answer came back, always the same, 
the same: ‘Jesus only, Jesus only.’ So, 
Messieurs, I am going to my child. I have 
learned the countersign that opens Heaven. 
It is not so far away. Hold up the little 
Book, that I may see the words. I am too 
weak to hold it.’ 

‘*T held up the Book before the eyes of the 
dying man. His voice was nearly gone, 
yet again ina half-whisper he pronounced 
the words ‘ Jesus only.’ At last he said: 

‘** Before me is a radiance; yet it isso 
dark here that I cannot read the words. 
Hold a candle for me, Monsieur, if you 
please.’ 

*T held a candle close to the page, though 
the room seemed light to us; while once 
more he pronounced the words that were 
written there, and ere their utterance had 
died upon his lips the angels of God had 
led him into the radiance that lay before 
him. 

** And sodied the man into whose face no 
smile had come for years. We closed his 
eyes and folded his hands across his breast, 
and upon them laid the little Bible. with 
the precious words. And while we did 
these few sad offices the features of our 
dear dead friend grew radiant and he 


smuiled.” 
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A CHILD'S THOUGHT. 


BY 8USAN COOLIDGE 





Mama says Faster means “ arisen," 

And just as flowers rise from the snows, 
And just as suns rise on the night, 

So the Lord Jesus Christ arose, 
And made the dark earth fair and bright. 


It is the pew year of the soul, 

And Christian folk, so Mother said, 
Should feel new life in heart and limb, 
For Christ has risen from the dead, 
And a)! the world should rise with him. 


But I was sorry when I thought 

How deep and cold the snowdrifts lay 
On grass and field and garden-bed. 

No buds or birds for Easter Day, 
And all the pretty flowers are dead. 


Then Mother pointed out a spot, 
A little warm and sunny place, 
Where all the enow was melted quite ; 
And there ove crocus raised its face, 
Just like a beam of yellow light. 


- 


‘It is an Easter-flower!’’ I cried. 

‘* Will the Lord see? It is 0 small!” 

Yes,’’ Mother said; “‘ the dear Lord’s eyes 
Nothing escapes. He notes it all. 

The less the larger sacrifice. 


- 
= 


* No tintest creature is forgot. 
The spent bird in the upper air 
He sees, and heals ite broken wing. 
He listens to a baby’s prayer, 
Though loud and clear the angels sing 


‘ And when my darling tries her best 
Obedient and good to be, 
Unselfish, loving, true, and mild, 
The kind Lord does not fail to see, 
But marks and helps his little child.” 


How nice, and yet how strangethatis, . 
That the great God should really mind 
Such little foolish things asI! 
How kind it is, how very kind! 
And oh! how hard I ought to try. 


Perhaps to-morrow, if I seek 
To bea loving child and good, 
And please Him perfectly, it may 
Count, like the yellow crocus-bud, 
As a wee flower for Easter Day. 





THE SILVER PITCHER. 


BY MARY B. FERRY. 





Tue children gathered around the fire in 
Grandma’s room—Susie, a blushing, blue- 
eyed maiden of sixteen, who still consid- 
ered herself a child; black-eyed Robin; 
little May, with her wise face; and wee 
Willie, nestled in Grandma’s lap. The 
firelight gleamed and flickered, lighting 
up the old wooden clock ticking in the 
corner, the high-post bedstead, and quaint 
chest of drawers, with its brass handles. 
Strange shadows wavered and danced in 
the corners,and light and shade flitted 
about the curly heads and happy faces of 
the children. Out-of-doors the snow fell 
thick and fast, and the wind howled 
around the old house and down the wide 
chimney; but the fire burned the brighter 
and the children crept nearer to Grandma, 
who, in her straight-backed chair, made a 





charming picture, with the firelight falling 





on her silver hair and sweet old face, and 
on golden-haired Willie, in her arms. 

‘It is time for our story, Grandma,” said 
May; ‘‘and it is Susie’s turn to choose 
what it shall be about.” 

‘*I want to hear about the soldiers, with 
their drums and guns,” said Robin. “L 
would shoot everyone dead, if I were a sol- 
dier, if they did not run away.” 

**No, you wouldn’t,” retorted May. 
** You would hide, as you did last summer, 
when the big dog chased you.” 

‘‘Hush, children!” said Susie, in her 
pretty, imperious way. ‘‘Grandma is go- 
ing to tell us about the silver pitcher, and 
the British soldiers, and the little children 
in the cellar.” 

‘* Splendid!” cried the children, in chorus, 
settling down to listen. 

‘* You know the story so well, children,” 
said Grandma, smiling, ‘‘that I should 
think you might tell it to me.” 

‘*Oh! no. Grandma, you tell it,” said 
Robin; ‘‘ and please to begin right off, for 
it is almost bedtime.” 

‘* Well, then, began Grandma, ‘‘it hap- 
pened a great many years ago, when my 
mother was a young girl, about as old as 
Susie. My grandfather had been for two 
years a soldier in the American army, 
leaving my grandmother at home to take 
care of the farm and the six children, of 
whom my mother was the eldest. Every- 
thing prospered under her care and for 
two years all went well. But one day in 
the spring of 1777 news came that the 
British had landed on the Connecticut 
shore, and were marching inland through 
the country, burning all before them.” 

‘Did they burn up little children, 
Grandma?” interrupted May. 

‘No, dearie; but they burned down all 
the houses and churches and stores, took 
all the men prisoners who had not gone to 
the war, carried off all the cattle they 
could find, and left the women and chil- 
dren to take care of themselves. There 
was great excitement when the news 
reached the farm, The laborers ran into 
the woods, driving the cattle before them, 
leaving my grandmother alone with her 
little children. But she would not desert 
her home, and all the morning they were 
collecting and hiding their treasures. Some 
were lowered into the well, others buried, 
and not a few hidden in the great 
chimney.” 

‘* How could they hide things in a chim- 
ney?” asked Robin. ‘‘ Chimneys have no 
floors nor shelves to set things on. I do 
not see how they could do it.” 

‘‘Why, Robin,” answered May, ‘don’t 
you remember that Grandma told us one 
day that the old chimneys were built just 
like stone walls, ever so thick through?” 

‘* Well,” replied Robin, ‘‘ what of that?” 

‘*Why,.” explained wise little May, 
‘when you take out a stone in the wall, it 
leaves a hole; so, when they wanted to hide 
things in achimney, they would take out a 
stone, and that would leave a hole, and then 
they would hide their things in the hole, 
and no one could find them. Could they, 
Grandma?” 

‘‘Not very easily,” answered the old 
lady. ‘Sometimes they took out two 
stones; and then; when the oven was filled 
with pies and cake, they replaced one 
stone fora door. My grandmother used 
often to bake in that way.” 

‘*T am going to make a great big oven in 
our chimney to-morrow,” said little Willie. 
‘‘And when Santa Claus comes down, I am 
going to catch him and put him in it, so he 


-will never go away; and then it will be 


Christmas all of the time.” 

The children laughed, and Susie said: 
**Please go on, Grandma. I want to hear 
about the silver pitcher.” 

“The afternoon came on,” continued 
Grandma, ‘‘and everything was done—the 
treasures concealed, the shutters and win- 
dows closed, and the house locked. Then 
my grandmother retreated into the 
deep stone cellar, and there, with 
her children around her and _ her 
baby in her arms, the brave woman 
knelt and asked God to keep them from 
harm. Soon they heard the roll of drums, 
the shrill whistle of the fife, while the 
firing of muskets and the balls crashing 
through the windows over their heads told 
them that the enemy was close at hand. 
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They listened, fearing each instant that the 
soldiers would enter the house and burn it 
over their heads; and the mother’s heart 
beat fast, as she drew her frightened chil- 
dren closer to her side. But the British 
thought that the house was empty, and 
after the firing of the guns the tramp of 
feet grew fainter and the stirring notes of 
the drum and fife died away in the dis- 
tance; then all was still, while the anxious 
listeners in the cellar scarce dared to 
breathe. 

‘*But the silence continued for a long 
time—hours it seemed to them; and at 
last my mother, whose name too was 
Susie, rose to her feet. ‘Mother,’ she said, 
‘I think that God has taken care of us and 
sent the soldiers away. You cannot leave 
the children. Let me go and see.’ Her 
mother hesitated; but the night was com- 
ing on, and the little ones could not with 
safety be kept in that damp cellar through 
the long, dark hours. There were brave 
women in those days, my dears; and a firm 
belief in God’s love and care kept them 
strong. So, with a trembling heart, she 
bade the brave girl go. Susie crept up 
the stairs, and, softly opening the door, 
atepped into the great kitchen. 

‘‘Nothing had been disturbed; but the 
light shone through the shutters, riddled 
with shot, the windows were broken, and 
several pieces of plaster had fallen from 
the walls where the bullets had lodged. 
Susie’s heart almost stopped beating and 
her breath came fast as she stood motion- 
less, expecting each instant to see a Red 
Coat standing before her. But all was 
silent; and, after a moment, she moved 
noiselessly across the kitchen, through the 
hall, and up the stairs. Startled and trem- 
bling at every sound, the girl explored the 
house, and, her task accomplished, re- 
turned to the kitchen. Not a sign of the 
enemy had she seen, and, feeling almost 
safe again, she paused for a moment, in 
which to calm herself before going back to 
her mother. As she stood waiting, her eye 
fell upon the little cupboard where her 
mother kept her choicest treasures, and she 
thought that she would see if everything 
had been removed into safer keeping. She 
opened the door. The closet seemed 
empty, and she was turning away, when 
the gleam of silver caught her eye. She 
stretched out her hand, and from the corner 
drew forth a little silver pitcher, her par- 
ticular pride and delight, sent to her at her 
birth from England by her grandmother. 
In the hurry and confusion of the day, it 
had been overlooked. What should she 
do? Her treasure must be placed in safety. 
The Red Coats might return, and the fam- 
ily be forced to leave their home. 

“ A bright thought struck her. She would 
hide it in the chimney, with the rest of the 
silver. She stepped into the deep fireplace, 
and, holding the pitcher in one hand, raised 
the other to feel for the loose stone which 
concealed the hiding-place, when a flood of 
light from the setting sun fell across the 
floor at her feet. She turned, and stood 
terror-stricken, as she saw that the shutter 
was open, and in the sunlight stood a 
young British officer, the golden sunbeams 
lighting up his scarlet uniform and hand- 
some face. He was gazing intently upon 
her through the broken window, and for a 
moment man and maiden stood spell- 
bound; then, with a merry smile, he raised 
his hand to his lips and turned away, and 
Susie heard the quick patter of horse’s 
hoofs grow fainter, until they ceased en- 
tirely. Then with steps quickened by fear, 
she sprang down the cellar-stairs and faint- 
ed at her mother’s feet.” 

There Grandma paused, and the chil- 
dren, who had been breathless listeners, 
drew long sighs of relief. 

«* What a splendid girl!” exclaimed May. 
“* Was she your mother, Grandma?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered th@ old lady. 
‘« She has often told me the story.” 

‘*When I am a man,” said Robin, “I 
mean to be a soldier and wear a uniform. 
I would like to be s drummer,” and the 
little feet and hands beat the tattoo. 

«« Be still, Robin,” said Susie. ‘‘ Grand- 
ma bas not finished the story.” 

“Susie wants to hear about the hand- 
some young soldjer,” langhed May. 

‘Qh! yes, tell us how the soldier came 
back from the war and married Susie,” said 
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Robin, eagerly. ‘‘Ishou'dn’t have thought 
she would have marricd a mean old 
Britisher.” 

‘‘For shame, Robin!” exclaimed May. 
“‘He was our great-grandfathe:, and do be 
quiet and let Grandma finish the story.” 

‘There is not much more to tell,” said 
Grandma. ‘‘ The next day the family left 
the farm for a place of safety nearer the 
American army, and for many years the old 
house was left alone. At last came the 
victery of the American cause and the close 
of the war, and the deserted house woke 
up to new life. Grandfather and his family 
returned in peace, and with Susie a (beau- 
tiful young woman by this time) came a 
young Englishman. They searched the 
house for its hidden treasures, and the first 
thing that Susie took from the chimney 
was the silver pitcher, wide-mouthed and 
square, set on four littlelegs. Laughing 
and blushing, she showed it to the young 
man, and listened, well pleased, as he told 
her how his heart had left his keeping from 
the time that, left behind by his comrades, 
he looked through the kitchen-window, and 
saw her standing in the fireplace, the 
pitcher in her hand and the moonlight 
touching her startled brown eyes and 
golden hair.” 

‘Just like her picture in the parlor,” 
said Susie. ‘‘ When was that painted, 
Grandma?” 

‘Soon after her marriage, dear. My 
father would have her standing as he saw 
her first.”’ 

‘“‘How did Great-grandfather come to 
let her marry one who had been a British 
soldier?” asked Susie. 

‘“‘That was nothing uncommon. Many 
of the British soldiers feil in love with the 
country, and the girls too, and made the 
best of American citizens,” said Grandma, 
adding, with a change of tone: ‘‘ Itis high 
time little folks were in bed. Willie is 
fast asleep in my lap, May is gaping, and 
the Sandman has got into Robin's eyes.” 

The children laughed, and, kissing her 
lovingly, trooped off to bed, feeling sure 
that no other grandma told such beautiful 
stories, The simple prayers were soon 
said, the bright eyes closed, and the little 


ones in dreamland. 


NORWALK, Con¥. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. | 


CHESS, 
**PetTITcopiac.”"—A pawn can 
piece (except the king) diagonally. 
**G. H.”"—Stalemate occurs under the follow- 
ing conditions: Suppose you have nothing 
but a king left on the board, or perhaps a 
pawn or two, so blocked by your opponent’s 
men that they cannot be moved. It is your 
turn to move; but, although your king is not 


take any 











in check, you find you cannot move him 
without putting him in check, and this you 
are not, of course, allowed to do. Thus you 
are. stalemated; but the game is drawn, not 
won by your opponent. 

Solutions to chess problems have been re- 
ceived from George Howe, M. 8. Jones, ‘‘G. 
H.,’”’ Ira L. Smith, ‘‘F, 8. A.,’’ ‘‘ Petitcodiac.”’ 


PROBLEM III. 
(A famous problem. How many can solve 
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White to move and mate in three moves. 











White. 





CUP AND SAUCER. 
*# # # # #8 # 
* # *# & & & & oS 
**# #@ *# # # & 
* * * # # 
** # 
one #2 &@ @ & 
6:9 ee €.6@ 2 & 


1, a color; 2, part of the ear; 3, what we are 
eagerly looking for in the country ; 4, a beau- 
tiful young lady; 5, an insect; 6, part of a 
loom; 7, a theatrical entertainment. The 
centra: perpendicular. (7 latters) is tu lead 
astray. Potty. 





SQUARE AND CROSS. 


* * * * * * * 
* * * 
* * 

$$ @¢ ¢€@ @ a. 0 @ 
* Me * 
a * x 
oe ere & 2 O] @ 


Square: upper line, cowardly; bottom, 
part of a gun; left side, belonging to the past ; 
right side, a*slanderer. Cross: horizontal, 
inactivity ; perpendicular, bringing up. 


Do.uy. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
at * «+ * % 
* * x * # oa 
* x * oe % 


The central word of seven letters means a 
medley. Left-hand square: 1, behind; 2, 
distant ; 3, to attempt. Right-hand square: 
1, a tribunal ; 2, since ; 3, a rank. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

1, Acoa; 2, Avigo; 3, Bru; 4, Cato; 5, 
Guiee ; 6, Huro; 7, Keebec ; 8, Shao; 9, Maie; 
10, Rhoe; 11, Wiipeg; 12, Chia ; 13, Ciciati. 

From each of the above names the same 
letfer is omitted (but not always the same 
number of times). M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 

26 Burrep AvutTHors.—Chatterton, More, 
Norton, Hall, Gore, Hale, Helps, Cooke, 
Akenside, Lever, Lover, Hope, Burns, Town- 
send, Marryatt, Wise, Stowe, Lander, Reade, 


Poe, Harte, Hope, Victor, Lowell, Sue, 
Howitt. 
Enroma.—A self-made man. 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
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Prepared according to the directions of FE. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University. 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who ere accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly recommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 


Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 

Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lara mailed free on application to manufacturers. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 


Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


DR. CLARK 
JOHNSON’S 


nian Blood rep. 


AND Skin DISEASES 


USNESS 


c 
ES ScRorys 4 wees FEVER AND agus 
ganda ONY WSILY cig yuval $38 





und 
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© cur 
CURES BiLIg 


tase MARK. } 
Dyspepsia, Liver 
Diseases, Fever & 
Ague, Rheuma- 
tism, Dropsy, 


( URE § Heart Disease, 


Biliousness, Nervous Debility, etc, 


The Best REMEDY KNOWN to Man | 
9,000,000 Bottles 


SOLD SINCE 1870. 


CONSTIPATION WITH HEADACHE. 
No, 99 West HovsTon St., City 
Sir :—Your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP has cured me 
entirely of the distress in my head and relieved every 
difficulty of my bowels. I must say that it is the best 
medicine that any person can take for sick headache. 
. ALICE REED. 





DYSPEPSIA, 

Dear Str :—I used your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP for 
Dyspepsia (from which I suffered for five years), with 
the happiest results. 

A 98e8 placed my stomach in a condition to 
di food, thereby relieving me of those Gimansing 
pains experie’ by dyspeptics after eating; and, 
although it at first caused occasional dizziness, this 

uickly disappeared on my continul its use. My 

igestion is now almost perfect and I feel greatly 
Yor WM. A. PIERMA 


benefited. urs, » Ae I 
No. 333 West 32d St., New York City. 


CATARRH CURED. 
No. 44 West 9rn St., New York 
Dear Sir :—Being troubled with Catarrh, I com- 
menced the use of your INDIAN BLOOD SYRUP, and, 
after a fair trial, I find myself entirely cu . 
Cc. F, BISHOP. 


LIVER COMPLAINT AND LUNG DISEASE 
CURED. 


No. 617 9TH AVENUE, CITY. 
Dear Sir :—I do not think I would be doing my duty 
without having the afflicted know the beneficial re- 
from the use of your BLOOD PURIFIER. 


sults derived 
For three years { suffered from liver and ae dim- 
culties. After taking the medicine for a short time, I 


was relieved, and happy to testify that I am well. 
Rs. JENNIE LORD. 





PHOTO- 
PANORAMA 


BROOKLYN 
& VICINITY 


[NEW YORK | 











An Album in Russia cloth cover, 43-4x7 inches wide, genuine 

old title, containing two accurate photo-views of New York and 
brooklyn, taken from the two piers of the East River Bridge, showing 
the Great Bridge already finished, according to authentic plans. 
Length of Panoraina, 6 feet 6 inches. By mail, tn neat case, prepaid, 
to any part U.S., Canida, or Europe, for $1. (Satisfaction guar- 
ant or money refunded.) Refer by permiesion to the leading pub- 
lishers of New York NEW YORK PANORAMA CO., 
—Meation this paper.— 202 Broadway, New York. 

WT Sak a oo HOLLY 

Is NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 varieties, is particularly worthy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
Send for pfice-list. 


GEORGE W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, New York. 


A. THOMPSON’S 
RESTAURANT AND CONFECTIONERY, 
30 CLINTON STREET BROOKLYN, 


between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets 
Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc supplied 
with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Oysters, 
Jellied Game, ramids, Mottoes, 
Bridal and Fancy Cakes, Flowers, etc. 
Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver, and Glass 
furnished. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


= — — = 


For New Terms for 














A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
DR, T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 


ORIENTAL CREAM, or MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 





* As you ladies willuse them, I recomm 
Cream’ as the least harmful of all the Skin. prepara- 
Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair 


injury to the skin. 

B. T. URAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 8t., N.Y. 
by all_ Druggists and Fanc Deal 

throughout the Unit 

Also 


Stern Bros., Ehrich & Co., 1. Bloom & Bro., and 
rs. ware of base imitations 
are abroad. e offer $1,000 Reward for the 


arrest and proof of anyggpe selling the same. 


HULL VAPOR COOK STOVE. 


t ” 
without 
MME. M. 


For sale 





No more sweltering Range fires. 
Light, Handy, Durable, Cheap. 


No more overheated rooms. 





COOKING 


I WASHING, 
BAKING 


IRONING, 


FOR 


These stoves have no equal. e 
is an item every housekeeper ought to consider ; while 


The saving in fuel al 


the labor it saves is the greatest excellence. No ashes 
to remove, no fires to build, no coal or wood to bi . 
no dust, no dirt. Can be used anywhere—kitchen - 
room, or parlor. 30,000 families who are using them 
bear willing testimony to their safety, cheapness, and 
satisfaction in every respect. Send for full descriptive 
circular, with prices. Liberal discount to the trade, 

HULL VAPOR STOVE CO., Cleveland, 0, 


} PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY ZAG 


ew OR cy Stops, B vet Golden Tongue Reeds, & Oct 's, 









Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book 698, 
Row Pianos, $143 to $255. oF Newspapersent Free. 
Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, Sew Jersey. 


PRINT PRESS for 75 cents. With 
mk rater OG cents. eth by mail 81.60. A 

rinting Office, vis. Br Her, 
leads, 


complete 
font of type, type tray, ink, ire, 

rd 2.26. Allby 
age of 4 


gold bronze, and 50 ca 
cimen Boo’ 


. 
mail for $3.26. Sampi 
varieties of cards, 10 cents. 
of type, &e., 19 cents. Youna AMERICA 
Press Co., 35 Murray Street, New York. 












THE 


Chicago and Northwestern Railway 


is the Only Route West of Chicago Running 


Pullman Hotel Cars. 


It is the Oldest, Best Constructed, and Best Equipped 
Railway of the Great West. 


It is to-day, and will long remain, the 
LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


Map of the Chicago and Northwestern Raliway. 
It EMPRACES UNDER ONE MANAGEMENT 


2,390 MILES OCF ROAD 
and forms the tollowing Trunk Lines: 
“ Chicago, Council Bluffs, and California Line.” 
* Chicago, Sioux City, and Yankton Line.”’ 
“ Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque, and La Crosse Line.” 
“Chicago, Freeport, and Dubuqnte Line.” 
“Chicago, La Crosse, Winona, and Minnevota Line."’ 
‘Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis Line.” 
“ kee, and Lake 8u rior Line.” 
ne.” 


rd Cars either way between Chic: 
reen Bay, Freeport, La Crosse, 
buque, McGregor, Milwaukee. 

It is the only road in the West running the cele 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and 
Council Bluffs. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canadas. 

member, you ask for your Tickets via the Chicago 
and Northweste and take none other. 
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nona, Du- 
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1880 see page 25. 
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Sarm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recelce cny 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 
more valuable to those of aur Subscribers who are 
epectally interested. 


SALT FOR PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


THe following suggestive letter about salt is 
taken from the Pruitt Recorder and is from N. 
W. Appleton, of East Pepperell, Maas.: 





‘You have often noticed the brightness of 
flowers andthe deep green of the foliage of 
plants near the sea. The cause bas been at- 
tributed to the salt air; that fs, the salt driven 
inland during storms from the sea-mists. The 
soil at the seacoast is composed of (among 
other things) potash and phosphoric acid, in- 
soluble, in the form of gute pieces of crum™ 
bled rock. By the action of salt in the sea- 
mists, these insoluble elements of plant-food 
are little by little dissolved, and the plants 
become fertilized thereby. At Appledore 
Island, Isle of Shoals, the flowers are far 
brighter than on the coast orinland. Here 
every storm comes laden with salt particles, 
and the little soil of crumbled rocks is greatly 
strengthened. Every gallon of sea-water that 
is thrown upon the island carries about four 
ounces of salt. At Cohasset, Mass., within 
twenty feet of the average high tide, grow 
barberry bushes. The green of the leaves, the 
colors of the flowers and berries are clearer 
than a few miles inland; and nearer to the 
waves on some of the beaches grows the per- 
ennial pea, with fairer hues than its inland 
sisters. Golden Pod especially is noticeable in 
its vivid brightness along the roadsides and 
amongst the green meadows. The salt of 
the air is sald to be the cause especially for 
this kind of brightness. It is probably, also, 
well known among the dealers in cut flowers 
anithose who arrange flowers in vases that 
the addition of a little salt to the water keeps 
the flowers bright longer. 

* Vegetable colors, such as are used in the 
art of dyeing, are often made brighter by the 
addition of a small quantity of salt to the dye. 
In regard to the use of salt for the farm, 
orchard, and fruit culture, I will only say a few 
words, and quote from different sources. Mr. 
Lewis says (‘‘Agr. Mass.,”” 1878-4, page 319, 1st 
pt.): ‘I used refuse salt from Syracuse salt- 
works. I think for every four or five bushels 
sown I got ten additional tons of beets. I have 
come to believe that salt is a special fertilizer 
forthe mangold, the turnip, the whole turnip 
family, the whole cabbage family, the whole 
beet family, and I do not think it can be beat 
by anything for beets, except hen-manure '”’ 
But these salt-washings are composed of over 
% parts of chloride of sodium (salt) and 35 
parts of sulphate of lime; so this does not whol- 
ly speak for the salt. The Fruit Recorder has 
often metitioned the uses of salt and the great 
benefit derived from it; but 1 cannot find 
anywhere the application of salt to the flower- 
garden, in order to brighten the colors of the 
flowers and increase the growth of plants. It 
is commonly known that soda, applied in the 
form of soapsuds, {s very beneficial; but has 
any one tried salt? Yes, the answer is, to kill the 
weeds. Thinkfngon the above known truths, 
I determined td try among the flowers salt, 
sown broadcast. To a bed 18 square feet (2 
aquare yards) I applied salt at the rate of 113 
bushels to the acre, and raked in well, taking 
eare that the salt did not touch the base of 
stalks or plants. Then I watered bed with 
seven gallons of water dally, for three days 
The fourth day was stormy. At thetime of ap- 
plication of salt some of the balsams were in 
bad, and others having no signs of any buds. 
When balsams blossomed, I had them compared 
with others of the same kind in another part 
of the garden, having no salt; and the flowers 
of the salted balsams were clearer, fresher, 
and therefore brighter. In the center of this 
balsam bed was a castor-ofl bean (Ricinus 
communis), that before the application of salt 
was growing very poorly; but after it was 
given salt to eat grew fast and appeared 
healthy. 

“‘Thave tried with success salt for holly- 
hocks, nasturtiums, hyacinth beans, and 
scarlet beans. Among the sweet peas I also 
tried it; but either I commenced too late or 
else it did not work well with the phosphate 
put on some time before, for the result showed 
blossoms smaller and not as bright as the rest 
of the peas. 

“T feel that, perhaps, if 1 had commenced 
my researches the first of the season, I could 
have sent you a better result; but Ican safely 
say salt, rightly applied to the flower-garden, 

will increase the color of the bloom, with this 
important gain—the killing of the cut-worm or 
grub, so plenty in many soils.” 
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POTATO GROWING. 


I NOTICED fn a recent issue of the Prairie 
Former anarticle on potatoes and poteto eyes, 
which is at variance with my experience and 
practice. I have had thirteen years’ experi- 
ence, during whichI have made potato raising 
a specialty and tried many experiments, a few 
of which I now give your readers for what 
they are worth. In the first place, the plant- 
ing of whole potatoes is entirely contrary to 
my experience. For several years I planted a 
amall portion of my potato-patch not only 
with different kinds of seed, but with the same 
varieties, cutting the seed in different shapes 
and planting differently, but giving the whole 
the same culture as the remainder of the crop- 
Where I have planted whole potatoes, of what- 
everkinds, they have invariably given me more 
potatoes in the hill, but of so much smaller 
size that I did not get so largea yield, and the 
larger portion of what I did get was almost 
worthless. As to the tops, they were always 
more abundant, but less hardy. The moet 
notable example I ever had of this was two years 
ago, when I hired an acre of land froma neigh- 
bor, and planted it May 10th to Early Rose, he 
putting {n a balf-acre of the same variety, the 
quality of the land being the same. The plow- 
ing was done by the same man on the same 
day, and planted the same day and fn the same 
way. The culture was about the same, the 
only difference being thatI cut my seed to 
single eyes and he planted his seed whole. 
They were dug the same day, my acre yielding 
800 bushels of fine potatoes; his one-half acre 
yielding only twenty-eight bushels, of small- 
size and poor quality. Now as tothe difference 
in seed selected from the different ends of the 
potato. This experiment was continued for 
three years, inthe following manner: Firat, by 
taking the potatoes and cutting them into 
equal parts and planting the seed or “ blow’’- 
end in rows by themselves, and the stem-ends 
in other rows, always the same distance be- 
tween both rows and hills planted side by 
side: cultivation the same. At digging-time 
the potatoes were dng and measured, and in 
the three years the difference in quantity was 
hardly preceptible; but those from the stem- 
end were the largest, with fewer fn the hill. 
The second experiment continued the same 
length of time as the first, cutting the potatoes 
as before, putting sced and stem-end by them- 
selves. I uext cnt each piece into single eyes, 
planted them in drills three feet apart, eighteen 
inches apart in the row, side ty side ; cultiva- 
tion the same. By this methodI found that 
the seed or ‘‘ blow "’-end gave me not only the 
largest yield, but the best and most uniform 
potatoes every year. Those from the seed-end 
grew better and those from the stem-end 
poorer. This last experiment I tried twice, 
with the same result. Now,I consider the 
theory that the stem-endis the best, which 
seems to be so very popular, to heve ite 
foundation, ff it has any at all, based upon the 
simple fact that where the seed-end wae plant- 
ed by itself and the stem-end the same, each 
end was kept intact, and, the seed-end having 
a greater preponderance of eyes, 80 many pota- 
toes formed in the hill that they could not 
grow to any size; while the stem-end, having 
but few eyes and many of them often falling 
to produce a sprout, they had plenty of room 
to grow and develop into larger and better 
potatoes. After trying every way of planting, 
from the whole potato, half potato, and from 
five eyes down to one, putting from one to 
three pieces in the hill, I have come to the 
conclusion that one eye to the piece and one 
plece to the bill will give the hest returns.—F. 
R Van O, in “ Prairie Farmer.” 
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TOMATOES 


Tne tomato has greatly improved in size, 
smoothness, and quality within our recollec- 
tion. It has also changed from a mere orna- 
ment, like some other Solanums, to an article 
of necessity and general use in this country, 
while it is working its way steadily but surely 
to favor all over the civilized world. In a cool, 
moist climate, like England and Scotland, the 
tomato ripens in the open ground only. under 
the most favorable circumstances and seems 
to require about such treatment as the peach. 
Tomatoes are, therefore, grown in houses, 
Iike foreign grapes, trained to the rafters. 
Those who have had no experience can scarce- 
ly realize how large a plant the tomato will 
make when a little pains is taken in giving it 
plenty of nutriment and proper training. 
Once we trained one to the side of a building, 
and it covered a space sixteen by twenty feet, 
and had several hundreds of ripe fruit’ at one 
time. It seemed a marvel to many, and we 
had plenty of applications for seeds, on the 
supposition that it was a new and improved 
variety. 

Some years since wé sent the Hathaway 
Excelsior tomato to England, and it has proved 
for many years the most popular variety in 
that eountry. From it, by some freak of Nature, 
was produced a kind called Green Gage, yellow 











oblong, small, but rich and productive—too 
small for market purposes here. Later we 
sent a new variety, which we had not named, 
and which received a first-class certificate from 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Our friends 
in England named it Vick’s Criterion. This, 
too, has become a leading and popular sort 
and, it is claimed, excels all others for forc- 
ing. From this ‘“‘ Richard Nisbet, a gardener 
at Aswarby Park, has produced a variety called 
Nisbet’s Victoria, which is said to excel all 
others for fruitfulness. The fruit is oval, less 
than two inches by two and a halfin diameter, 
growing in bunches and each bunch contain- 
ing from eight to twenty specimens, of the 
size and color of a Victoria plum. It contains 
but few seeds and for flavor, is unsurpassed. 
The original plant covered a space fifteen feet 
by six, and had upon it at one time 600 bunches 
of fruit, as many more having been gathered 
during the summer.”” We ehall give this a 
good trial next summer; but think it may be 
too small for general use in this country, 
where tomatoes grow so abundantly in the 
open ground, of great size and wonderful 
beauty. The Gardener's Chronicle declares 
“Vick’s Criterion Tomato is one which eut- 
strips all other sorts, both in quality and quan- 
tity of produce.’’— Vick's Illustrated Magazine. 
————_ LL 


DORKINGS 


In the spring many poultry raisers change 
their stock, and, before doing so, are anxious 
to know the good points of the different varie- 
ties. Bidding our readers make allowance for 
the fact that every enthusiastic poultry-keeper 
is apt to think his or her kind the best, we 


shall from time to time give them accounts of 


different breeds. The following from an ex- 
change is by a writer who has kept only the 
dorkings for a number of years: ‘‘A few years 
since we procured atrio of dorkings. They 
were of good size and quite contented, com- 
pared with some of the smaller breeds; but 
they had more life and ambition to get a living 
than the Light Brahma. We have now had 
them for six or eight years, and, taking them 
as family fowls for the farmer who wants eggs 
for his household and chickens for his table, 
we think them ahead of all the Asiatic races 
and many of the smaller breeds, when eggs 
and flesh are both taken into consideration. 
During the past two or three years it has been 
difficult to have hens inclined to sit to furnish 
what chickens we wanted for our family use 
and to keep up our flock from the pullets 
raised, so as not to have on hand a lot of old 
‘hens, that are thought not to lay as well as 
young fowls the first season ortwo. We do 
not sell either eggs or chickens, as a rule. 
Generslly, all produced are used in our family, 
and this year we have eggs very plentifully. 
Probably seven eggs would average a pound 
the season through; and when a chicken or 
young fowl is dressed for the table, there is, if 
well fed, enough fora family dinner. So, in 
my experience, instead of their being tender 
fowls to raise and inclined to lay but a few 
eggs, they are quite the opposite. We have 
rarely lost a chick the last three years, not one 
with the gaps or any other disease that I know 
of, and but three or four fn a hundred by 
accident an immunity which we think proves 
them entitled to be called hard in regard to 
the raising of the chicks. Iam not prepared 
to say that they are the best of all fowls, as 
some say of other breeds; but, of any we have 
ever tried, they come the nearest to what we 
think a fowl should be for the production of 
eggs and meat for the farmer's table.—Ner 
York Herald 
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THE BLIGHT IN THE PEAR. 


_ Every year this disease in the pear-tree 
seems to be on the increase, and we are almost 
weekly plied with questions as to what is to be 
done to prevent it or save the trees. Notwith- 
standing we have printed so much on the 
subject, we will mention again the prevention 
and remedy offered by Thomas Meehan, Esq., 
who is the best authority we know. He says 
that the best preventive isto grease the tree 
(the trunk and main branches) with linseed 
oil; and, as a life-saving recourse, to cut offall 
the diseased parts below the point attacked, 
and burn. Don’t be afraid to remove all on 
which there is any appearance of blight. It 
will, in a majority of cases, save the tree and 
give it a fresh start.— Germantown Telegraph. 





SULPHUR FOR GRAPES. 


A writer inthe Wine and Fruit Reporter says: 
“T desire to add my belief, from a little prac- 
tice, that sulphur—one ounce to a gallon of 
water and sprinkled or syringed over the vines 
just at nightfall—will destroy insects and mil- 
dew and leave no bad show afterward. When 
sifted as a powder, it has an unpleasant and 
oftentimes injurious effect, although it is 
acknowledged a specific manure of value, even 
when applied boldly broadcast upon the soil. 
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nection with gypsum or plaster of Paris, to 

act asa healthy stimulant on sofls of a loamy 

clay, gravelly, or dark rich sandy loam.” 
SESE EE 


TO PROTECT CORN FROM LODGING. 


In Sweden, when corn is lodged by rain and 
violent gales of wind, to which that country is 
greatly exposed, men are sent into the field 
with straw ropes, who grasp as much of the 
corn as they can in their arms, and tie it, after 
the ears are brought closely together. In this 
manner the corn ripens perfectly, the breadth 
of the base keeping the parcels so tied erect. 
Much corn is saved in this way, and it is said 
that a few men can thus secure a large area of 
harvest in a short space of time, when onee 
accustomed to the work, so the process may 
be of use in a late season. 








So INsIpDIoUSs ARE THE First APPROACHES 
of Consumption that thousands remain uncon- 
ecious of its presence until it has brought 
them to the verge of the grave. An imme- 
diate resort to Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant 
upon the first appearance of Cough, Pain or 
Soreness of the Throat or Chest would very 
generally preclude a fatal result; or, in case 
the symptoms indicate the presence of Latent 
Consumption, would tend to subdue the vio- 
lence of the disease, and thus materially assist 
in prolonging the life of the patient. Use the 
Expectorant, therefore, when you take a Cold, 
and by so doing prevent the necessity for its 
use in more dangerous complaints. 
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J. M. THORBURN & 60, 


1S John Street, New York, 
offer to applicants their new 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 


SEEDS 


for 1880. 


For the Vegetable and Flower Garden, for 
the Lawn, the Farm, and Nursery. 
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FARMING FOR PROFIT 
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ESTABLISHED 1790. 
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APPLE TREES, 


4 to 6 years old, varieties, twelve eto per 
hu ee. Packed elivered in New York City. 
KING & MUBRAY. Flushing, N. 
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HEEBNER’S HORSE-POWERS. 


WITH 
Patent Level Tread 


AND 
SPEED REGULATOR. 
Heebner’s Improved Little 
Giant Threshers. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Mont. Co., Pa. 
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REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL COMPANY, THE MEADOW KING MOWER. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


PLOWS 


(Steel and Iron), 


CULTIVATORS, 


Cast Steel Shovels, 
Forks, Hoes, 


Garden “Rakes, Mowore, Wheel Horse-Rakes, 


and a general line of Agricultural Implements ; also 


IRON BRIDGES 


(ARCH AND TRAPEZOIDAL TRUSS). 


Send for Circulars. 


MANUFACTORY, ILION, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND AGENCIES: 57 Reade Street, New York; 23 South 
Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.; 147 Seneca St., Cleveland, Ohio. 








THE EMPIRE GRAIN AND FERTILIZER DRILL. 


The Best in the World. 


The only Drill Manufac- 
tureétl having a Positive 
Force-Feed for Grain 
and Fertilizer. 


The Grain Distributor is accue 
rate and reliable, sowing the 
same quantity of any small grain 
with same combination of gear, 
upon the same surface, without 
bunching or breaking the grain. 


It is provided with all of the 
jatest improvements to date. 


The unparalleled success of our 
Force-Feed Fertilizer _Dis- 





bea = represents our new Force- 
Fertilizer Distributor. 


tributer during the seeding of 
1879 §=demonstrated, beyond a 
doubt, its superierity over 
all others. 

It distributes evenly and accu- 
rately any brand of Phosphate, 
without pasting or clogging. 

The quantity sown is regulated 
by change-gear, in the same man- 
ner as the grain. 

Do not purchase until you send 
for our Illustrated Circular, giv- 
ing full description. 

Mention this paper. 

EMPIRE DRILL CO., 
Ontarie Co., 

Shortsville, N. Y. 
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VATIONAL WIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 








We have — aradical and valuable improve 
ment in our celebrated Churn, which needs but to be 
seen to be appreciated. Now offered for the first time 
to the dairy public. 

It received the HIGHEST PREMIUM at the Interna- 
tional Dairy Fair in New York City, in 1879, in com- 
petition with all the leading churns in the market. 

Nine sizes made, churning from one to one hundred 
gallons. Warranted to Be eau & as represented. 
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BOSTON COPPER 


WEATHER VANES, 


MANUFACTURED IN GREAT VARIETY BY 
HARRIS & CO., 
54 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 
Send for Catalogue. 
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y Highest Award 
at the following 
FAIRS, 1879: 
New England, 
Vermont State, 
New York State. 
At the first two 
Silver Medais 
were awarded. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Manufactured by 


MOSELEY & STODDARD, Poultney, Vt. 


Send for Circulars and name this Paper. 
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VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
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Lawn Mowe 


Bighs | Sizes for Hand Use. Weighing from 
051 — Sizes for Horse-Power. 
The very large increase in our sales last year prove 


that these Machines full a sustain the awards “A 
THE BEST ”’ made to them at the great Centennia 
“hundred day tr trial,’’ in Philadelphia, in 1876, and 
their complete vict ory at the Paris Exposition, in 1878. 
We offer for 1830 Machines from entirely new pat- 
terns and greatly improved in every respect. Ex- 
amine our New Lawn Sweepers. Hand or Horse size. 
GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and pomatocturets, 1 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with prices. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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Can be be operated by the foot alone, leaving both 
hands free catalogues Thorough'y tested, never fails. 
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OFRUMANSBUNG, NY. 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner 
St. Paul or Prainerd, Minn. 


IN) $2.50 per Acre and Upward! 
STOCKBRIDGE we. 






































BOWKER FER G CO., 
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FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 
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mt 5 is Fi one hag showin and reliable. Twelve years’ 
ui to be of the Very High- 
5 aoa erate. Quality and stand. 
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.s gE EN MELPS. Wi Windsor, Con nt RHARPLESS © 
50 South Water Street ; 
or D. aD. WOO RUFF, Lansingburg, NY. 


Akron Sewer Pipe Co., Akron, Ohio. Ohio. 


MANUFACTURERS oF eal DaRp AKRON SALT- 
GLAZED SEWER-PIPE. 
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DR. KENNEDY’S 


Prairie Weed 


is warranted to cure every Cough, from the worst Con- 
sumption down to the slightes tickling in the Throat. 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under m, 
own eyes. It acts first_on the stomach, restores th 
a ypetite, pt; the blood, quiets the nerves. It 

stops Bleeding of the Lungs and Irritation of the 
Throat. It cures Asthma and Whooping Cough is in 
Get worst apesme, I want you to know what ! 

do, because it is unlike any other cough medicine t 
the world. It never upsets the stomac Itisa W 
of our own land, not used in any other medicine. 
have carefully watched its effects on all ages from 
tefaney 4 on age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, — 


A TRIED AND EXCELLENT 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


FOR $25 PER TON. 
Analysis guaranteed as printed on every bag. 
LOWEST CASH PRICES FOR GOODS 
OF GUARANTEED STANDARD. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (full strength, 25 per cent.) 
a Specialty. 

We will fill orders for Chemicals to make Home- 
Made Fertilizers by any formula our customers desire 
to follow, and we will take pleasure in furnishing 

estimates of cost on application. 
BAUGH & SONS, 
20 So. Del, Ave., Philadelphia; 
103 South St., Baltimore. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


F ire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 
Catalogue sent _ 


VANDUZEN & TI Cincinnati, O, 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell syne wen Troy, N. Y. 
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SUPER 


SILVER- PLATED. WARE. 
NEW DESIGNS 
FOR SPRING OF 1880 

NOW READY. 
FACTORIES: MIDDLETOWN. 
13 Soba Street, pa Yorl 


k. 
tter Street, Sao Franciaco, Cal. 
Mate Mtreet, Chicage, Ill. 


For Sale by al! Leading Dealers. 


CONN. 


CHINA. AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PR 


White Engli«h Porcelain Dinner AAS 7 Pp Neces $14 00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete. 30 00 

Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pleces 700 
Fine Gold band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8 50 
Fine White French China Cups and Saucers,doz. 200 
Chamber Sets, 11 pleces, decorated, 25; white. 300 
Silver-plated Dinner Kutves, per do: 800 


LSO ALL HOUSEFU NISHNG GOODS. 
Goops FROM WEEKLY TRADE SALES A Srectat 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mated free 
on application. Estimates furnished 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute,N Y. City. 


Orders boxed and shipped free of hai e. Sent C.0. 
D. or P.O. Money Order, Buyer Paying Freight. 


SAVE MONEY. 


BY ORDERING 
FASHIONABLE CUS- 
TOM CLOTHING 


from 


NEW YORK. 
ELEGANT SUITS, 
TO ORDER, 
818, $20, and 825, 


DRESS SUITS, 


$20 to $35. 
TROUSERS, 
85 to BN. 

WE SEND FREE 
Samples of Cloths and Suit 
ings, and Fashion Plates, 
with full directions for or 


dering Gents’ Clothing and 
Furnishing Goods by mail, 
with fit and satisfaction 
susrantocd. 

Send forsampl s. Mention 
color and price desired, and 
give trial order to 


GEO, W. LOSS & SON, 


Fashionable Clothiers, 
Wend! 72 Lae - Street, 


BURKE'S. 





HATS 


are the Best. 
214 BROADWAY. 








for One, Two, and Three Horses. 
MACHINES FOR 

Threshing and Cleaning Grain 
and Sawing Wood. 

Patented, Manufactured, and Sold by 

W. GRAYW’S SONS, 
Middletown Springs. Vt. 

The machines with the improvements are the result 


A. 


of more than thirty years’ careful study and experi 
ment. 

The proprietors are the Inventors, ever have been 
and still are the sole manufacturers 

We have labored from the first wo produce machines 


that will be durable, tasty, compact, portable, 
that will run with the least possibile friction 

We believe that we manufacture the beet machh 
of the kind In the country. 

Our machines have never failed to receive the high 
est award at all competitive exhibitions. 

Circulars and Price-Lists free. Address as above. 


FISHERMEN ! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. FE. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore. Md. 


tw" Send for Price-list, naming your County and 


ome 
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Establi shed 1834, and still the Rest. 
ONLY MEDAL AND DIPLOMA CENTENN 


j indelible 
N ix 


for marking any Fabric with a TIN pen, with- 
onta pre paration. 
_Soldby all lruggiat ar tioners. 


INHALER. 





omy 
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} 
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| conducted on an extensive scale, 





THE INDE 


PENDENT. 




















We Wanufvacture eat the LATEST STYLES 


‘SILVER PLATED WARE, 


Landaus, Landaulets, 
Berlin Coaches, Victorias, 
Broughams, Coupes, etc. ,etc. 


ALL WORK STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


. H, KILLAM & CoO., New Haven, Conn. 














E ASK ATTENTION 


TO OUR 


SUpert 


PICCADILLYS, 


| Spm SU 


PALL MALLS, 


REAL BANNOCKBURN CHEVIOTS, 


DEVLIN & CO, 


Corner Broadway 


and Warren Street. 





THE 


. MOSS ENGRAVING CO. 


(MOSS’S NEW PROCESS), 


535 Pearl Street, Corner of Elm, 


ONE 


JOHN C. MOSS, Sup’t. 


Mr. Jonn C. Moss, having disposed of all 
67 Park Place 


greatly superior to the old. 


OUR M 


“The Best Work at Low 


BLOCK FROM BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


his interest in the PHoto-ENGrRAvInG COMPANY, 


, bas arranged with this Company to superintend its operations, which will be 
under the improved prucess recently invented by him, which is 
The lines are much deeper and the cost of production much less, 


OTTO IS 


Prices, Always en Time,” 


Parties having Engraving to do will find it to their interest to give our NEW 
METHOD a trial. 



















There is more 
service in this« 
haped blade 
thom any ether 
kind, 


a>. E 
1 ne. 


f oe. i Se . 


KNIFE OF OUR DADDIES. 


older readers will remember when the **Con ress 
nife pa the yy It went — me out ‘ 


d wn shieoned”’ 
ack Knife, 2-biade, 
; Or same, extra heavy 


Ss. 
Best’’ Pruner, $1.00 
iter one, 75 cents, 
lades warranted, and 
= yo or prea 












Economical. Any 9 





EUREKA SILK. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


\ RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
There is no ee equal to It. 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or 


with 


It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
FACTORIES AT 


ST. LOUIS. 














| April 29, 1880. 








MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN Bartannia COMPANY, 


46 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE. 


New Spring Stock is now 
complete and ready 
for inspection. 

“ 1847. ROGERS BROTHERS” 


Spoons, Forks, Table Cutlery. 
Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitchers, &. 


Wilcox Silver-Plate Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 MAIDEN LANE. 
FAMILIES and HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDINC PRESENTS 
A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CcoNN. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 BROADWAY,N.Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 
LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Speciai attcation given to the wholesale trade, at 
prices exceptionally low. 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 


heap! Neat fe Durable! 














For Garden and Ly Fencing, Poultry Runs, 


Avia’ eS Houses, and trainer 
oral Vines. 
ouses and how to arrange Run: 


upon application. 
Orders or letters of — aay / will receive prompt at 
tion. Write for prices. Address 


ten 
BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Manufacturers of Patent Steel Wire Hay-Bands, Im- 
rters of Galvanized Wire Nettings and Sheep 
Penci » Dealers in —— Steel. Fence Wire. 
2:2 West Street, New York City. 
o tion paper. 


MUSICAL AUTHORITIES AND CRITICS PREFER THE 





iia ALITY 
orn arate and — PFRFECTION GENER- 


a ae ware sand U right Pianos, 
at or 
o 322 a wee ~ Brooklyn. 


W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN,” 
— 
Branch Warehouses : 
and 87 John St., New York, 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 









etc. 
Works FounpED ry 1832. 


awarded 
them by the Universal Ex 
hibition France, in 
































| BRe«t in the TRE CATON PERFECTION STUDENT L.AMPs with A practical road machine. In- 

| inelosed Transparent Oil. ox and extensible dorsed by the medical profession ar 
} Woerld fer Library or Table with hand- of 

For the pu of Expanding the Chest. All persons \ aad er Mey . others Grarsntesd to Fight x01 iDeta. tor ; 

troubled with short breathing, weak lungs, or con A chino tewtnls Delight ox no sale. We make the Perfection we 

ses ed east ay! yey Ss to : . Cpeticcteten te Pore Miro CO. 

” m time to tim ro’ will Library ; > Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

surely benefit and save pits, Sens rail 9 doa Fine, ke Py and pee all rapes = 

€ a. caress 349 Adams ky . ‘ickel-Piated. wcll miss you 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Manufacturer of the Manx Feeding” Smooth. purchase or make a holidey or other defure CA SEAT FOR } rear Seo 

Bottle, Insect Gun, Dickinson's Nos, 1 and 2 Syringes, > in MPG COn as oe 

and all other Rubber Goods. Send for circular. Length. ca CO., 43 Gold St., N.Y. free. Hare & Kmsves, Sixth St., Phila. 

e Ross 











